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OUR DISASTER IN CHINA. 

Turner is evidently plenty of work cut out for British energy 
in the East. While India remains a sore puzzle, draining 
us of troops, and filling us with an anxiety which breaks out 
every now and then, we find ourselves distinctly checked 
in China. There is no mistake about it. We have re- 
ceived a repulse in our attempts to force communica- 
tion with the Imperial Court of Pekin—a 
repulse which has ere this been magni- 
fied into a mighty victory over the ‘ bar- 
barians’”’ through the whole empire. ‘The work, 
so to speak, is all to begin again, The treaty 
has been blown to pieces. We have two choices 
now before us: to acquiesce in defeat, and give 
up our plan of fixing an Embassy at Pekin; or 
to undertake a new war on a scale which China 
cannot possibly resist, 

Before deciding between these alternatives, 
let us glance at the catastrophe which has just 
startled us all—as a loss so considerable well 
might. There are some ugly characteristics 
about it, for how could the Admiral be a week 
before the passage which he had to storm with- 
out learning more of the nature of its defences ? 
The conduct of the Chinese authorities had been 
very suspicious. No high mandarins could be 
got at to communicate with, and the minor 
authorities who were there seem to have inti- 
mated that men-of-war would not be allowed to 
pass up the Peiho several days before our attack. 
When the 25th of June came Admiral Hope 
moved on with his gun-boats, evidently ex- 
pecting no resistance worth mentioning. But 
no sooner had two or three of them pushed for- 
ward to burst the barriers than a hot fire began 
from three regular bastions armed with 24 and 
50 pounders, and admirably worked. As the 
afternoon advanced it was clear that the naval 
part of the attack would bea failure; and an 
officer was sent to report on the possibility of a 
landing. This gentleman seems to have been 
too sanguine, and to have overlooked the nature 


of the place, for the landing party found itself massacred in the 
mud without being able tocharge the fortifications at all. A 
retreat was now inevitable, and took place amidst “yells of 


triumph” from the Chinese. 
On reviewing the day’s work, as far as we yet know its details, 


we must honestly pronounce it a badly-calculated business, 
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The fighting was excellent, of course; butthe Admiral seems not 
to have sufficiently made himself acquainted with the position 
into which he was going to run his vessels, Of course, our 
opinion is open to modification by-and-by, but certainly at 
present the affair seems as little wise in design as it was lucky 
in result. 

The public will be curious to learn something of the latest 
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business is, whether we can trust the Chinese in tho simplest 
matters of public faith? Mr. Bruce evidently thinks not; but, 
if he is right, the result is that we must base our whole con- 
duct towards them upon force, and this will evidently necessitate 
greater preparations than we have ever yet made. 

As matters stand the alternative above mentioned is clearly 
put before us. We must acquiesce in our defeat of the 
25th of June, or we must prepare for a 
campaign of an entirely superior character. 
Unluckily, our consciences are not quite clear 
in the Chinese question ; for in the affair of the 
“lorcha” we acted with savage precipitancy, 
and the whole aspect of our opium trade cannot 
be pronounced an agreeable one. On the other 
hand, the general principle that China may be 
forced into communication with European 
Powers has always seemed to us perfectly 
sound, and in accordance with his torical laws. 
In Australia and California, as elsewhere, the 
Chinese are availing themselves of our settle- 
ments for emigration and trade; and the ex- 
clusiveness of their Imperial policy is hostile to 
the development so necessary to their over- 
crowded population. Again, if their Court does 
not keep faith—if when it comes to the fulfil- 
ment of treaties evasion is resorted to—what 
other course but that of war remains for us ? 

But, indeed, the disaster of June 25 makes 
& new war inevitable; for, supposing it opens 
to question whether another route to Pekin 
might not have been adopted by our Ambassa- 
dor, still the Chinese preparations at Peiho 
were of the nature of an ambuscade. When 
they knew that it was according to our inter- 
pretation of the treaty that our Ambassadors 
should pass up the river, their duty was to 
represent formally that such an act would be 
an act of war, and to give us the option of per- 
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negotiations between Mr. Bruce and the Chinese before the 
resolution of forcing the river-way to Pekin was come to. It 
is on this point that our Manchester party will feel itself 
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forming it or not. In such case Mr. Bruce 
would have waited for fresh instructions, or 
Admiral Hope would have brought his frigates 
up, and the day would have ended differently, 
But they seem to have admitted the treaty and trifled with it, 
thrown us off our guard, and secretly arranged their prepara- 
tions. It may have been weak in us to be duped, but that does 


strongest ; for, if the Chinese Court was willing to receive our | not excuse the fraud by which it was made possible. 


Ambassador without a force behind him, had we a right to 


Besides—putting aside more refined considerations—can we 


insist on such @ force accompanying him? The essence of the | submit to the humiliation just experienced, with a due regard 
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for our standing in the East? It is these rough-and-ready 
practical questions which we have to ask ourselves, when dealing 
with folks like these, after all. And the British public, we 
suspect, has answered this question already. We must go 
through with the business; we must show these peoples who is 
the master, and that, if they sometimes give us a check by 
accident, it is always in our power to thrash them on a great 
scale when wo seriously and properly undertake it. Till this 
truth is fairly known through the length and breadth of China, 
till it is out of the power of the Government to misrepresent it 
to the lowest Chinese, we never shall deal with them on a satis- 
factory basis. But we must deal with them somehow, for events 
are pushing us together with a power that neither diplomacy nor 
politics can control. j a 

Of course the journals are full of suggestions for the military 
and naval conduct of the future operations. It seems clear, we 
think, that the present class of gun-boats is not the best for 
those waters, and that vessels more like those used by the natives 
themselves ought to be supplied for the next campaign. And 
we trust that the opportunity will not be lost of employing some 
of those native troops of India, the very existence of which is 
an embarrassment to us there, but which may be usefully as well 
as conveniently brought into play in China, The Emperor of 
the French is said to be disposed to undertake the task of 
finally bringing his Celestial Majesty to his senses, in company 
with us. It is an inevitable one, unless we are prepared to 
accept defeat, to reverse our policy, to lower our name, and to 
leave the task of bringing Europe and China into sound rela- 
tions to Powers of more patience and greater enterprise. 


| Foreign Intelligence, 


se 
FRANCE. 

Tue French Court has left St. Sauveur for Biarritz, where 
the Emperor has beea met by King Leopold of Belgium. Count 
Walewski is also at Biarritz. 

In Paris it is also rumoured that the Governments of France and 
England have both agreed that it will be necessary to hold a Congress 
for the settlement of the Italian question. 


SPAIN. 

The first division of the Spanish expedition against Morocco, assem- 
bling at Algesiras, has arrived at Ceuta, and the attack on the Moors 
has Bag The Spanish Government seems to anticipate that it will 
have to conduct the operations ona rather grand scale. In the event of 
sueh a grand expedition taking place, the Infante Don Sebastian, who 
recently recognised the Queen, will be, according to the ELspana, 
‘charged to besiege Mogador at the head of a corps d’armée, whilst 
another corps will attack Ceuta.’’ There are reports from Algiers that 
the Moroccans have attacked some French frontier posts, but have been 
driven back. It would be strange if Morocco was bent upon making 
two enemies at the same time. 

Letters received from Madrid to the 5th inst."state that the English 
Ambassador had addressed inquiries to the Government of Spain con- 
cerning the concentration of Spanish troops in Algesiras. ‘The reply 
of Spain is said to have been drawn up with great courtesy, but did not 
fully explain the reasons of the concentration of troops at this point. 

The chiefs of the Republican conspiracy discovered‘at Seville have 
been executed, and a great number of persons compromised in the 
affair set at liberty. 

ITALY 


Rumours of changes in the Neapolitan Ministry still continue. 
Sicily is represented to be in a state of great excitement. Whole 
families are leaving and taking refuge in Naples. Eight thousand three 
hundred and eighty-six Swiss in all have embarked at Naples for 
Marseilles. The King is reputed to have rendered himself unpopular 
with his army by the abolition of the system of promotion by seniority, 
— will, it is feared, open the door to favouritism in its worst 
shape, 

The Pope has been attacked with fover, and in consequence has 
suspended all audieuces for several days. He is now recovering, and 
will leave in a few days for Castel Gondolfo, It is reported from 
Rome (writes the Paris correspodent of the Glove) that the Cardinals 
advise Pio to withdraw (whither not stated), and he himself talks like 
George the Fourth of ‘ his coronation oath,” by which he is debarred 
from emancipating the Bolognese, as ‘‘he swore to hand over the Papal 
estate undiminished to his successor.” i 

The Turin papers seem by no means surprised at the declaration 
of the Moniteur which we print elsewhere. They state that it was 
anticipated by the Sardinian Government, and that the latter has 
received from the French Government a note most favourable to 
Italy. They add that the French Emperor made a very encouraging 
reply to the Modenese deputation, and that the note in the Moniteur, 
after all, contains the important official announcement that the deposed 
Princes will not be restored by foreign troops. 


AUSTRIA. 

The great measure in favour of tolerance to Protestantism in Austria 
has at last received the Austrian Emperor's sanction. The four million 
Protestants which the empire contains will henceforward be, as far as 
liberty of worship is concerned, on a footing of perfect equality with 
their Catholic fellow-subjects. 

The Government has extended measures of clemency to Venetia. All 
those who were detained in prison as a security against disorder or 
rebellion have been set at liberty. Some persons actually convicted of 
political offences, but who were deemed not dangerous to the public 
safety, have likewise been freed and sent home. 

The Oecsterretschische Corresponden: contradicts the rumours of 
fresh troops having been sent to Italy, and adds that these rumours 
arose probably from many of the soldiers having returned home on 


leave. 
MOROCCO. 
The Emperor of Morocco is dead. Sidi Mohammed has been pro- 
claimed Emperor at Fez, Mequinez, Tetowin, and Arabas, and is about 
to be proclaimed at Tangiers. 


ve 3 bras oil ee EAST. 

ircassian deputation lately arrived at Constantinople, and presen 

to the Ambassadors of the several Powers a declaration protesting err 

the invasion of their country by Russia, and stating that the whole 

4 their provinces would be forced to submission if abandoned by the 
orte, 

The immigration of the Tcherkses and Tartars has increased so much 

lately that the Government has been obliged to think of forming a 

new place of residence for them, and it has been decided to assign 

to them portions of land in Asia. A part of these mountaineers have 

been already sent to Tsiftler Tschifte, on the large domains of the Sultan 

near Kutajeh, and on the coasts of Anatolia. 

Reinforcements of troops have been sent to Crete. Several arrests 
have taken place. A secret understanding has been discovered among 
the Cretan refugees in Greece. The principal Greek inhabitants of Crete 
have forwarded a memorial to the Porte to justify themselves, 

News from Erzeroum states that a large fire had broken out, and the 
town had been visited again by repeated earthquake shocks, 

The Sultan nearly lost his life last Saturday, An Ionian captain com- 
manding an English steam-tug drove his veseel twice against the Imperial 
caique, and the Sultan was saved with great difficulty. The captain has 
been arrested, and Sir Henry Bulwer has assured the Government 
that the most searching inquiry shall be made into this affair, The 
Governor of Candia has sent in his resignation, The smuggling of 
arms continues there, and a seizure of a bomb-vessel charged with 


powder has been made. The 


olitical agitation in Servia is on the 
The National Aoombly (Skouptschina) has been convoked. 
PRUSSIA. ; 

“The King of Prussia,” says a letter from Berlin of the 10th, 
‘*has become so much better that his dag is able to get up every 
day, and even to walk without assistance. He sleeps well at night, 
and has a tolerable appetite. The intellectual condition of the King 
has also improved. fis Majesty manifests more interest in what takes 
places around him, has inquired after members of his family and 
suite, and is now aware of the gravity of his own malady. To-day 
the King, for the first time for a long period, has been able to take 
the air on the terrace of his apartments.” 


AMERICA. pghts 

The Presidential nominations form the chief topic_of conversation in 
America. There are three candidates in the field; Wire, Douglas, and 
Bolts. At the last accounts Bolts was a little ahead. 

Disturbances have again broken out in Kansas. : 

A false report has been current in New York of the foundering of 
the U.S. frigate Congress with all hands. 

Damage to the extent of between 100,000 dollars and 200,000 dollars 
has been occasioned at New Bedford by fire ; two vessels were destroyed. 

American advices from Nicaragua assert that the United States’ treaty 
with the Republic had been ratitied; that the French treaty will have 
to be essentially amended before it is accepted; and that Sir W. 
Ouseley’s will be totally rejected. The Republic, it is also stated, 
decline to give any Power special privileges over the Nicaraguan route. 


increase. 


RUSSIA. 

A letter received in Paris from St. Petersburg, dated August 30, 
says :—‘‘I have seen it stated in some German journals that the Russian 
Cabinet insists on the restoration ef the Princes of Central Italy. It 
is not so; of this Ican assure you. The solution which would please 
our Cabinet best would be, first, the annexation of the Duchies to Pied- 
mont, or, if not, the creation of a kingdom of Etruria under Prince 
Napoleon ; but, under any circumstances, the regulation of the Italian 
question by a congress, in conformity with the wishes of the Italian 

ople.’” 

Pet he Emperor has decided that, for the future, the prisoners sent to 
Siberia shall be divided into four categories—the banished convicts ; 
the banished colonists; the exiles who, after their time has expired, 
are allowed to reside there ; and the persons sent to Siberia for State 


reasons, 
INDIA. 
THE EUROPEAN DISAFFECTION. 


The Commander-in-Chief has issued the following order to the men 
of the late Company’s army :— 

The Commander-in-Chief deems it right to inform such men of her 
Majesty’s Indian regiments as may take theirdischarge under the Governor- 
General’s order, No. 883, of the 20th ult., that he not only cannot hold out 
any hope to them that in case of their re-enlistment their former service 
will be counted in their favour, but that he is confident that any such claim 
to reckon former service on re-enlistment made by the men alluded to will 
certainly be denied by her Majesty’s Government. . 

The Commander-in-Chief accordingly, with the sanction of his Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, desires that the last portion of 
the declaration signed by the soldiers on discharge, beginning immediately 
after the words “ pensionary benefit,” shall be omitted in the case of men 
taking their discharges under the Governor-General’s order above quoted. 

Having uttered this warning, the Commander-in-Chief hopes that the old 
soldiers of her Majesty’s Indian army will be wise enough not to throwaway 
without due reflection, and in a moment of excitement, the advantage of 
former services. ‘They are precisely in the same position as regards pay, 
pension, clothing, and other regulations as the men in her Majesty’s regi- 
ments of the line, 

Let them think well on the mischief they may incur by a false step now 
taken in consequence of the option of discharge, which has lately been given 
them under the orders of the Government. 

But the tide is too strong to be resisted, and 5391 men have formally 
recorded their applications for discharge. The shipmasters at Calcutta 
are raising difficulties about taking them, believing the men will be 
insubordinate. The difliculties, however, only increase the rates of 
passage-money, and the men are to be sent home armed. The last pro- 
vision is the consequence of a direct order from Lord Stanley, instructing 
all the Indian Governments, ‘‘in the disturbed state of Europe,” to 
send all invalids and discharged men home with their arms, 


THE REBELS, 


The latest reports of the rebels locate their greatest numbers, said to 
be some 8000 men in ali, in the Nepaulese Hills. ‘Two small bodies of 
them have been surprised and to some extent cut up in the Tran Raptee 
district. The Caleutta Englishman says:—‘ They are not in them- 
selves so important as in the fact that they are in comparatively com- 
fortable quarters and well fed by our Nepaulese friends; by no means 
an insignificant indication.” Encouraged, perhaps, by the escape of 
the Nawab of Furrackabad, Nana Sahib himself has written to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra that if the Government will give him 
Poona Ssttara he will desist from hostilities. 


ONE OF THE LAST JUNGLE FIGHTS, 


The (razette of Friday week contains the following despatch :— 

“For the information of Major-General Sir J. Hope Grant, K.C.B., 
commanding in Oude, I have the honour to report that, having ascer- 
tained from my spies, that two leaders named Bull and Bulkurreem 
Sing, with a body of rebels, were located in the village of Chainpore, 
on the hedge of the jungle under the Nepaul Hills, about twenty miles 
north-east of Dhubeeree, I resolved to make a night march, and surprise 
them if possible. I accordingly marched at five p.m. on the 31st 
ultimo, leaving my camp under protection of a company of the 3rd Sikh 
Infantry, with instructions to move up to Siswa early the next morning, 

“At nine p.m. I had arrived within six miles of the position sup- 
posed to be occupied by the enemy. As I considered it would be un- 
advisable to reach it before daylight, I bivouacked for the night, 
marching again at two o'clock, a.m., and succeeded, just as the day 
broke, in surprising and capturing twenty rebels, three elephants, two 
camels, seventeen horses, besides a large quantity of arms of all 
descriptions. Amongst the prisoners captured were sepoys of the 42nd, 
60th, and 67th Regiments of Native Infantry. 

“T was now informed that the remainder of the rebels, with Bullee 
and Bulkurreem Sing, occupied a line of topes running along the edge 
of the Terraie, and within half a mile of it. Leaving the prisoners in 
the charge of a small guard, I at once pushed on with the remainder 
of the troops; but fearing that the enemy might obtain information of 
my approach, I advanced with the cavalry, with a view to getting 
between them and the Terraie, to cut off their retreat, and keep them 
in check till my infantry could come up. This I succeeded in doing, 
but the rebels, apparently all regular sepoys, and about 200 strong, 
turned out and attacked me in a most determined manner, Seeing 
this Tat once charged them. I was received by a volley of musketry, 
and before I could rally my cavalry the enemy had made a hasty retreat 
into the dense jun le in their front. When the infaatry came up I 
followed for some distance, but, losing ail trace of them, was obliged 
to give up the Darealt, and, marching westward along the edge of the 
Terraie, reached this at five p.m. yesterday, having gone over upwards 
of forty miles in twenty-four hours. 

“I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the detachment. All 
exerted themselves and endured with equal cheerfulness tho fatigue of 
a long and harassicg march in one of the hottest days I ever expe- 
rienced in India. K. Renny, Captain, 

Commanding 3rd Sikh Infantry. 
A NEW CASTE QUARREL, 

One of those caste quarrels hitherto almost peculiar to South Indi 
occurred last month at Galle. _The people of the Jaggaroo caste, oe 
dustrious class, began the habit of wearing combs. The Wellala and 
Fisher castes, holding, like the neg castes in Travancore, that one of 


their peculiar privileges was invaded. It 
disorder and b podabied ensued, al aa al 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 
THE CONFERENCES, 
The .Vord publishes information received from its correspondent at 
Zurich in re eto the proceedings of the Conference. ‘This acsount 
refuses cred the statement that the plenipotentiaries ha: arranged 


| the frontier and financial questions, and asserts that they have not yet 


come to any decision respecting the environs of the fortress. Austria, 


| it says, is inclined to cede nothing, while Lombardy advances a long 


series of claims. It is also stated that Austria has given up the hope 
of seeing the question of the Duchies settled by the Conference, On 
the day afler that on which the .Vord’s correspondent wrote there was 
to be a full meeting of the respresentatives, and Count Colloredo wag to 
demand the fulfilment of the article in the Villafranea treaty referri,, ¢ 
to the restoration of the Grand Dukes, not expecting the demand io Le 
successful, but wishing thereby to prolong the present state of un- 
certainty in the hope of procuring the ultimate restoration of the Dukes, 

A telegram from Zurich dated the 13th inst. says :—** The Conferences 
are suspended for the present, until Count Colloredo receives fresh 
instructions from Vienna, Count Wimptten, Secretary of the Austrian 
Embassy at Naples, has arrived on a visit to Count Colloredo. 

The members of the Government of Zurich have invited all the 
plenipotentiaries to an excursion in steamers on the lake of Zurich. 
The Grand Duke of Baden will, before leaving, ‘ assist” at a breakfast 
of the plenipotentiaries, to be given at the Hotel Bauer. 


THE DUCHIES, 


The Representative Assembly of Parma, following the example of the 
Tuscans and Romagnoles, has pronounced the overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty. On the 7th the National Assombly was opened with great 
solemnity. After the religious ceremonics at the Cathedral were con- 
cluded, the deputies proceeded to the Palace, amidst the cheers of a 
numerous assembly of the people and National Guard. The Dictator 
Farini addressed the Assembly, reviewing the history of the rule of the 
Bourbons in the Duchies, and terminated his speech amid cries of 
“Vive Victor Emmanuel!” ‘Vie city was en féte. On the 11th the 
Assembly, after having receiv | the report of the commission, yoted 
unanimously and by ballot the déciéance of the Bourbon dynasty and 
the perpetual expulsion of all Princes of that house from the Govern- 
ment of these States. At the same sitting an address of thanks to the 
Emperor Napoleon was uno simously adopted, and the following pro- 
posals were adopted: —'l'ue annexation of the States to the king- 
dom of Sardinia, under the constitutional sceptre of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The construction of a silver medal, to be distributed 
among the inhabitants of those provinces whive have taken part in the 
war. The crection of a monument, to perpetuate the names of those 
compatriots who have died for their country since 1848. On the follow- 
ing day, the 12th, the Assembly voted unanimously the annexation of 
the provinces of Parma to the kingdom of Sardinia, under the sceptre 
of the glorious dynasty of Savoy. A solemn silence reigned in the 
hall of the Assembly during the voting, but at the proclamation of the 
result of the ballot enthusiastic cheers and loud vivats to Victor 
Emmanuel burst forth from all parts. The Assembly has chosen five 
deputies to convey the wishes of the population to the King of Sar- 
dinia. The following motions have been taken into consideration :— 
The confirmation of Signor Farina as dictator. The promulgation of 
the statutes of Sardinia. The formation of a fund for the assistance 
of the Venetian volunteers. 

The Dictator of Modena and Parma, Farini, has issued a decree 
enacting, in consequence of the vote of union with Piedmont lately 
renewed by universal suffrage, that those countries shall be considered 
integral parts of the kingdom of Sardinia, and that in consequence 
the constitution of that kingdom shall be proclaimed. Provisionally, 
the legislative and executive powers are to continue to be exercised 
by the Dictator, but under the constitutional guarantees. 

A deputation consisting of the Marquis Lajatico, Chevalier Peruzzi, 
Professor Mattteucci, were to leave very shortly for Paris, on a mission 
from the Tuscan Government, On Sunday Signor Ricasoli reviewed 
the National Guard, the crowds shouting ‘‘ Viva il Ré.’’ Ricasoli 
has also published an order of the day, thanking the Guard in the 
name of the country and the King of Sardinia, for their bearing and 
discipline, expressing confidence in the future, and hoping that the 
Guard and the regular troops would support the wishes oi the country. 


THE ARCHDUKES. 
The following hypothetical version of the recent negotiations 
between France and Austria is given by the Independance Belge as 
one of the many “ suppositions ’’ afloat :— : 


The Archdukes to give up to the chief of their family and of the House of 
Hapsburg their respective rights in ‘Tuscany and Modena ; the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to hand them over to Prince Napoleon Jerome, who, uniting 
with them Parma and the Legations, would become King of Etruria. In 
the Legations the Prince to govern as a tributary to the Pope. ‘The 
Emperor of the French to require of Victor Emmanuel the exertion of his 
influence in Central Italy in tavour of his son-in-law. It is added that the 
Duke of Modena, being rich and childless, and his reversion belonging to 
Austria, would need no compensation. Of the Duchess of Parma there is 
no mention. Ferdinand IV. of Tuscany would take the Danubian 
Principalities, Prince Couza making room for him. 


ANNEXATION OF THE ROMAGNA TO PIEDMONT, 


; re the 6th the Assembly unanimously adopted the following reso- 
ution :— 


We, the representatives of the people of the Romagna, calling on the 
Deity to witness the righteousness of our intentions, declare that the peop 
of the Romagna, strong in their right, will no longer submit to the tem- 
poral government of the Pope. 

On the 7th the Assembly unanimously adopted the following pro- 
position :— 

We declare that the people of the Romagna desire annexation to the c.- 
stitutional kingdom of Sardinia under the sceptre of King Victor Eminai vel. 

ie : i ‘ ; 

The city was illuminated, and universal joy and order prevuiled. 

The assembly also authorised the President of the National Asser aly 
to present an address to the Emperor Napoleon and to the King V ctor 
Emmanuel expressing their sympathies tor Venetia; and the Assu ly 
further offered to Make pecuniary sacrifices in her fayour. 

On the 10th the National Assembly decreed :— 

That all those who have governed in the Romagna fi 2 

‘ 4 agna from the 12th « 
be ang Dresont, time have deserved well of their country . : 

e ratification of the title and authority of M. Cipriani as Gov str 
Coneral, with responsible Ministers, eo Sona aeeae! 
, That tull powers be conterred on M. Cipriani for the preserv, iti f order 
in the Inierlor and for the detence ot the DoUREey, Sari taet 
Pcie gh poe ve erates Me co-operate energeticaily for the accom- 

n e Wishes of the Assembly to procure a re iutimate unio: 
a. eae ence provinces of Central Ttaiy, pr ee ree age 
Nhat to M. Cipriani is given the futuit guing res ing 
the National Acsattiy. g utuity of proroguing and re-convoking 
; An hour alterwards the Minister of Grace and Justice read a decree 
or the prorogation of the Assembly, ‘The Assembly of Bologna 
consists of 124 Deputies. Amongst these there are two Princes, seven 
Marquises, thirty Counts, three Chevaliers, twenty-seven physicians, 
Seventeen lawyers, twelve protessors, and three vilicers, The remainder 
are merchun's or landed proprietors. 
5 The following Js the text of the motion presented to the Assembly of 
ounen on the Srd, and the adoption of which we announced last 
_ Considering that the people of Romagna, av 
lived under tucir owa statutes und laws, 
century formed pari of a civil lhingdom, w 
poral Goverment of the Pope a | 
Verninent, while it did mot revive tt 
inst one ot the Italian ki sdom, anid 
nauistration, well known to Europe; « 
the hisvory of these provinces be 
Teactions, so that at length exc. 
became the ordinary rule of Gor Lt 
duced serious evils, not only by destroying 
overthrowing the moral sense of the people 
tranquillity of Italy and Europe; i ‘ 
Was vain, that the prayers of the 


ne 


ing in former centuries 
ning of the present 


ring that that Go- 
' 
3 


aL eye 
sidering that this pro- 
ie prosperity, but also by 
With incessant danger to the 
considering that every attempt at reform 
people remained unheard, as weil as the 
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advice of the Potentates of Europe, and that the promises made were never 
kept; considering that the said Government has been found to be incom- 
patible with Italian nationality, with civil equality, and political liberty ; 
considering that it was not even able to defend the lives and proj. rty 
of its subjects; considering that it abdicated its sovere ignty de ) 
giving up its noblest prerogatives into the hands of Austr 


fact 
etd, 


ian Cienerals, 


who for many years held the civil and military government 
of these provinces in their hands, and conducted’ it ill; con. 
sidering that it cannot support itself by its own strength, but 


only by foreign or mercenary armies, and has therefore be. 
patible with public tranquillity and permanent order; 
that the temporal Government of the Pope is substantially and historical 
distinct from the spiritual government of the Church, which these popula- 
tions will always respect; we, representatives of the people of Romugna, 
emyvoked in General Assembly, and calling God to witness as to the 
rectitude of our intentions, declare—that the people of Romagna refuse to 
live any longer under the temporal sway of the Pontiff. 

Professor ALkSsANDRINI, Count Masi. 

Professor Rizzout. Count Mosri-Esvense. 

Count Bextivoc io. Count Rasponi, 

Count GampBrriny, Dr. BILANciont. 

Count Matvezzt, Marquis Vanano. 

DISTURBANCE AT BERGAMO, 

The Sardinian journals recently had a story to this effect: That at 
Bergamo the Bishop refused to officiate at a mortuary mass for the 
allied soldiers killed in the war, and at the same time appointed a 
service for the repose of the Austrians who fell at Magenta and Solferino. 
The patriotic feelings of the Bergamese rose to such a pitch that the 
Episcopal palace was stormed and burned to the ground. But it now 
appears that the Bishop did xof refuse the use of the church for the 
commemoration festivity in honour of the fallen patriots; that he did 
not forbid the rector of the parish from taking part in it; that he 
did, on the contrary, officiate himself on the occasion, and that he 
even gave his assent to a layman haranguing the audience in the 
church, and only required that the speech should be appropriate to 
the place. When he discovered it was not, he stepped in and pro- 
nounced the interdict which the rules of the Church obliges him to 

ronounce on consecrated ground. The guilt, therefore, of the out- 
freak that followed cannot justly be attributed to him. 


come incom- 
lastly, considering 


RENEWAL OF THE CHINESE WAR. 
THREE ENGLISH VESSELS SUNK, 


In our previous Overland summaries it was mentioned that the 
latest news from Shanghai had represented the British, French, and 
American Ministers as on the eve of their departure from that place for 
Pekin, vid the Gulf of Pechelee. hey actually left on the loth of 
June—the Hon. Mr. Bruce in her Majesty’s ship Magicienne, with the 
Coromandel as tender; M.de Bourboulon in H.I.M.S. Du Chayla, 
with the steamer Norzagaray; and his Excellency Mr. Ward, the United 
States’ Minister, in the Powhattan, with the chartered steamer Toey- 
wan. Admiral Hope left for the Gulf three days before; and 
a large British force was to rendezvous at Sha-lui-tien, about 
fifty miles from the mouth of the Peiho. Every precaution had 
been taken to force, if necessary, admission to Pekin, and the 
proper exchange of the ratitied treaties. Between 500 and 600 of 
the Royal Marines, with 100 of the Royal Engineers and a number of 
seamen, were to accompany the Hon. Mr. Bruce; while abundance of 
provisions ready for land package, with 200 of military-train coolies, 
would render the expedition in great part independent of the Chinese 

The reason for all these precautions was certain attempts made by the 
Chinese Imperial Commissioners at Shanghai to persuade the leaders 
of the expedition into delaying operations for a specified time. Their 
manner of doing so was of a nature to create a suspicion which turns 
out to have been too well founded. The expedition, which reached the 
mouth of the Peiho on the 25th of June, met, this time, with a far 
more stubborn resistance than was experienced when the allies for 
the first time forced their entrance into the river. Indeed, the squadron 
had ignominiously to return, after having suffered a comparatively 
greater loss in ships, officers, and men, than this country has had to 
suffer of late in contests with States deemed far more bellicose than the 
Chinese empire. 

The following telegram was first received from Mr. Rumbold, 
Secretary to her Ma; - y’s Mission in China, dated Aden, August 29 :— 

Admiral Hope arrived off the Peiho River on the 17th June, and found 
that the fortifications had been rebuilt, but no guns or men were visible. 
The entrance into the river was barred with booms and stakes, 

The Plenipotentiaries joined the squadron on the 20th, and, no notice 
having been taken of the announcement of their arrival, an attempt was 
made on the 25th to force a passage, when on a sudden batteries, supported 
by a Mongol force, of apparently 20,000 men, were unmasked, and openeda 
destructive fire. 

After a severe action the squadron was obliged to withdraw, with the loss 
of the Cormorant, the Lee, and the Plover, and 464 killed and wounded. 
The French had 14 killed and wounded out of 60, 

The Plenipotentiaries have returned to Shanghai. The rest of China is 
reported quict. 

No fears are entertained about Canton, but the Tartar troops had been 
disarmed as a matter of precaution, 

According to intelligence from Hong Kong, Mr. Bruce arrived off the 
Peiho on the 18th of June, and sought communication with the autho- 
rities on shore. No officers of rank were found, but some messages 
were interchanged between some petty mandarins and Mr. Bruce's 
suite. The tenour of these was, that the foreign Ministers would be 
allowed to proceed to Pekin by a passage to the northward, but that no 
man-of-war would be allowed to enter the Peiho. They disclaimed acting 
under Imperial orders, stating that the forts and barriers were con- 
structed by the country people to protect them against pirates. Failing 
to obtain any satisfactory intercourse, Mr. Bruce handed the matter 
over to Admiral Hope, who, on the 25th of June, proceeded to force a 
passage. ; 

The result is given in the inclesed extracts from the .Vorth China 
Herald of the 9th and 14th of July :— 

‘* Her Majesty's Ship ——, off the Peiho, July 1. 

“On the 25th of June the negotiations with the Chinese having come 
to nothing but a put-off to gain time, the Admiral, with his flag flying 
in the Plover, followed by the gun-boats Lee, Nimrod, Cormorant, 
Opossum, Banterer, Starling, Forester, Kestrel, Janus, and Haughty, 
proceeded to take up a position off the Peiho forts, ready to attack in 
case the Chinese should offer any resistance to clearing away the bar- 
riers. A 2p.m., the stations having been pretty well obtained (with 
the exception of the Starling and Banterer, which were on shore—the 
former on the south and the latter on the north bank), the Plover aud 
Opossum weighed ; the latter proceeded to clear away a passage through 
the iron stakes which composed the first obstruction. Two of these 
having been drawn, the Plover, followed by the Opossum, passed 
through them, and also the second boom, which had been destroyed by 
the Flag Captain on the previous night. Onarriving at the second she 
attempted, together with the Opossum, to break through it, but with- 
out effect. Almost immediately a single gun was fired at her, and 
directly all the masks were rolled up, and a tremendous fire was opened | 
on the squadron, and the action became general. The Lee, by signi | 
from the Plover, passed through the stakes to the stpport of the 
Admiral, ‘Lhe Plover and the Opossum were, however, soon obliged to | 
Slip, the fire being too heavy jor them, and, foliowed by the Lee, 


dropped clear of the stakes at 3.15. ‘I'he gun-boat Plover suftered 
Very much in killed and wounded. An oilicer was sent to the re- 
Serve to order up reinforcements, but the tide was too strong for the 
boats to attempt to pull up. The American flag officer very kindly , 
offered to tow the boats up tu a position to enable them to reach the 
gun-boats, At 4.30 the eneimy’s tire was slackened considerably, orders 
Were seit down to the reserve for Marines and Naval Brigades to pre- 
pare to land, and the Forester and the Onossum, together with vie 
Loeywan, procesded and towed them ta the Nunrod, the place of ren- 
dezvous, “At an early period of th: action the Admiral had been 
Wounded 92 board the Plover by a splinter in the thigh, and that vissel 
Was alinost entirely disabled. “He shitted his ilag to the Opo-sum. | 
When there he took his station on th» caboose, and thence issued his 

orders, until a round-shot cut the mainstay on which he was leaning, 

and caused him to fall to the deck—a height of some eight feet — break- 


| evidentiy a mark for the eaemy until he shifted to the Cormorant. 
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ing a rib and severely sh: 
Opossum in the Du Chayla’s gig, and proceeded to the Cormorant, 
where he remained. At 5-45 the boats, having assembled alongside the 
Nimrod, pushed for the shore as near the stakes a possible and opposite 
to the left bastion, about 600 yards distant from it. 


experienced in getting up the scaling-ladders and bridges. The Marines 
and Naval Briyade, 9 small portion of which had only just landed, 
pushed to the front under a very heavy fire from six guns in flank and 
in front. The fire from the walls of jingalls, rifles, and arrows, was 
also very heavy, 

“No check had hitherto taken place, but here a ditch, five feet deep 
and ten broad, occurred, and the men, having no ehoice, plunged across, 
and thereby wetted their ammunition. A party of some fitty officers 
and men again pushed or and crossed another wet ditch, which took 
them within twenty yards of the wall. In the meantime Captains 
Shadwell avd Vansittart, as also Colonel Lemon, having been wounded, 
the command devolved on Commanders Commerell and Major Parke. 
It was now about nine o’clock, and darkness had set it. The position 
of the landing party was most precarious ; fifty officers and men alone 
remained in the first ditch, and about 150 in the second, Many had 
been killed and wounded, and, with the exception of a small body 150 
yards further back, no reinforcements appeared to be offering, and the 
men already at the front were perfectly exhausted, and without dry 
ammuvition or rifles fit to use. The officers in vain encouraged their 
men to charze to the walls, but it was ineffectual: the men were few 
and done up, and even if they had not been they never could have 
carried them against the thousands that lined the walls. Under these 
circumstances the commanding officer dispatched an officer to the rear 
to ask for instructions, and the senior officer sent him back immediately 
with orders for the force to withdraw, as no reinforcements could be 
sent. Directly this order was received the wounded were dispatched 
to the rear by twos and threes, and, two hours having been given them 
to get to the boats, the small advanced party retreated in good order 
from ditch to ditch, examining the ground in their retreat for 
any wounded that might have been overlooked. Man r fellows, 
alas! in the retreat fell to rise no more, but the Suni wave saved 
and brought off. 

“Inthe meantime the boats of 


the squadron under Captain Willes 
employed themselves in embarking 


the wounded and landing party, and 
at one o’clock, or a little after, they were all off. The gun-boats did 
their duty ably, and covered the landing party up to the latest moment 
it was prudent to fire; and shortly after, as a testimony of their hard- 
fought day, the Lee and Kestrel sunk, and the Haughty just managed 
to keep herself afloat till the morning, when she went down, but fortu- 
nately out of range. At three a.m. the Cormorant, with the Admiral 
on board, and full of wounded, was so fast aground that it was con- 
sidered necessary to leave her, as she was right under the batteries, and 
at daylight the enemy would doubtless concentrate their fire on her, 
whereas, if she were temporarily abandoned, it was hoped that the 
enemy would cease firing on her, and the next night we should be 
able to get her off. For the same reasons the Plover and Starling, both 
immovably aground, were cleared of their crews. The morning of the 
26th showed our squadron in sad condition—hardly a gun-boat but was 
disabled. However, during the day the carpenters of the squadron 
were employed patching them up temporarily, and the Starling having 
floated, her Second Master proceeded in a dingy and cut her cable, when 
she drifted out of range with theebb. ‘Two night attempts were made by 
Captain Willes to recover the Cormorant and Plover, but without success, 
The Cormorant’s ship’s company having remained till eleven a.m. to 
endeavour to float her, a most terrific tire was opened upon her from 
batteries both north and south, and it soon became evident that she 
was sinking. Orders were therefore sent down to Commander 
Wodehouse, orderiny him to abandon her if he had no hopes. Her 
ship’s company and officers were embarked accordingly, but not before 
the water was up to her lower-deck, and half an hour afterwards she 
went down head foremost. ‘The same night fresh attempts were made 
on the Plover, but it was found impracticable, as she was full of water, 
and gave no hope of her being able to float. At daylight the Kestrel, 
sunk on the 25th under the batteries, was observed drifting out, and, 
having been towed by the Janus into shoal water, was eventually reco- 
vered. During that day the enemy got on board the Plover over 
the mud, and saved us the trouble of destroying her by setting her on 
fire themselves, but not before a great portion of her stores had been 
recovered. 

“The next two or three days the boats of the Chesapeake were 
employed destroying the abandoned vessels as much as possible.” 


“ Ter Majesty's Ship—, off the Peiho, July 3. 

“The whole of the pr had assembled off the Peiho by the 
18th of June, and preparations were immediately made in case warlike 
measures should be necessary, we in the squadron, however, never 
dreaming that the Chinese would be so mad as to resist. On the 24th 
the whole of the Naval and Marine Brigades, with the French frigate 
Du Chayla, were towed in over the bar and put on board some junks 
which had been detained for the purpose out of gunshot of the forts. 
The remainder of this day was spent in making the final preparation 
for an attack on the forts, which are very substantially built, and have 
evidently had the benefit of European skill in their construction, as did 
also their guns during the action. The principal forts consist of three 
bastions connected by curtains and armed with guns of from 24 pound 
to 50 pound. One of these forts is on the south bank of the river 
and another on the north, but that on the north runs at right angles 
to the south batteries, and thus any ships anchoring parallel to the 
south forts—i.e., in the line of the river—are exposed to a raking 
or longitudinal fire from the north forts. Besides these, there are two 
or three other batteries which took part in the action, but without 
much effect. Four very formidable barriers crossed the river, the 
outer one being so situated that it was not more than 600 yards from 
any gun in the batteries, and considerably less than that from most of 
them. The Flag Captain partially destroyed one of these barriers 
during the night of the 24th, but he was fired on by the batteries, and 
retired. 

“On Saturday, June 25, the gun-boats Janus, Kestrel, Lee, Haughty, 
Plover, Starling, Opossum, Banterer, and Forester, with the dispatch- 
vessels Nimrod and Cormorant, took up their positions, the inner 
gun-boat, the Banterer, being close to the outer barrier on the north 
side of the river, the line of vessels crossing the stream from that 
point diagonally, or in a southerly direction, The Admiral had 
hoisted his flag en board the Plover, and, with the Opossum leading, 
he proceeded about two p.m. to foree his way through the outer 
barrier. The Opossum steained at it, but it was too strong for her; 
however, by hooking her anchor to one of the piles she managed to 
drag one up, and so made room to pass through, and then steamed 
on towards the second barrier. - Eyery one now began to think that 
the Chineso were going to let us pass through quietly, but that 
idea was of very shorc duration, for the Admiral, following the 
Opossum, had no sooner pushed the bow of the Plover through the 
barrier than bang went a gun from the batteries into her. She imme- 
diately returned it, and the whole of the forts opened fire, as if by 
magic (this was at 2.40 p.m.). Atremendous caunonade ensued, and 
it lasted without intertaission until, between four and five o'clock, the 
Chinese tiring with remarkable precision, and causing a terrible loss on 
board the gun-boats, the Plover and Opossum had to retrace their steps 
and join the rest of the squadron. So severe was the fire that in a 
very short time the Plover and two other gun-boat« had to be reinforced 
from the Navel Brigade, ‘Che Admiral was wounded in the early part 
of the action, but refused to leave the deck. His gun-boat was 

he 
ral of the vessels grounded, and the enemy’s fire was 
now cutting them to pisces below the water-line. The southern bat- 
teries, however, hud begun to slacken their fire, and, it being thought 
that a landing might be effected with a good prospect of success, an 
officer was sent to inspect the proposed spot for the landing, and 
reported it practicable. The signal was immediately made for tle 
landing parties, aud the two brigades approached in two vessels for 


tide falling, seve 


king him. After a short time he left the 
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some distance, and then pulled in towards the shore. Directly they 
commenced landing they were assailed by a tremendous fire from all the 
| batteries, and a dreadful carnage ensued. The mud was so heavy that 
the men could scarcely struggle through it, and they were mowed down 
by dozens. Many who were wounded fell, and were smothered in the 
mud; others were actually drowned in this dreadful morass from pure 
| fatigue. Many more contrived to push on towards the batteries, but 
| scarcely a man had a dry cartridge. The two ditches were crossed, but 
the utter impossibility of bringing up scaling ladders or bridges through 
such a sea of mud batlled all attempts at storming. The Chinese threw 
out hreballs, which in the darkness that had now come on showed very 
distinctly the position of our people. Captain Shadwell, who co.n- 
manded the Naval Brigade, having been severely wounded, and many 
other officers and men killed and wounded, it was but too evident that 
any further attempt would only entail a still greater sacrifice of life, 
and therefore the retreat was reluctantly ordered. The Chinese gave a 
yell of triumph when they saw this movement, and, if possible, 
redoubled their fire; while our poor fellows retraced their steps as best 
they could, many having to crawl on their hands and knees to prevent 
sinking into the mud altogether. By one p.m. the wounded and the 
remains of the landing party were embarked. To return to the gun-boats 
The duel between them and the forts recommenced with great fury, 
and continued until long after dark, when at length, all the ammunition 
being expended, and the vessels all being in a sinking condition, the 
firing gradually ceased, and by ten s'stnak the action may be said to 
have ended. The Lee and Kestrel had already sunk and the Cormorant 
was fast following their example, and they, with two or three gun- 
boats, had to be deserted during the night. Thus ended this most dis- 
astrous affair ; the only redeeming point in it is that our men, though 
beaten, fought everywhere with the most desperate resolution, and had 
there been firm footing for the Marine and Naval Brigades there can be 
no doubt that the forts would have been carried ; as it was, their part 
of the fighting was a struggle against mud, and not against Chinamen. 
Between the 26th of June and this day we have managed to rescue all 
the vessels from under the guns of the batteries, except the Cormorant, 
Lee, and Plover; they are utterly destroyed, but the remainder have 
been patched up sufficiently to make them float. The Kestrel floated 
out in the most extraordinary manner, and managed to steam out and 
join the rest of the squadron last evening; and the Chinese, who have 
ept up a desultory fire on our vessels ever since the 25th, are now left 
in the quiet enjoyment of their victory. The Americans, though the 
took no part in the action, have been extremely kind in assisting our 
wounded, and in various other ways have earned the good wishes of the 
whole squadron. I send you a list of the killed and wounded, which 
you will see is a very heavy one, considering that the total number of 
men of all arms engaged did not exceed 1300 men. There may be one 
or two names omitted, but itis very difficult to discover among so many 
vessels who are in the list of casualties. I cannot now ascertain the 
number of seamen and marines in each vessel, but the total loss, in- 
cluding officers and men of all arms, is 464 killed and wounded.” 

Among the killed are numbered— 

Lieut. Graves, R.N., Assistance ; Lieut. Clutterbuck, R.N., Coromandel; 
Lieut. Rason, R.N., Plover; Captain M‘Kenna? Royal Regiment; Mr. 
Herbert, midshipman, Chesapeake; Lieut. Woolridge, Royal Marine Bri- 
gade ; Lieut. Inglis, Royal Marines, 

Among the wounded we find the names of 

Admiral Hope, severely ; Capt. Vansittart, Magicienne, loss of left leg 
below knee; Capt. Shadwell, Highflyer, severe wound of foot; Capt. 
Willes, Chesapeake, slightly; Col. Lemon, Royal Marine Brigade, pies 
Lieut. Purvis, R.N., Hightlyer, slightly; ‘Lieut. Buckle, Magicienne, 
slightly; Mr. Burniston, master, Banterer, slightly; Mr. Armitage, mid- 
shipman, Crusier, severely ; Mr. Powlett, midshipman, Cambrian, severely; 
Mr. Smith, mate, Chesapeake, severely; Mr Phillips, second master, 
Plover, slightly; Lieut. Longley, Royal Engineers, severely; Rev. H. 
Hewliatt, chaplain, Royal Marine Brigade, severely ; Capt. Masters, Chesa- 
peake ; Capt. Slaughter, Royal Marine brigade; Lieut. Williams, Royal 
Marine Artillery; Lieut. Crawford, Royal Marine Artillery ; Lieut. Collier. 
Royal Marine Brigade; Lieut. Carrington, Royal Marine Brigade ; Lieut. 
Smith, Royal Marine Brigade ; Lieut. Perceval, Fury, slightly. 

The story that the Chinese batteries were constructed and served by 
Europeans is repeated in another account. The writer says:—‘ The 
belief is universal throughout the squadron that Europeans manned 
the batteries, as well as Chinese, Men in grey coats, with close- 
cropped hair, and with Russian features, were visible in the batteries, 
and the whole of the fortifications were evidently of European design- 
ing. Some of those who advanced near to the wall even go so far as 
to declare that they have heard men calling for more powder in 
Russian; and this morning it is reported that two dead bodies floated 
out of the river, dressed in Chinese clothes, but having incontestably 
European faces. The damaged forts are already repaired.” 

The Hon. F’. W. Bruce and Bourboulon, the Ministers of England 
and France, with their suites, returned to Shanghai, the former in the 
Coromandel, the latter in the Du Chayla. The Magicienne and 
Assistance went to an anchorage off Chinhae, Ningpo, near Kinfang 
Island, where the British squadron were to rendezvous, to recruit the 
sick and wounded. At the latest point to which our intelligence comes 
down, the Admiral, in the Chesapeake, was waiting until the disabled 
gun-boats were ready to accompany him to the rendezvous. The 
American Minister was holding communication with the Chinese 
officials at a more northern entrance to the Peiho. It was expected that 
he would proceed to Pekin. 

THE VESSELS ENGAGED. 
The following vessels were actually engaged :— Coromandel, 2 guns, 
tender to a dings” be reraalitgaen lieutenant commanding; Cormorant, 4 
uns, gun-vessel, Wodehouse, commander; Nimrod, 6 guns, gun-vessel, 
ynniatt, acting commander; Plover, 2 guns, gun-boat, Rason, lieutenant 
commanding ; Opossum, 2 guns, gunboat, Balfour, lieutennant command- 
ing; Haughty, 2 guns, gunboat, Broad, lieutenant commanding ; Lee, 2 
guns, gunboat, Jones, lieutenaut commanding; Kestrel, 2 guns, gunboat, 
Bevan, lieutenant commanding; Janus, 2 guns, nboat, Knewitt, 
lieutenant commanding; Banterer, 2 guns, gunboat, enkins, lieutenant 
commanding ; Starling, 2 guns, gunboat, Whitshed, lieutenant command- 
ing; Forester, 2guns, gunboat, Innes, lieutenant commanding ; alsoasmall 
French gunboat with one bow gun. 
BRITISH MEN OF WAR IN WATERS NORTH OF SINGAPORE, 

Steam-frigate, one, 50 guns ; sailing ditto, three, 40 guns; steam-corvettes, 
three, 50 guns; sailing-corvette, one, 26 guns; steam-sloops, five, 30 guns ; 
sailing ditto, three, 24 guns; gun-boats, seventeen, 68 guns; steam- 
transports, three, 14 guns; ditto tender, one, 4 guns; block-ships, three. 
Total guns, 309; total men, say, 3,900, 

FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA, 

Sailing-frigate, one, 50 guns; steam-sloops, nine, 104 guns 
five, 26 guns ; steam-transports, three, 
guns; steam-frizate, one, 
8 guns. Total guns, 268. 


} gun-boats, 
In China :—Sailing-frigate, one, 40 
40 guns; steam-sloops, two; gun-boats, two, 


RUSSIAN, 
Steam-frigate, one, 44 guns; steam-sloops, seven, 59 guns; gun-boats, 
four, 12 guns. Total guns, 125. 
AMERICAN, AT OR NORTH OF SHANGHAI. 
8.8. Powhattun, 9 guns, Pearson; U.S. Chartered steamer, Toeywan ; 
jermantown, 20 guns, Page; U.8.S. Mississippi, 10 guns, Nicholson. 
poni—U.8, Burveying-serew, Fenimore Cooper, Lieut. J. M. Brock. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday morning, in an article containing the 
details of the late treachery of the Chinese, concludes thus :—* The 
Government of the Emperor and that of Great Britain are about to 
take measures togother to inflict chastisement and obtain every 
satisfaction which so flagrant an act of treachery requires.” It has 
since been stated that 12,000 troops are ordered to be held in readiness 
to leave for China, General Whimpfen is talked of as likely to com- 
mand them. 


Deatn av A Bart.—The Marquis de la Viliatlores gave at La Granja a 
| dinner followed by a ball, at woich the Duchess of Apumeda was con- 
spicuous for her toilet and her loveliness. In the course of the evening her 
fan fell from her hand; a gentleman picked it up and presented it to her, 


| When, to his dismay, he found that she was a corpse! Of course the party 


was immediately broken up, and the Marquis had the painful task of 


announcing to the Queen of Spain this sudden death of one of her most 
attached friends, 
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PADDLE-BOX OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 


WORKS OF WAR IN FRANCE. 

Tur French Government, which a few weeks ago laid itself out so 
ostentatiously for commercial enterprise and works of peace, still carries 
on everywhere works of war. On one side the fortifications of Lille 
are being pursued with feverish activity; and on the other the project 
for fortifying the city of Bruges is in full operation. A cannon-foundry 
on a gigantic scale is about to be established in that axe which is 
designed to become one of the most important fortifications in the 
empire. 


At Toulon several new experiments have been made with the floating 
batteries, and the results have proved that, in thirty-five days, a large 
number of these new destructive machines, with their steam apparatus, 
ean be constructed and transported to a distance, mounted, and rendered 
fit for action in forty-eight hours after their arrival at their destination. 
The Emperor has traced with his own hand the directions for the con- 
struction of these floating batteries, They ar to carry two rifled 
cannon each, be fitted with two screw-propellers of sixteen-horse power, 
to be capable of being taken to pieces with the greatest rapidity, in 
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order to be transported by railway, and so adjusted as to be remounted 
and made ready for action in the shortest space of time possible. 
Another necessity was the facility of dividing the batteries into portions 
no larger in volume nor heavier in weight than allowed by the rail- 
ways, and that these portions should be 80 closely adjusted as to be 
watertight. This problem has been solved by the Compagnie des 
Forges of the Mediterranean. The experiments not having been com- 
pleted on Lake Garda, in consequence of the inexperience of the work- 
men, the Marine has just sueceeded in working out the invention with 
the most perfect success at Toulon. The Minister had allowed two 
months for the construction of the floating batteries. At the end of 
thirty-five days, on the 3rd of July, the first was completed, and 
shipped with all its war matériel, stores, and ammunition, and its double 
crew of engineers and soldiers, on board the Cacique. Arrived at 
Genoa, two days sufficed to land the battery and place it on the railway 
for expedition to Milan. At the peace the battery was replaced on the 
railway, brought back to Genoa, reshipped on board the Cacique, landed 
at Toulon, and transported to the Mourillon, where it was carefully 
warehoused with all its machinery and fittings. The commission named 
by the Minister of Marine to superintend the trial chose expressly 
the most difficult ground as a field for the experiment. Eighty-seven 
hours after the first signal given the iron-bound battery No. 1, moved 
by two engines, with all its matériel and its fighting crew, was launched 
in the harbour, and plying about in the most intricate evolutions under 
the salute of the whole fleet, lost in admiration at the wondrous inven- 
tion, The commission reports that under ordinary circumstances the 
battery could have been launched in forty-eight hours. : 

It is not, however, in ships and batteries that the French are likely 
to excel our navy ; nor in seamanship, nor in the fighting quality of their 
seamen; but they already have a great advantage over us in their 
maritime conscriptions. ‘It cannot fail,” said a correspondent of the 
Times recently, *‘to strike any one who may be acquainted, no matter 
how superficially, with the working of the /nscription Maritime, or 
system of manning the French navy, that a mutual and proportionate 
disarmament of the British and French navies would not leave the two 
countries in the same relative conditions for offence and defence. Dis- 
armament would leave the French means of attack undiminished, and 
always available, while every sailor paid off in England would be lost to 
the service, and every ship laid up would be useless. Disarmament in 
France means nothing more nor less than the formation of reserves, 
capable of being brought forward at any time; it also means econo- 
mising the cost of keeping men until they are wanted for actual service, 
The whole of the maritime population is registered, and liable to serve 
on board men-of-war. The Jnscription Maritime not only includes 
merchant seamen and fishermen, but likewise all naval artificers of 
every description. The system provides for supplying the State with 
the services of this section of the community, and it takes care that the 
services shall be valuable. The men furnished by the conscription are 
draughted off every year into the fleet, where they are carefully in- 
structed in gunnery and the duties of men-of-war’s-men. When this 
is done, and they are thoroughly efficient, they are returned back into 
the merchant service or other civil employment. By this means the 
maritime population is, in reality, an immense naval reserve main- 
tained at no cost to the nation. So far, therefore, as the means of 
offence of France are concerned, it is a matter of no moment to what 
extent she disarms, for her reserves are always maintained intact, and 
are constantly fed with fresh hands who have passed through the 
Imperial Navy for instruction. 

Let us now see how the two systems work, and, without imputing 
bad faith or hostile intention to any one, we will suppose England to 
possess fifty liners afloat and France forty. Both countries agree to 
place out of commission twenty liners each, and to dismiss their crews, 
when the peace party would say that the relative positions of the two 
fleets are maintained. Under this arrangement the English ships are 
laid up and their crews discharged, to join the merchant service, or to 
swell the ranks of the United States’ Navy. Once dismissed, they are 
lost to the English service. The utmost that we could hope would be 
to be able to win back a fraction—perhaps a tenth—of the 20,000 blue- 
jackets who have been entered and taught at such great expense to the 
nation. To get back this portion would necessitate the expendi- 
ture of large sums in the shape of bounties, and a delay of at least 
three months. Nor is this all. As our ships have heavy duties 
to perform, must be distributed over every sea, and are charged with 
the police of the ocean, they could not enter more boys or landsmen 
than at present, except at the risk of impairing the efficiency of the 
crews and jeopardising the safety of the ships. In France the twenty 
liners that would be put out of commission would be moored in the 
harbours of Toulon, Brest, and Cherbourg. They would have all their 
guns on board. Their masts and spars, and rigging and sails, would be 
carefully ticketed and packed away in warehouses along the quays. The 
20,000 seaman discharged would each have his place marked for him on 
board the ship he is told off to. He is obliged to present himself at 
fixed periods to the authorities, and to state where and how he is 
employed, so that they may always be able to put their hands upon him 
when wanted. The French ships remaining in commission, having 
little or no duties to perform, compared with those of English 
ships, are in reality nautical schools. They may receive on board 
the regular quota of conscription every year, and also call in 
from the merchant service young seamen who have learned the 
peaceful portion of their profession, and keep them on board until 
they are well taught in gunnery, and made thorough men-ot- 
war's-men, after which they will be discharged into the reserves. 

. Now, let us suppose that three years hence war should appear 
imminent between the two countries, France, although paying for a 
peace establishment, will have been drilling her maritime population 
according to the regular increase and for a war footing. The 20,000 
men will receive their feuilles de route, and notice to proceed by railway 
to the ports where their respective ships are laid up. Every man knows 
his station, and falls into it naturally and at once. ‘The riggers, 
caulkers, carpenters, and naval artificers, are likewise ordered to join, 
to fit out the ships ready for sea. The whole is done by a simple 
telegraphic order ; and it is no exaggeration to suppose that in a mouth 
the whole French fleet of forty liners would be equipped and at sea, 
and that at very little cost to the nation, since no bounties are given, 
and nayal artificers are paid considerably below the ordinary rate of 
wages. What, then, would be the position of the English fleet ? 
True, there would be thirty liners in commission, but from them must 
be deducted ships on colonial stations—in China, the West Indies, and 
North America—so that there would not muster more than twenty in 
the Mediterranean and the Channel, or half as many as the French. 
To restore the original proportion we should have to bring the twenty 
forward that were laid up in ordinary. But where are the crews? 
There is the naval reserve formed by Sir James Graham, but that is 
not strong enough to man one-third of the ships in ordinary; while, as 
they have not been kept together in crews, they would require to be 
eh months at sea to shake down properly and be efficient. Nor is 
hare EG ee the period of peace referred to both nations would 
ilding and launching ships. France could commission hers 
at once, so far as crews were concerned, out of the reserves she had 
drilled and formed in her fleet on a peace footing. In England, to 
enter a man, recourse must be had to the costly, dilatory, and cumber- 
some system of bounties. Without being liable to the charge of being 
all — one may look forward—if the present state of things is 
Ai 4 by tiesnag under a disarmament—to witness ut the outbreak 
een England and France, should so dire a calamity ever 
oor the English fleet being outnumbered by that of France, and in 
what we have hitherto been accustomed to consider as English waters. 
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THE FRANKLIN MONUMENT. 


Wuen the fate of Sir John Franklin, and of those 
who accompanied him in the Arctic expedition, could 
no longer be considered doubtful, the Government of 
Lord Derby resolved on perpetuating their names and 
fate by a marble monument, which R. Westmacott, 
Esq., R.A., was commissioned to execute. 

After much delay and difficulty, this sculptor ob- 
tained for the site of his work a shallow recess just 
under the western dome of the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, this recess was about 18 feet high by 9 
in width, and 9 inches in depth, and determined the 
size of the monument. At first the limited sum of 
£700 had been voted for the memorial, and the ori- 
ginal notion was to have something much smaller than 
the sculptor contemplated doing. Mr. Westmacott, 
however, sacrificed pecuniary considerations, went 
beyond the extent of his commission, and only after 
a length of time had elapsed succeeded in getting an 
extension of the first-named sum. 

The monument may be described as a bas relief, of 
which a few portions, such as the heads, &c., are in 
alto relief. Ona tablet surmounted by wreaths of oak 
and olive are inscribed the names of all the officers who 
served in the unfortunate expedition. The figures on 
each side are about life size; the one on the left, an 
officer with globe, compasses, chart, books, &c., in- 
dicates the Hope, the Spirit of Science and of Enter- 
prise. On the right a seaman in Arctic dress, bent 
and desponding in attitude, signifies the Result. A 
ship sailing away, and icebergs with a broken spar 
jammed in between the crevices, complete the subject, 
while above all shines the North Star, 

The inscription on the tablet is as follows :— 

To the Memory of Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin, 
K.C.B., and of the undermentioned Officers of her Majesty's 
Discovery Ships Erebus and Terror. 


EREBUS, 
Capt. James Fisjames: 
Commander Graham Gore. 
Ifon. J. D. Le Vesconte, Lieutenant. 
James Walter Fairholme, Lieutenant. 
Robert Orme Sarjent, Lieutenant. 
Charles F. Des Voeux, Lieutenant. 
Edward Couch, Lieutenant. 
Chas. H. Osmer, Paymaster. 
Stephen S. Stanley, Surgeon. 
Harry D. 8. Goodsir, Acting Assistant Surgeon. 
James Reid, Icemaster. 
Thomas Jerry, Boatswain. 
John Weekes, Carpenter. 

TERROR. 
Capt. Francis Rawden Morice Crozier. 
Commander Edward Little. 
George Henry Hodgson, Lieutenant. 
John Irvine, Lieutenant. 
Fredrick John Hornby, Lieutenant. 
Robert Thomas, Lieutenant. 
Jobn Stuart Peddie, Surgeon. 
Alexr. M‘Donald, Assistant Surgeon. 
Thomas Blanky, Icemaster. 
Gillies Alexr. M‘Bean, Second Master. 
Edwin James Howard Helpman, Clerk in Charge. 
John Lane, Boatswain. 
Thomas Honey, Carpenter. 

Also in Memory of the several Officers, Seamen, and 
Royal Marines who sailed from England in the ships 
above named, and who, with their respective Officers, 
lost their lives in the service of their country while 
employed on a Voyage to the Artic Seas in Search of 
a North-West Passage 

A.D, 1845-1854, 


THE HARBOUR OF LA CHROMA. : 

In the neighbourhood of the town of Ragusa, with 
its numerous islets, are situated the island and fort 
of La Chroma, seen on the right of our Picture. They 
are scarcely the distance of a gunshot from the an- 
chorage of the men-of-war of the Austrian guard 
station. This spot, one of the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful points on the Adriatic coast, was, on 
the Yth of ior , 
a terrible ca‘astrophe. On that day a war-brig, named 
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the Triton, which had anchored in the roadstead, blew 
up. Fortunately for the commander, he had gone on 
shore a short time before the accident occurred ; but 
of those he left on board eighty were returned as dead, 
wounded, and missing. 

What, however, will most interest our readers in 
reference to La Chroma is the fact of it having been 
the spot at which Richard Cour de Lion landed on 
his return from the Crusades. 


SIR H. SEYMOUR ON DIPLOMACY. 

One of our most distinguished diplomatists, Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, favoured the audience of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Whitby, on Wednesday, 
with hints on diplomacy. 

“There was no great craft or mystery in it,” he 
said, ‘‘ but it required an apprenticeship. Any man of 
good abilities and close application would succeed, 
while a person who hoped to lead a life of pleasure 
would neither manage his own affairs nor those of 
his country well. ‘The following were the great 
points which a diplomatic agent was to observe or 
avoid :—1l. The moment he arrived at his post he 
could not bestow too much care and labour to gain 
the confidence of the people among whom he was 
placed ; that was the keystone to the whole. 2. He 
must bear in mind the country which he represents, 
and be careful not only to represent the commercial 
and political interests, but also the character, the 
manners, and the morals, of his native land. The 
foreign Minister had no right whatever to do in 
Rome as they did here—to follow his own pleasure, 
the manner of employing his leisure, and to generally 
conduct himself forgetful of his national character 
and country’s interest. Also, he must keep clear of 
all local interests and politics, and in no way meddle 
in what does not and cannot concern his public 
character. These were some of the elements of the 
diplomatist.”’ He then referred to alliances. ‘It had 
been maintained that we had no right to hold 
alliances with nations who were without the free 
institutions which we enjoyed. In France such free 
institutions were matters of tradition, and yet it was 
of paramount importance there should be amity, 
friendship, and cordialitv between that country and 
England. Any English Minister who wilfully perilled 
that alliance deserved impeachment. One word with 
respect to neutrality. Though he had not a Quaker’s 
coat on, he would not yield to any man living in his 
love for peace; he would make almost any sacrifice 
to secure and perpetuate it. And the way to effect 
this was to be well prepared for war; and to be 
thrusting forward our neutrality on all occasions and 
under all circumstances would only result in subject- 
ing us to constant affronts, and probably provoking 
war. Few gentlemen were more interested in the 
game laws than he, yet he had rather sell his estate 
than put a poor man in gaol for gathering a stick or 
knocking down a hare; but yet it would never occur 
to him to stick up the notice, ‘No mantraps and 
spring-guns here; trespassing and poaching may be 
practised with impunity.’ It had often been said 
that there was a ghost in every house. The ghost in 
the diplomatic house was secrecy, but he had never 
seen it. A distinguished member of the House of 
Commons had recently asked him confidentially to 
impart the principle of mystery in his science, and he 
had some difficulty in assuring him there was really 
none. ‘The affairs of nations were conducted like 
those of individuals. When a man wants to sell his 
estate or his pig, he does not conduct in detail the 
sile at the market cross, but meets his friend in the 
inn parlour and settles the conditions over a glass of 
brandy-and-water if he has any dust in his throat. 
The secrets of diplomacy are just this; and to deprive 
our diplomatist in such transactions of so much secrecy 
would be to compromise our national interests, to 
refuse the amount of protection which every man 
vut a fool takes care to secure for his own.” 


MONUMEDT TO SIR JOHN FRANKLUUN IN THE vaAINTED HALL v¥ Gakux WICH HOSP.TAL —(¢, WESTMACOTT, B.A., SCULPrOR.) 
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THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND ITALY. 


AN important article appeared in the Monitewr of the 9th instant. 
It treats of the Italian question, and may throw some light on the 
interviews at St. Sauveur and the difficulties that have prevailed at 
Zurich :— 

“When facts speak for themselves it seems at first sight that there is 
little to be gained by explaining them. Nevertheless, when passion or 
intrigue distorts the simplest things it becomes necessary to set their 
character in a true light, in order that every one may form an intelligent 
judgment of the course of events. vee : 

“Tn the month of July last, when the Franco-Sardinian and Austrian 
armies were face to face between the Adige and the Mincio, the chances 
were nearly equal on both sides, for if the Franco-Sardinian army had 
on its side the moral influence of acquired success, the Austrian army 
was numerically stronger, and rested not only on formidable fortresses, 
but also on Germany, which was ready at the first signal to make 
common cause with her. Had this eventuality been realised, the 
Emperor Napoleon would have been obliged to withdraw his troops 
from the Mincio and transfer them to the Rhine, and then the Italian 
cause, for which the war was undertaken, would have been, if not lost, 
at least placed in great danger. In these grave circumstances the 
Emperor thought it would be for the good, first of France and then of 
Italy, to conclude peace, provided its conditions could be conformed 
to the programme he had adopted, and useful to the cause he desired to 
serve. 

“The first thing to ascertain was if Austria would cede by treaty the 
territory which had been conquered ; the second, if she would frankly 
abandon the supremacy she had acquired in the peninsula; if she 
would acknowledge the principle of an Italian nationality by admittin 
a federative system ; finally, it she would consent to endow Venetia wit 
institutions which would make it a truly Italian province. 

“ As to the first point, the Emperor of Austria ceded the conquered 
territory without contest ; as to the second, he promised the most ample 
concessions to Venetia, admitting for the example of its future organisa- 
tion the position of Luxemburg towards the Germanic Confederation, 
but he made these concessions strictly conditional upon the return of the 
Archdukes to their States. a . 

“Thus the question was laid down very clearly at Villafranca ; either 
the Emperor must ask nothing for Venetia, and content himself with 
the advantages acquired by arms, or, in order to ootain important con- 
cessions and the acknowledgment of the principle of nationality, he 
must give his consent to the return of the Arehdukes. It was good 
sense, then, which traced the line he was to follow; for it was not a 
question of bringing back the Archdukes by the aid of foreign troops, 
but, on the contrary, to restore them with real guarantees by the free 
will of the people, who would be made to understand how completely 
their return would be for the good of the great Italian country. 

“The foregoing is, in a few words, the real explanation of the 
negotiation of Villafranca; and to every impartial mind it is evident 
that the Emperor Napoleon obtained*by the treaty of peace as mueh as, 
and perhaps more than, he had acquired by arms. We must even dis- 
tinetly acknowledge that it was not without a feeling of profound 
sympathy that the Emperor Napoleon saw with what frankness and 
resolution the Emperor Francis Joseph renounced, for the sake of 
European peace, and in the desire of re-establishing good relations with 
France, not only one of his fairest provinces, but even the policy— 
dangerous, perhaps, it may have been, but in ‘any case not devoid of 
glory—which had secured to Austria the dominion of Italy. — 

“Tn fact, if the treaty were sincerely carried out, Austria was no 
longer for the peninsula that hostile and formidable enemy that bafiled 
all the national aspirations—from Parma to Rome, and from Florence 
to Naples; but, on the contrary, she became a friendly Power, since 
she freely consented to be no longer a German Power on this side of 
the Alps, and to develop Italian nationality as far as the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

“From the preceding it is easy to comprehend that, if, after the 
peace, the destinies of Italy had been confided to men more intent on 
the future welfare of their common country than on petty partial suc- 
cesses, the object of their efforts should have been to develop and not 
restrict the consequences of the treaty of Villafranca. What more 
simple and patriotic, in fact, than to say to Austria: ‘You désire the 
return of the Archdukes? Well, be it so; but then fulfil loyally your 

romises concerning Venetia; let her receive a life proper for herself; 

et her have an Italian administration and army; in one word, let the 

Emperor of Austria be on this side of the Alps nothing more than the 
Grand Duke of Venetia, just as the King of the Netherlands is for 
Germany merely the Grand Duke of Luxemburg.’ 

“Tt is even possible that, as the result of frank and friendly nego- 
tiations, one might have induced the Emperor of Austria to adopt 
combinations more in harmony with the wishes manifested by the 
Duchies of Modena and Parma. 

“The Emperor Napoleon, after what had passed, was justified in 
relying on the good sense and the patriotism of Italy, and in believing 
that it would understand the motives of his policy, which may be briefly 
stated as follows :—‘ Instead of risking a European war, and conse- 
quently the independence of his country; instead of expending three 
hundred millions (of francs) more, and shedding the blood of fifty 
thousand of his soldiers, the Emperor Napoleon accepted a peace which 
sanctions, for the first time for ages, the nationality of the peninsula, 
Piedmont, which represents more A eae the Italian cause, finds 
her power considerabiy augmented; and, if the confederation be 
established, she will play the principal part therein; but one only con- 
dition is annexed to all these advantages—it is the return of the old 
Sovereign houses to their States.’ This language, we still believe, will 
be understood by the sound-minded portion of the nation; for other- 
wise what will happen? The French Government has already declared 
the Arehdukes will not be restored to their States by a foreign force, 
but a part of the conditions of the peace of Villafranca not having been 
executed, the Emperor of Austria will find himself released from all 
the engagements made in favour of Venetia. Harassed by hostile de- 
monstrations on the right bank of the Po, he will maintain a war foot- 
ing on the left bank; and, instead of a policy of couciliation and peace, 
we shall see a policy of distrust and of hatred revive, which will entail 
new troubles and new misfortunes. 

“Great hopes seem to be entertained of a European congress, and 
we heartily desire it; but we much donbt if a congress will offer 
better conditions for Italy. A congress will only demand what is just ; 
and would it be just to demand of a great Power important concessions 
without offering in return suitable compensations? ‘The only issue would 
be war; but let not Italy be mistaken, ‘There is but one Power in 
Europe which makes war for an (dec ; that is France, and France has 
accomplished her task.’’ 

This important article is naturally the subject of (favourable) com- 
ment in the Paris press. Several of’ the papers, however, publish the 
document without-any observation, the Constitutionnel, the Union, the 
Univers, and the Patrie being of that number. 


New Improvements iN ARTILLERY.--Mr. Warny, the inventor of the 
new breech-loading percussion cannon, which during some recent tria!s at 
Chatham discharged twenty shots per minute, has succeeded in attaching a 
wrought-iron breech to a cast-iron gun—the first successful attempt of the 
kind. The gun experimented upon consisted of the ordinary cast-iron 
barrel, weighing about 40lb., which, neta Sage rifled, Mr. Waray 
attached his breech-loading invention to it— gun being also fired by 
percussion. The breech is provided with a lever fixed at the end, which by 
one movement lubricates the chamber, primes the nipple, and closes the 
breech. By an ly simple contrivance the breech can be almost 
instantaneously detach m. the other portion of the gun, so that, in the 
case of a sudden surprise by an enemy, these guns can be rendered entirely 
unserviceable. It was ascertained that, with a small charge of gunpowder, 
the shot could be thrown 4000 yards, or upwards of two miles, while, by 
slightly increasing the charge, a range of 5000 yards was obtained, the 
throwing a shower of at the rate of ten per minute—a rapidity of firing 
which the inventor emo as lon = the — ion lasts, 

time opened preventing the 
gun heated and expanding, 
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GERMAN FEDERAL REFORM. 


An address has been presented to the Prussian Government by the 
principal inhabitants of Stettin concerning the question of the German 
Confederation. Count Schwerin, to whom his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on the proposition of the States Ministry, had referred 
the address for a reply, answered :— ae 

“That his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was rejoiced by the 
feelings of fidelity and confidence expressed towards him by his subjects 
in the address, and likewise by their expression of devotion to Prussia 
and the German fatherland. He then stated the views the Prussian 
Government considers its duty to take in reference to the reforms of 
the German Confederation. The late events and experiences had 
created a conviction in Germany, in spite of all the different views, 
that the indeperdence and power of Germany, as regards her exterior 
relations, and the development in the interior of their material and 
intellectual powers, render a strong and energetic union, and the reform 
of the Federal Constitution, to obtain this end, necessary. ‘ 

“The Government of Prussia acknowledges the justice of this public 
opinion; but it will not allow itself to be led away by the manifesta- 
tions which that national feeling causes, nor will its own conviction of 
that which might at first appear to it as best cause it to deviate from 
the way which is pointed out by its consideration and conscientious 
esteem of the rights of others, and by its regard for that which is at 
present possible and attainable. ‘ 

‘“‘The same respect for right and law which characterises the state 
of affairs of Prussia in the interior must also rule her relations with 
Germany and her German confederates. vie 

“Germany will render to herself greater service at the present time 
by endeavouring to further the common interests of Germany in such a 
way that practical results will ensue by the increase of the armed forces 
of Germany, and by strengthening the certain footing on which rights 
are now established throughout the whole federal country, than by pre- 
mature proposals for changes in the Federal Constitution. The Prussian 
Government, being determined to devote its energies for the furtherance 
of these objects, considers itself entitled to claim confidence that she 
will, when called upon, find ways in which the interests of Germany 
and Prussia will be compatible with the commands of duty and of con- 
science. 


MEMORIAL FOUND AMONG YEH'S PAPERS. 

SrveRaL memorials addressed by the late Commissioner Yeh to the 
Emperor appear in a recently-published blue-book on Lord Elgin’s 
missions to China and Japan. We quote one of them :— 

“THe Curr EvGIn anp THE Cuier Gros.”” : 

Yeh, &c., presents a memorial to the effect that the English barbarians, 
troubled at home, and pressed with daily-increasing urgency by other nations 
from without, will hardly attempt anything further; they are reported to 
have had several consultations upon the opening of trade, and carnestly 
desire the suggestion of some means to thatend ; that, inconsequence of the 
English Chief not returning to Canton, a respectful memorial (of which 
particulars) he forwards by courier, at the rate of 600 lia day, aud looking 
upward he solicits the sacred glance thereon. 

On the 6th of the 9th moon (23rd October, 1857) your servant had the 
honour to forward to your Majesty various particulars of his administration 
of barbarian affairs during the 7th and Sth moons (August, September) as 
it is recorded. 

Since the engagement of the 10th of the 5th moon (Ist June), a period of 
more than six months, the English barbarians huve made no disturbance 
up the Canton River. It should be known, however, that in the defeat sus- 
tained by Elgin at Manga-ga-la, in the 7th moon, he was pursued by the 
Manga-ga-ta (Bengal) barbarian force to the seashore. A number of 
French mei-ot-war, which happened to be passing, fired several guns in 
succession, and, the force of the Bengal barbarians falling back, the Chief 
Elgin made his escape. The Chiet Elgin was very grateful to the French 
force for saving his Tite, and, on the arrival of the French Minister Lo-so- 
lun, who, in the beginning of the 9th moon, had also reached Kwang-tung, 
he, the Chief Elgin, féted the Chief Gros at Hong-Kong (literally, merrily 
feasted), and prayed him (to drink) wine, and consulted him upon the pre- 
sent position of atfairs in China. ‘he Chief Gros suid, ‘tl was not an eye- 
witness of the commencement of last year’s affairs, nut the story current 
among the people of different nations who were by at the time hus made me 
familiar with the whole question. You see, when the forts were taken the 
Chinese Government made no retaliation; when the houses of the people 
were burned it still declined to fight. Now, the uniform suppression, 
three years ago, of the Kwang-tung insurrection, in which some hundreds 
of thousands were engaged, shows the military power of China to be by no 
means insignificant. Will she take notice of her injuries! (No.) She is 
certain to have some deep policy which will enable her so to anticipate us, 
that before we can take up any ground she will have left us without the 
means of finding fault with her, while she, on the other hand, will oblige the 
foreigners to admit themselves completely in the wrong. On the last occa- 
sion that your nation opened fire, it was but for some days, and people came 
forward (as panacd > but this time you did your utmost for three months 

you fired) 4000 rounds and more from great guns, as well as 3000 rockets. 

"he high authorities of Canton, it is plain, have along made their minds 
up (or have seen their way); they understani the character of all classes, 
high and low, in our foreign States. ‘I'nis is the reason why they have 
been so firm and unswerving. When I was leaving home the instructions 
my own Sovercign gave me withaffectionate earnestness (were these) : There 
is a quarrel with the English in Kwang-tung. When you go thither confine 
yourself to observance and the treaty and pacific communications. You 
are not to avail yourself of the opportunity to commit acts of aggression or 
spoliation. Do not make China hate the French as a band of hostile 
wretches who violate their engagements, The circumstances, ico, are so 
different (from those of the last war of the English with Chia.). ti at it is 
essential = should judge for yourself what course to pursue. There is no 
analogy, I apprehend, between the present case and the opium question of 
some ten years since, in which they had some wrong to allege. 

It Spasers that in the country of the five Indies, appropriated by the 
English barbarians, they have established four tribal divisions, three along 
the coast and one in the interior. One of the coast divisions is Man-ga-la 
(Bengal), the country in the extreme east ; one is Ma-ta-la-aa (Maaras), 
south-west of Bengal; and one is Mang-mai (Bombuy), on the western 
limits of India. That in the interior is A-ka-la (Agra), iying midway be- 
tween the east and the west. About the end of lust summer, it is stated, 
twelve marts (or ports) in Bengal, which had revolted, were lost. Since 
the 8th moon the marts in Bombay have been all retaken (ie., from the 
English) by Indian chiefs ; and since Elgin’s return, after his defeat, the 
a of the English barbarians have sustained a succession of serious 

lefeats. 

_ The Indian chiefs drove a mine from bank to bank of a river, and, by the 
introduction of infernal machines (lit, water, thunder), blew up seven rge 
vessels of war, killing above 1000 men. On shore they enticed (the English) 
far into the country, and murdered about 7000 of them, ing a distin- 
guished soldier named Puta-wei-ka-lut, and many more. 

Elgin passes day after day at Hong-Kong, stamping his foot and sighing, 
and his anxiety is increased by the non-arrivul of despatches from his 
Government. 


OPPOSITION TO MORMONISM IN UTAH. 

‘Tue New York papers declare that an organised opposition to the 
saints is being maintained within their own territory. A correspondent 
of the .Vew Fork Times, writing from the Salt Lake City on the 6th 
alk, wives ths following intellignnce respecting this movement and the 

of it:— 


On the Ist inst. was held the territorial election of Utah—a feature in 
politics of this territory hereto‘ore merely nominal, considered one 
formality, but which this year has assunied an importance little auticipated 
by the followers of the prophet. Contrary to cu » 4nd in opposition to 
the Church, a rival party, imbued with the par uship of Amesican poli- 
tics, dared rise up and contest the Supremacy of Church over State. Where 

the Lion of the Lord”? has been accustoined to proclaim his ipse divit, 
and rule the nominations, and the supremacy of his wishes secure ihe 
election of his favourites, a small band of the Spirit of 776 have maintained 
their privileges and voted their choice. Although few their concerted action 
has doubtless secured them the majority of votes, if noi an election of their 
candidates. The returns are not yet in, but suilicient is known to alarm 
the saints, and make the negligent repent their disinterestedness, 

The United States’ Court is active in its session. The juries havo been 
empanelled. ‘The grand jury consists, chiefly of Mormons of high standing 
in the Church, such as counsellors, apostles, bisho s,&c. The traverse jury 

a majority of Oentiles—so it but remains with the Churchmen to present, 
and criminals will receive their deserts. Several bills have been found, but 
on “trying,” or high-handed cases, a tardiness and lack of testimony is 
bt ger Never was so much crime committed in a community where so 
little evidence could be gathered. Parties who should know all about such 
pea when put under oath are the most ignorant, Murders and robberies 
ore in our midst—soarce a day but brings {some new crime to light, 


| public-house, 
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and desperadoes. 
are men shot, stabbed and bes 
be elicited against the guilty. } 

ee reports of pistols andthe cry of ** L 
Sa Pat M'Neil who has a sult against Brigham Young) again shot 
by unknown persons—this time it 1s kt ured fatally, und at the door of a 
Municipal officers, instead of seeking the criminal, loitered 
about the room of the wounded man, until the company cried shame, and 


thus compelled them to leave the house. 


}RELAND, 

CLEARANCE on Lonp Derpy’s Estares.—The rewards for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderer of Crowe, a tenant of Lord Derby, at Doon, Ireland, 
having failed in inducing the peasantry to give information, his Lordship 
has instructed his agent to have Doon cleared of all tenants, with the 
exception of the immediate friends of the murdered man. an 

Evictions in Mayo.—It is stated that forty-eight families have been 
evicted from the property of the Rev. W. Palmer, near Belmullet, Mayo. 
Their houses were pulled down amuadst their frenzied screams. The evicted 
have had to take shelte. in ditches, and in the old ruins of a neighbouring 
churchyard, until they have erected shanties. ; ; j 

Tur Potato Cror in IntLanp,—As an uneasy feeling is still abroud 
with respect to the potato crop of this year, it will be learnt with satisfaction 
that fears of an extensive failure are quite unfounded. ‘T'wo accounts, one 
from the north the other from the south, are well calculated to dissipate 
apprehension. 

ELeven Persons Drownep.—.A boat containing eleven persons was 
swamped the other day in returning from the Glandore Regatta ; not a soul 
escaped. It is conjectured that in the darkness of the night the boat must 
have struck on a sunken rock, many of which abound there. 


SCOTLAND. 

More Riotine at Wick.—A serious riot occurred in Wick on Saturday 
week, The attack was made by the townsmen on the Highlanders in re= 
venge, they said, for the outrages committed by them in the beginning of 
the week. Many young men have been seriously wounded. The police 
have arrested some of the offenders. 

Annurry-vax Riors 1 Epinsuran.—Edinburgh has been the scene of 
a series of arrests for arrears of annuity tax. ‘The clergy of the Established 
Church sent the sheriff's oflicer to seize three persons. ‘Iwo went to guol 
rather than pay the tax, but one of them was released on his wife paying 
the amout. ‘I'he third, a Mr. Hunter, said he would oiler no resistance, but 
would not willingly move a step. Ile was seized by the head and feet, 
carried out of his shop, and flung into acab. Here he lay on his back, his 
feet projecting into the street. The sheriff’s men vainly endeavoured to 
raise bin, and they placed handcutis at least on one wrist of the unresisting 
inan. Taney pulled at his arms, lugyed at his head, doubled up his legs, but 
in vain. A mob having collected on hearing the cause of the arrest, they 
tell upon the ollicers, one of whom drew a knife in defence. At length the 
officers sheered off, and Mr. Hunter re-entered his shop, the handcuffs 
hanging from one wrist. ‘{he mob pursued the constables until they ran. 
On Saturday evening u meeting, culled by annonymous advertisement, and 
attended by ubout 1000 persons, was held on the Calton-hiull, The crowd 
generally seemed more disposed for amusement than for business, and the 
proceedings were rather spontaneous than preconcerted, but it was resolved 
that a larger meeting should be held on the hill this Saturday evening, 
and it was stated that a public meeting of the citizens 1s to be held on 
Wednesday evening, to express their views on the subject of the tax. The 
atfair concluded by the multitude running to the side of the hill opposite 
the Calton goal, where Mr. Brown is confined, and giving three cheers for 
the captive. 


THE PROVINCES. 


Fire in a Coat-pit.—A serious fire, proving fatal to four unfortunate 
men, took piace on Thursday week at the Mosbro’ Moor Colliery, Derby- 
shire. Smoke was observed issuing from the upcast shaft. Now, this shatt, 
through which the hands are drawn up, could not be used as means of exit, 
as it was full of smoke and probably on fire. The downcast or pumping 
shaft had therefore to be resorted to. A gin and pulley were brought into 
requisition, and several men volunteered to descend into the pit to search 
for those who were imprisoned below. It was about six o’clock (the smoke 
having been first observed at three) before the first man was brought to the 
surface. The work then procevied, but with considerable difliculty : about 
fourteen persons were drawn up. Nextday two dead bodies were drawn up, 
and two boys still remained in the pit, who also must have perished. 

Banaqvurrt at Dover vo THE TuiaTy-skCOND ReGIMENT.—A banquet was 
given by the inhabitants of Dover, on Monday, to the 300 gallant officers 
and men of the 32nd Regiment who arrived at Portsmoutn from India 
recently. The banquet was given in the gun-shed at the rear of the Western 
Heights Barracks—a building 150 feet long by rather more than 50 feet 
wide. This space was filled with an enthusiastic assemblage, and outside 
some thousands of persons were assembled. - All the officers of the regiment 
were present, including Colonel Carmichuel and the following, who with- 
stood the siege of Lucknow : — Lieu nunt-Colonel Lowe, U.B., Brevet 
Major Bassano, Brevet Major Lawrence, Brevet Major Foster, Captain 
Harmer, Dr. Boyd, and Quartermaster Stribling. Mr. C. Lamb, the chair- 
man, read an address congratulating this remnant of the regiment on its 
sate arrival in England, and dwelling upon the signal services which the 
regiment has rendered the country. Colonel Carmichael! replied. The pro- 
ceedings were brought to a close with garrison games on a neighbouring 
plateau, witnessed by several thousand spectators. 

Srappinc.—On Friday week, at Wakefield, William Senior and Abel 
Jessop were charged with cutting and wounding Matthew Hodgson, at 
Netherton (West Riding), on the 8th of Septemoer. ‘The prisoners and 
Hodgson had been in a public-house drinking together, when a quarrel 
arose, and a struggle took place, during which Hodgson was stabbed with 4 
knife in the abdomen, chest, and shouluer. He at present lies in a preca- 
Tious stute. The prisoners were remanded. 

SINKING OF THE BixminGuam Canau ar Tirron.—The ground under a 
portion of the Birmingham Canal at Tividale, near tue new tunnel, has 
suddenly sunk eight or ten feet, the water pouring out into the adjoming 
fields. Fears were entertained that the water would encer the mines. ‘Ibe 
accident Was attributed to workings im the limestone underneath. Some 
two aeres of ground sank. 

SWINDLING ExTRaonDINAKY.—An extraordinary charge has been brought 
against the former steward to Lord Stamford at Kuville, and another person, 
The two defendants had been appoited assessors and collectors of meome 
tax for the parish of Enville, und it is alleged tuat, trom 1831 to 1859, they 
pad ar ag _ bee: Earl upwards of £1300 over and above the assessment 

ue. ‘aud 1s said to be the result of a deliberate irac 
discovered by the new steward. ear ecras ca Sece 

Curious Barcain.—A lady-like person, who gaye the name of Miss 
Phillips, introduced herself to Miss Siddons, the ets at the Woiverhampton 
workhouse, last week, and expressed a wish to adopt an infant. Miss 
Siddons said she had u sister-in-law woo could put her in the way of pro- 
curing the required article, and, uccording!y, a bargain wus soon struck. 
It was necessary to proceed to Birnungham, the mother being engaged to 
nurse her own chiid, She, of course, inaulged in brilliant dreams respecting 
Lederer ot her boy; but, alas! ou reaching Birmingham, she tound 
ee s : victim of a ruse, ‘Miss Phillips” and the child having 

Reiicious Revivats iy WaLas.—The North 
“Phere is much excitement 
this part of the Principality, 
of Waeulawr, Llanrug, 


5 Wales Chronicle says :— 
respecting the religious revival movement in 
more particularly in the mountainous districts 
fad i Llunberis, and Lianddeiniolon, as also in the 
Nantile, Cugwyn, &c. On Thursday last there was a prayer meeting on 
the mountain, behind the quarries of the late Mr. T. A. Smith. ‘I’'nere 
could not have been less than 4000. "Che very marked change for the better, 
as far as drunkenness and Tiong are concerned, the police returns most 
Satisfactorily prove.” The Kev. Thomas Kees, of Beaufort (an Inde- 
pendent minister) thus | desuribes the religious awakening that has 
pee place in South Wules:— The churcies at Aberdare have been 

lessed With a most powerful revival this year. Doin 1000 to 1200 mem- 
bers have been added vo the church of our denominatiun in the parish of 
Aberdare aloue within the last six montus. ‘The churches througuout the 
whole manufacturing district, trom Swansea to Pontypool, are to some 
extent blessed by it, Our association here in June was literally a Pentecost. 
4 never saw or feit such things in my lite as I saw und felt on the 29th and 
30th of June last. Itwas a heaveay sighs w see 10,000 persons bathed 
im tears under the preaching of the goxpel of Carist. Since that blessed 
ean ubove sixty have been added to our church, and a large number to 
san ye sehr eg in this and neighbouring districts. The blessed work is 

Svicipe with A Rep-Hor Poxer.--Woodgate, a worki lac ith i 
Exeter, repeatedly run a red-hot poker into his hie Bg crag 
injuries he hus since died. When asked why he did it he seid, “For the 
want of the grace of God.” The evidence ut the inquest went to prove that 
the deceased was not drunk at the time, but in a silent, stupid state. 


Mn, Disraztt has consented to preside at the 


p ual meeting of the 
and Cheshire Mechanics’ Insti gE Manches 
October, to distribute the prizes awarded st Sia ponte pollens poonp ag 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


MR- BRIGHT ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

THE election of Mr. Leatham, brother-in-law of Mr, John Bright, 
for Huddersfield, was celebrated on Thursday week at that place. The 
Rochdale tent was set a and about 3000 persons assembled to eat and 
drink in honour of Mr. Leatham. After the repast Mr. Leatham spoke 
in answer to a complimentary resolution. Mr. Bright moved a resolu- 
tion in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and proceeded to make a long 
speech on the subject. He said there is no real representation. The 
policy of Parliament has little reference to the wishes of the people. 
Beneficial measures are forced on an unwilling House. “ All that we 
have done of late years is to vote with listless apathy millions of money 
for which you have toiled.’’ Then he “ glanced’ at the question of 
church rates, with rubs at Whig statesmen for not abolishing them, and 
followed it up by calling for a better distribution of the enormous funds 
of the Church. Land transfer, the spending of £12,000,000 a year 
“ by the Horse Guards’? (s/r), flogging in the Army, naval expenditure, 
the aristocracy, formed topics in succession. ‘The Times has called upon 
Mr. Cobden, and ‘‘ even me,”’ to aid in decreasing naval expenditure. 

“You who have been in the gallery of the House of Commons know 
well that I have opposite to me there a phalanx, when they are all there, 
of some 300 members—thatis, of the Tory party—and I am not about to 
exclude all on our side from what I am going to say about them; but I 
will undertake to say, and, what is more, to prove, that, if you will take 
those 300 men, and add up everything which they pay directly and indi- 
rectly in taxes to the State, and put it on one side of the ledger, and on 
the other side put everything which they and their immediate families 
receive from the State in appointments and salaries in one branch of 
the public service or another, then it will appear they receive three 
times, I believe five times—I think I should not err if I said ten times 
—as much as they pay. Why, then, am I to be asked to go to this 
stolid phalanx of tax-receivers and tax-expenders, and to beg and im- 

lore them to be more moderate in the use of the public money?” Mr. 

right described the bulk of the revenue as alent from articles of con- 
sumption and not from property. ‘* Well, this is not to be wondered at. 
- . You have a Government which consists of about 400 great, some 
of them rich, ail of them titled, families, and they are assisted and but- 
tressed up by all the untitled territorial possessors throughout the United 
Kingdom. They rule you, and they tax you, and they spend your taxes 
freely. Now, I have not the slightest animosity against these people. 
I like them to be in their own piace; but their own place is not, to 
my thinking, governing without my consent, nor governing you with- 
out your consent. Let them have, then, fair play in the country... . 
I do not find among this class any pre-eminence either in art or in lite 
rature, in industry or in commerce, in the science of legislation or 
in the practice of administration. I never met with a lord, or a man of 
title, or a man of family, or a man of ‘blood,’ or a man boasting of his 
ancestry, but I could match him any day among those whom I know 
to have no such pretensions; but, notwithstanding this, that class has 
ruled us for 170 years; and the time, in my opinion, not of their final 
extinction, but the time when they will be reduced to a participation 
with the whole of the people of the country in the government of the 
country, I hope is rapidly drawing nigh. What has been the general 
result—and with this I shall conclude my speech—of the legislation 
and the administration of your governing class for 170 years? When 
they took hold of your government yoar National Debt was a mere 
notiing—not more than £500,000 or £500,000. They have raised it to 
the sum of nearly £800,000,000—a sum exceeding in amount, I believe, 
all the other National Debts of all the other kingdoms of the globe. 
Your taxation is greater— much greater—than that of any other nation 
of equal number in the world. ... . You are not in the enjoyment of 
the results of your industry to anything like the extent you would 
be if you had had for 170 years a Government that couid fairly claim 
to be just and economical ia the expenditure of the resources of the 
country. Weil, now, what do L ask? Injustice to anybody? No, not 
the least. I have never shown myself, as it is termed, the mere dema- 
gogue, who panders to the ery of an ignorant, prejudiced multitude, 
against his own light, aud knowledge, aud conscience. I have been as 
free to withstand what I felt were the errors of the people, as I am now 
ready to withstand and to condemn the errors and the injustice of the 
Government ”’ 

The resolution was carried. Amoug the other speakers were Mr. 
Crossley and Mr. Baines. It was also resolved that ‘it will be the 
duty of all shades of sincere and earnest Reformers to unite in assisting 
to carry the best bill which it may appear practicable to obtain in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament.” 

Mr. Bright also discoursed of India. He said— Now there is one 
other question, and one ou which you have probably been rarely ad- 
dressed, but which of all appears (ull of importance for the people of 
England, it is the question of the government of an enormous country, 
With a countless population, conquered by the arms of England. 1 
speak of what is called the British Empire in the East Indies, In 
that country we have gone through a century of crime of every form 
known to governors and known to armies. And after that century of 
crime we have had a gigantic and most perilous revolt, from which at one 
Moment it was doubttul whether the power of England in India would re- 
cover, You would suppose, when there had been a revolt like this—when 
millions of your conquered subjects had protested against your autho- 
rity, you would have supposed that Parliament would have established 
some inquiry into the cause of this great evil; or, if they already 
knew the cause, that they would have taken some measures for the 
purpose of removing them, and of giving to the people of India a 
more satisfactory Government for the future. But what hve they 
done? Just nothing at all. They have merely acted as a man dovs 
when he takes something out of one pocket and puts it into another, 
or when he did any trick of sleight which you might fancy was real, 
Tut which, after all, was only a bit of conjuring. ‘I'hey have abolished 
the East India Company in name as the governors of India, and they 
have constituted the Queen of England the monarch of two hundred 
nillious of people that she has never seen, in Asia, But the real 
Government of India still rests in a council composed almost 
exclusively of the very same men that composed the council or 
directory of the late Mast India Company. Instead of being presided 
over by one of its own members, it is presided over by a Secretary of 
State. Last year Lord Stanley presided over that Council, and at this 
moment Sir C. Wood, even in this country, presides over it; and with 
this single difference, I cannot discover in’ the men, in the measures, in 
the policy, in the intentions, any single change whatever in the Govern- 
ment of that great empire; and so, | presume, it will go on, until some 
fresh revolt, until some other catastrophe. Parliament will slumber 
on, and when another great earthquake comes, if it be an earthquake 
great enough to shake them wide awake, you you may then have an 
provement in the Goverament of India; but til then, or until the 
yreople of England are fairly represented, and take this question up, I 
fear there is small chauce of justice to the uniortunate populations of 
those kingdoms. 


o- 


Toe Loves or tie Weron.--A court-martial was held at Portsmouth on 
Monday to try Lieutenant Blair for the loss of hev Majesty’s brig Meron, 
which went down off the west coast of Africa. The commander and frst 
lieutenant, it will be remembered ‘ ANY | 
the oldest surviving ofieer, ‘The Court was unanimously of opinion that 
the first lieutenant was to biame for the loss of the ship, but the ulenant 
Hiair should be admonished for not having at once commur 
captain a kaowledge of the mistake which his superior officer had made. 


Serious Ramway Accipent,—A serious railway accident happened to 
the train which left King’s-cross at 9.15 ou the night of Thursday weck, by 
coming in collision with an up train from the Midland Counties near 
Titchin station, Both trains going at full speed, the concussion was 890 
great us to cause some of the foremost carriages to mount actually on tne 
top of each other. ‘When we got out of the train,” says one of the 
passengers, ‘fan indescribable scene presented itself to our view. The 


, 
e 


second-class carriages from Udinburgh and the north were in one mass of | 


contusion, burying the passengers in the débris in such a singidar manner 
thet it seems a perfect miracle they were not all smashed to pieces. Several 
met with severe contusions, and two or three very serious caves of accident. 
Ly the assistance of two gentlemen, first-class passengere, the mostawk ward 
aud critical cases were relieved.” 


ted to the | 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Tue first form in which the State seems to have borrowed money 
was by way of anticipating the duties of future quarters, or of the fol- 
lowing year. In 1691 a sum of £3,130,000 was borrowed in this form, 
and in that year the only public debt consisted of this temporary loan, 
upon which the interest was £232,000, or at the rate of about 74 per cent. 
These loans seem to have ceased in 1 
account of them after that period. But the practice in another shape 
prevails to thisday. In every quarter when there is a deficiency in the 
means to meet the charges upon the Consolidated Fund and the divi- 
dends of the public debt, there are issued to the Bank of England defi- 
ciency Exchequer Bills for the amount, which are paid off from the 
accruing revenue of the coming quarter, and which constitute therefore 
a loan in anticipation of duties. Again, there is extant now a law 
which enables the Treasury to raise money for any of the services of 
the year upon an issue of what are called “Consolidated Fund Bills,” 
but which must be paid off from the revenue of the next following 
quarter. These again form a loan in anticipation of duties, The next 
form of debt which we find was in the shape of navy bills, which were 
issued in 1693 to the amount of £1,430,439. This form’ of debt ex- 
isted until 1795, when they, together with the Ordnance debentures, 
appear to have been consoliated with the funded debt. In the follow- 
ing year, 1694, the first loan was made by the Bank of England to the 
Government, amounting to £1,200,000, at 8 percent. This loan con- 
tinued stationary until 1709, when it was increased to £3,375,028, and 
the interest reduced to 6 per cent. It remained at this amount until 
1718, when it was increased to £5,375,000, partly at 6 per cent, and 
partly at 5 percent. The debt to the Bank of England reached its 
Maximum of £14,686,800 in 1816, at the rate of 3 per cent, at 
which it stood till the renewal of the charter in 1834, when it was 
reduced to £11,015,100, at which it now stands. The next form in 
point of date in which the nation borrowed was by the issue of the 
ordinary Exchequer Bills, in 1696, to the amount of £50,600, ‘This 
form of unfunded debt has been more largely used than any other, and 
their issue seems to have reached the maximum in 1814, when the 
amount was £56,987,700. At the close of the last financial year they 
were reduced to £13,277,400, a quantity amounting to £7,000,000 
having been funded a few months before, In point of date, the next 
form of public debt was a loan of £2,000,000 from the East India Com- 
pany, at 8 per cent. In 1707 this loan was increased to £3,200,000, 
and the interest reduced to 5 per cent. In 1744 a further loan of 
£1,000,000 seems to have been made at 3 per cent, and in 1757 the 
whole (£4,200,000) was reduced to that rate. This loan continued at 
that amount till 1793, when it was paid off. These loans from the 
Bank of England and from the East India Company must be regarded 
in the light of payments from their stocks as the price of the monopolies 
which they enjoyed. It was not until 1706 that that portion of the debt 
called the National Annuities was contracted. In that year annuities 
at the rate of 6 per cent were contracted for to the amount of £664,263, 
This sum was increased in 1711 to £5,125,033, and in 1712 to 
£9,816,563. In the following year a small amount was issued at 4 per 
cent. In 1716 the 6 per Cent Annuities ceased, and for many years the 
National Debt was in the form of 4 and 5 per Cent Annuities, The 
first time the 3 per Cent Consolidated Annuities appears is in 1722, 
when the whole capital of the funded debt, including the debts to the 
Bank of England, the East Indie Company, and the South Sea Com- 
pany, amounted only to £49,874,736. At the same time the amount of 
the unfunded debt was £4,281,476. This was the growth of 
thirty-one years. The system of borrowing having been once 
fairly entered upon, it went on steadily from year to year, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of enlightened men, until in 1761, at the 
beginning of the reign of George LIL., the funded debt had reached 
£109,908,947, when the unfunded debt was £1,336,040, making a total 
of £114,294,987. In the next twenty years the amount was increased 
by another £100,000,000, and in 1782 it stood at £214,792,586, 
In ten years more it increased to £239,663,421, at which it 
stood in 1792, before the commencement of the long struggles 
which terminated in 18:5. During those twenty-three years 
the debt increased by no less a sum than £621,375,628, the ‘total 
amount funded and unfunded being in that year £861,039,049, the 
maximum point to which it ever reached. The only period in English 
history during which the public debt did not increase, but, on the 
contrary, underwent a diminution, since 1691, when the art of State 
borrowing was first inaugurated, has been the time that has elapsed 
from 1815 to the present time. Under the influence of the sinking 
fund established in 1821 the debt diminished, until, in 1834, it reached 
the minimum at which it had stood since the close of the French war, 
It was then £773,234,401, being a reduction from 1815 of 
£87,804,648,’or at the rate of upwards of four millions a-year, In 1835 
an increase took place in order to raise the slave indemnity fund. In 
1841 it again rose to £792,209,685, A gradual reduction then took 
place until 1553, when it stood at £769,082.519. Then caine the 
Russixn war, in consequence of which the amount rose, in 1856, to 
£5808,108,722. Since then it has been reduced to the sum of 
£505,078,554, at which the fanded and unfunded debt together stood on 
the 31st day of March, 1858. It has been thus that in 16% years the 
public debt of England has grown froma sum of £3,130,000, and an 
annual charge of £252,000, to a eum of £305,078,554, involving an 
annual charge of £25,204,299, to be borne by the capital and industry 
of the country.—Leonomisi. 


753, or at least there is no separate 


How Carnes ras TweLrra was Kiuuep.—A letter from Stockholm 
says:—‘* By permission of the King, and on demand of M. Fryxell, the 
historian, the tomb of Charles XII, in tue Church of Riddarholm, has been 
opened in orler to ascertain exactly in what manuer the Swedish hero died. 
The King, Prince Oscar, the Ministers, Professor Fryxell, three physicians, 
and some other personages were present. The medical men examined the 
body, and the result at which they arrived was that the King must have 
been struck by the fragment of a projectile in the left temple, and that it 
came out at the right one, As atthe moment he was killed the King had 
his lett side turned away from the fortvess of Fredericksteen, there is some 


re. to suppose that he was fired at by one of his own men and 
assassinated.” y 
AUSTRALIA IN Time or War.—The Tones correspondent at Melbourne 


writes :—‘** During the Russian war very little anxiety was felt for the 
sufety of this colony. Russia had no naval force at a distance, 
and was not in a condition to detach any ships for distant conquest or 
plunder. But, should England have France for her enemy, our position 
will be one of extreme peril, and the sinews of war, upon which England 
depends, may be crippled through us. On an average we have always about 
£2,500,000 or £3,000,000 of gold atloat, and our homeward-bound ships will 
be even more attractive objects of attack than the Spanish galleons were of 
old. fngland is as espccially interested in the protection of these rich 
argosies at the two points of danger—namely, on leaving the Australian 
coast and on approaching the coast of Europe. In the wide ocean the 
danger is comparatively trifling, For protection at sea the colony is not in 
# condition to provide—that seems to be the proper fanction of the Imperial 
Navy. As for our own shores, we ought mainly to depend on ourselves, 
With such aid as England can afford. The other danger to which we are 
open is from the visits of the enemy's cruisers. At present it would not be 
difiicult for a few ships of strong armament to enter Port Phillip, and send 
u polite message on shore with a demand for all the loose cash which the 


| banks happened to have about thom, and the penalty of being shelled would 


compel compliance. . Tf Hooson's Bay were well detende i « hostile 
force would run into the lion's jaws. As for the landing of any consider- 
able forec for permanent operations on shore, that is not very likely, and an 
expedition to copture the colony is less likely than attempts to levy large 
contributions fiem our banks and merchants and to pick up our gold- 
ships.” 

‘A Farexcn View or ova Inptax Enrire.—The following paragraph 
has appeared in a French paper:— We are assured that M. de Sercey, 
who was sent by the French Goverament on a secret mission to India, has 
drawn, in a report addressed to M. Walewski, a very gloomy picture of the 
situation of that country.” The object the French Government can have 
in seeking informaticn, by means of a special and secret agent, concerning 
our Indian possessions, 18 not Met clear, and must remain matter of con- 
jecture. To many persons it will doubtless appear rather extraordinary 
that a French agent should have been sent upon sucha mission, M. de 
Sercey was formerly a Lieutenant-Coloncl in the French army, but peculiar 
and very unpleasant circumstances removed him from its ranks. He had 
however, the advantage of having been, in former years, a particular friend 
of Count Waiewski, to whom he was indebted for Kis recent employment on 
this rather equivocal service, 
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MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tur meeting of the British Association for 1859 commenced on 
Wednesday evening in the new Musie-hall, Aberdeen. There was a 
very large attendance, and great interest attached to the a in 
eeineeee of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort being the Pre- 
sident elect. 

Professor’ Owen, on retiring from the chair, congratulated the 
members on the prosperous condition of the association, and that it was 
presided over by his Royat Highness. : . 

The Prince Consort, ‘after taking the chair, delivered a Mg ae 

oudly 


address, which occupied forty minutes in delivery, and was 
applauded throughout. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie moved, and the Lord Provost of Aberdeen 
seconded, a vote of thanks to his Royal Highness, which was enthusias- 
tically passed by the large audience. 


HOW WE ARE TO READ RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS. 
The Journal de St. Petersbourg publishes the following article :— 


Since a greater latitude has been granted in Russia to the expression of 
opinion the Russian press has taken its place in Europe as a new element 
in the domain of general publicity. The Russian journals are read, quoted, 
and commented upon abroad; men seek in them for a manifestation of a 
public opinion which hitherto had few occasions of producing itself. There 
18, however, a certain hesitation visible in the organs of the toreign press as 
regards the real signification of that voice which they had not been 
accustoned to hear. They do not know exactly how to appreciate what 
weight ought to be attached to it. Thus a journal published at Brussels is 
looked upon as an organ of the Russian Government, for the sole reason 
that it was founded by private Russian capital. Again, the daily papers or 
periodicals published in Russia are supposed to be more or less inspired by 
the Imperial Government, upon the ache ground that they are subjected to 
a preliminary censorship. Such an appreciation is neither exact nor just. 
We shall endeavour, once for all, to rectify it. 

It is evident that, by granting a broader field to the Russian press, the 
Government means to withdraw its own Sp tem rmeaet except the obliga- 
tions which emanate from the social and internationa principles respected 
by all civilised States. The preliminary censorship to which the newspapers 
are subjected has no other object. The mission of the censors consists in 
seeing that nothing shall appear in print contrary to religion, morality, and 
social order, or contrary to the considerations due to Sovereigns and Go- 
vernments, Moreover, 7 honest opinion may be published in Russia, 
and the Russian press authorised to discuss internal matters in a fair mea- 
sure enjoys the same privilege as regards foreign political questions. 

We therefore think it our duty to give a formal denial to any assertion 
tending to misrepresent the position of the press towards the Government. 
We are authorised to declare in the most categorical manner that the Rus- 
sian journals, or those supposed to be such, do not represent anything else 
but their own opinions; that the Government is not in the position either 
to approve or disapprove them, still far less to accept the responsibility 
under any form whatsoever. 


Examples of the liberal ideas on literary matters which now prevail 
in Russia are often quoted, and the following is another instance :— 
The works of Mickiwicz, which were so severely prohibited ia Russia 
that the very reading of them entailed the punishment of exile, have 
just been reprinted at Warsaw, where the surveillance in such matters 
was even more strictthan at St. Petersburg. 


THE LEEDS MURDER. 

The further examination of witnesses in this case was resumed on 
Saturday last at the Leeds Townhall, when the prisoner made a voluntary 
statement :—He commenced by saying that he was not the person who did 
the deed. While in a field he saw an old man pass. He immediately after- 
wards heard the old man scream, and then looked and saw him sitting 
down against the stoop ia the foot-road. ‘Iran in that direction. There 
was unother man standing with a stick over his shoulder, and then I ran. 
This other man overtook me in Foundry-lane. When we had got a little 
past there he showed me a watch. I asked him where he had got it; and 
he said he had pushed yon old man down, hit him with a’ stick 
on the side of the head, and ‘maddled’ him. I said, ‘ Wuere’s 
the stick ?’ and he said, ‘I’ve thrown it away.’ I then said, ‘Huve you 
hurt him?’ and he replied ‘No.’ I told him that I had seen a drop of 
blood running down his cheek when I set off runniag. I said to him, 
‘Thou murderer ; if I had known I would not have come up the fields with 
thee.’ He said, ‘Thou has no occasion to be frightened as long as it is me 
that has done it.’ I said, ‘ Well, I know thee, and I can tell thee again.’ 
He then said, ‘The next time thou sees me thou will see me in a farther 
country.’ ‘Weil,’ I suid, * wherever I see thee I can own thee.’ I have 
nothing more to say.”” The prisoner, in answer to the charge of robbery, 
denied that he had robbed Broughton of his watch, and said that he did not 
know the other man had robbed deceased until he did it. The prisoner 
signed his statement, and he was then committed for trial, charged with the 
murder and the robbery, 


Faran Accipent on THE Grear Western Ratnway.—While the goods 
train froin London for Bristol was standing at the Slough station about 
halt-past two o’clock on Wednesday, a special train from Oxtord, consisting 
of several empty carriages, ran ito the goods train, turning over both 
engines, smashing a second-class carriage to pieces, and comiitting such 
a wreck as to entirely interrupt the traffic. But the mostmelancholy part of 
the accident is the death of the guard of-the goods train. ‘The engine-driver 
of the special train states that the rails were so greasy that he found it im- 

ossible so pull up in time to avoid the collision, but it has been said that 
ie Tan past the signals without observing that they were set against him. 

THe BALLor In Amekica.—Mr, Clarke, an American, has addressed a 
letter to the Hon. F. I. Berkeley, the President of the Ballot Society, 
denying that voting is always taken in the United States by “‘open ballot.” 
Each State fixes for itself tne status of its voters and the manner of votin: . 
and very few States have laws similar to Massachusetts to regulate the 
ballot :—‘* In the State of Onio, where I reside, the ballot is not open, as in 
Massachusetts. The voter appears at the poll with his ballot written or 
printed (usually printed), and hands it folded to one of the trustees (or 
Judges) of the election, wao announces the voter’s name, which is registered 
by the clerk, and the trustee to whom tue ballot was given immediately 
deposits the same in the ballot-box ; no one but the voter himself knowing for 
whom the ballot was given. The uses of dilferent-coloured ballots, and of 
committees “dogging” the voter to intimidate him or influence his vote 
referred to by Mr. Dana as practised in Massachusetts, is seldom resorted 
to except in our large cities ia seasons of high political excitement, and 
then even it has had but little influence on the voter. I do not presume 
to write you this to argue the advantages of the secret ballot, nor to relate 
the perfection of the system in operation when it has been adopted, but to 
you, as its champion in this country, I wish to correct a false impression 
which scems to prevail, that the secret ballot has been tried and abandoned 
asa failure in America. Not so; it has, on the contrary, been found to 
work admirably, and I do not know of « single State, save Massachusetts 
(which always had her eccentricities) where the system has been tried and 
not permanently adopted.” 

Tue Cyon‘ra at Hamuvrc.—The following account of the fearful 
ravages which the cholera has been recently making at Hamburg we take 
from the Hamburg correspondence of the Allgeneine Zé: itung:—The cholera, 
which is now dying out, has swept away very considerable numbers in this 
city. According to official statements, the first symptoms of the disease 
showed themselves on the 3rd of June. At first the number of cases was 
small, but the contagion rapidly spread, and it daily increased. At the end 
of July it reached its height. On one day, the 24th of July, no fewer than 
ninety-four persons were seized with the epidemie, in addition to those who 
were already ill, From thatday, however, the disease gradually gave way-- 
at first slowly, but afterwards with greather rapidity. By the 25th of 
August the number of cases had reached that of 1616, of which 900 had 
taken place in the month of July alone. at the time of its greatest viru- 
lence the decease was fatal to two-thirds of those taken ill, at a latter time 
to only one-half. The accounts we received from the small towns of 
Mecklenburg with reference to the ravages which the cholera has 
made there, are most distressing. Some places have been abso- 
lueiy decimated, and whoever wished to escape the epidemic sooght 
safety in flight. ‘The little town Goldberg, whose inhabitants did not alto- 
gether amount to more than 2500, has becn very nearly emptied in this 
way. At the end of August, thirty persons died daily in this place alone, 
and lay dead, with no one to bury them. A dearth of provisions even came 
on, for the country people round dreaded to enter the devoted town. 

Tue Froccine ar Woouwicu.—Mr. Parratt, Deputy Taepecter-Genoral 
of Hospitals, Woolwich, writes to the Times as follows :— With reference 
to the letter of your correspondent at Woolwich, in the Times, headed 
‘Military Flogging,’ I beg to state that, yesterday morning, I examined 
the man whose case is therein described, and fuund the remains of a 
small boil, the size ot a shilling, over the upper part of the blade! 
where the mark of the lash appeared not to have reached, and two or three 
small punples, the size of small peas, where the punishment was infli 
the laceration from which was so superficial as evidently not to have 
penetrated deeper than the skin, and, consequently, had nearl 
ee (The man was flogged on Sept. 1, and was examined on the +) 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


Crntrau Irary has now definitely declared itself, and nobody 
can doubt that the wish of the people is for union, and that of 
that union the King of Sardiniais the natural and proper head. 
It remains to be seen what the great Powers will say to thie, 
and especially that Emperor whose intervention made the pre- 
sent situation possible. 

There can bo no doubt that active intrigues have been going 
on, and are going on still, the object of which is ba on the 
head of Napoleon Jerome the crown of Etruria, There would 
seem a natural temptation to the Emperor in this scheme which 
would rid him of a weak relative whom nobody respects, and 
give him a vassal in one of the central portions of Europe; and 
yet we doubt whether it is his true interest—a consideration that 
weighs more with him, of course, than any other Suppose 
that he docs make Plon-Plon—who has no character of any 
kind, no brains, no distinction, nothing admirable or lovable 
about him—a king, what are the consequences ? First, the loss 
of credit, the loss of glory, involved in imposing on the Italians 
against their wishes a King Log out of his own timber-yard, 
which no adulation can gloss over with anything of the “ che- 
valeresque ;”’ but, secondly, if the vassal should prove an 
ungrateful and turbulent one, and begin intriguing on his own 
account? This is a probable result. And in a year or two the 
Italians would be as discontented as ever, and all the more dif- 
ficult to manage that the accidents of politics, having rid them 
this year of one set of nuisances, they will always henceforth te 
more confident in themselves. 1t is not worth the Emperor's 
while to risk so much annoyance; whereas, by merely accepting 
the clearly-expressed popular will, be has it in his power to 
ain the most desirable reputation of being “‘a man of his word.” 
‘o be sure, no result of the present complication can ever 
bring him out of the affair with al/ the laurels his friends once 
prophesied for him. Let Central Italy arrange itself ever so 
comfortably now, Venetia remains Austrian, and <Austria’s 
fortresses threaten the free Italians permunently. But who ever 
attains all he aimed at? he may say. Given a Central Italy, 
such as its population desird it to be, and every town in it ought 
to contain his Imperial Majesty's statue. The difference made 
by his decision in this matter in the English opinion of him alone 
would be well worth the sacrifice of Plon-Plon’s ambition, we 
assure him. 

As to the correspondence of some Italians with Lord 
Sha(tesbury on this subject, the tone of his respectable 
Lordship’s share of it may be taken as a fair indication of 
English public opinion. We said, all along, during the war, 
that while distrusting Napoleou’s motives, and deprecating his 
intervention, the British peopie steadily hoped that the Italians 
would come weil out of the struggle. It was no business of ours 
to win them their freedom; but if any Power, in the pursuit 
of its own objects, should indirectly help them to do so, we 
wished nothing better. Perhaps we are not very sanguine of 
the ultimate resuits even now, But that isa matter of private 
opinion. The Italians ought to have the fullest enjoyment of 
political windfalls as weil as their neighbours; and a Power 
es wants to see tuir play will do what it can to secure it for 

em. 

We cannot too often repeat that Great Britain ought not to 
enter a Congress except with the hope of carrying out theac 
views. Her own pecufiar mixed political system makes her a 
fair advisor. She detesta absolutism, but she does not believe 
in Mazzini. She has a kindness, however, of a decided kind for 
that form of *Jiberalism” now triumphant in Florence, Modena, 
Parma, Bolugna—a liberalism where the aristocracy, wealth, 
and literature of a people are in harmony with its general feel- 
ing, and give direcdion and dignity to sentiments which unre- 
strained, would madden instead of elevating the mob. She 
wishes such a combination well, for it is one that has been 
exhibited in her own history ; and between the triumphs of such 
and the triumphs of military despotism there is no alternative 
for Europe. 

The greut virtue now required by tho Italians is patience. It 
will be some time before they know their fate, but that fate will 
depend on their steadiness, consistoucy, and good humour. 
Napoleon cannot furce Plon-Plon down their throuts, nor can 
he allow Austria to meko them swallow the Dukes by the same 
process. Meanwhile, they ought to be prepared to fight if 
fighting should, after ull, prove to be necessary, as on the Papal 
ride ot Central Italy is probable enough. We talk ia this voun- 
try of our ‘bloodless’ 1688, but it was ihe hurd fighting of 
the Civil War that made a peaceable revolution practicable. 
Many people think the Italians of Central Italy wanting in the 
moral stamina for u solid, studborn, struggle of any kind 
involving dangers and sacrificee. We sincerely hope that, in 
case of necessity, the notion will be proved false. 


Dear in Curisera Worknouse.—The death of Mary Atkins was alleged 
to have resulted from the neglect of the officers of Chelsea Workhouse, and 
an inquest was held. It appeared from the testimony of witnesses that the 
deceased was admitted under a certificate of insanity on the lst of August, 
and on the 3rd was removed to the sick ward. On the 26th of August she 
ischarged into the body of the house, where she remained until 


irae fell upon Allsopp, the 
A the women In tue ward, 


t euing her ¢ 


wardwoman., On the night pr 
finding Mary Atkins much worse gued Alisopp to order a light, Allsopp 
replied she bad none. No light or mecical aid was obtained, and at day- 
break the pour creature was found dead in her bed. In reply to these allega- 
tions Mr. Dickinson, the surgeon, said he had discharged the deceased from 
the sick ward in order to free her from depressing intluences, and that he 
was not aware of the fact that she had been admitted under a certificate of 
insanity. Mr. Sutton, the master, proved the bad character of the prin- 
cipal witnesses againt him, The Coroner summed up, and the jury returned 
@ verdict of “ Death trom natural causes,” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tux Quer has given a donation of 100 guineus towards paying off the 
debt of the Royal Botanic Institution of Glasgow. 

Tux Prince or WALES, after a sojourn of nearly two months in Edinburgh, 
left that city for Balmoral on Saturday. 

Tue Sr. LeceR was run on Wednesday; Gamester being the winning 
horse. 

Tur Prasonatty of the late Mr. Cosmo Orme, of the firm of Longman 
and Co., has been sworn under £200,000. 

‘VYur Tonacco-pire out of which Johann Sobiesky smoked during the 
siege of Vienna, and which was carried off by the French about fifty years 
ago, has been sent back to Vienna, and reinstituted to its former place and 
honours. 

A Cotrer on strike has been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
at Wrexham for threatening some mean who were working. 

M. Kossvrn, who has been passing some days in Paris, has arrived in 
England. 

Tux Geruax SMoKeRs are, it appears, in delight in consequence of a 
report that Professor Licbig has discovered a mode of imparting to ordinary 
tobacco the perfume and flavour of the finest Havannah. It is said that 
the most experienced connoisseurs have been put to the test, and have 
smoked the prepared tobacco in the belief that it was the finest Cuban. 

Mr. Fourtvne, ina letter to the Washington Constitution, says his success 
in cultivating the tea-plant in America far exceeds his most sanguine 
expectations. He says, too, that the tea plantations in Upper India are 
succeeding admirably. 

Tue Liverroo. Banquet tN Honovr or Lorp Dxrsy is to take place in 
the Philharmonic Hall on the 29th of October. 

Barnum (says an American journal) lately offered Mr. Punshon, an 
English Wesleyan preacher, £2000 a year to lecture in America, under the 
showman’s direction. Mr. Panshon’s reply is said to have been the follow- 
ing passage fiom Scripture :—‘ O full of all subtlety and all mischief, thou 
child of the devil, thou enemy of righteousness, wilt thou not ceuse to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord !” 

A Henprep Tuovsanp Suxep were penned at Wilton great sheep fair on 
Monday. During the early purt of the day business was brisk, and a pretty 
general clearance was effected before the close of the fair at an advance in 
price of 23, per head on late fairs. 

In ConskQurENCE OF THE GREAT SCARCITY OF BRANDY for awine purposes 
in Portugal, a considerable quantity of British brandy has been shipped to 
that country. 

Tur Ricur Hon. Wittiam Cowrer is the solitary member of the 
Administration in town, and is now daily at work in his office. 

Mr. Dasent, or THe “ Times’? Epironian Starr, has undertaken to 
publish the “‘ Orkneyinga Saga.” He is at present in Orkney, collecting 
materials for illustrative notes. 

Mr. Avoustvs Harris has put forth a preliminary advertisement con- 
eerning the Princess’s, in which it is stated that the house has been entire ly 
redecorated, and much done to secure the comfort of the audience. The 
theatre, as previously announced, will open on the 24th inst. 


Mr. Brunet, the engineer, is said to be suffering from « severe attack of | 


paralysis. ; 

A Woman was taken into custody at Plymouth last week for slapping a 
boy’s face. The effect of the blow was so serious that the little fellow is 
scarcely expected to survive. 

Ix roe Nursery Garpens of the French Government in Algeria a 
trial has been made, with perfect success, of the goingmadon, or wax-tree 
of Cayenne, which furnishes wax possessing all the properties of that fur- 
nished by bees. The tree grows freely, costs little, and yiclis abundantly. 


Masor-Generat Sin Wittiam Eyre, K.C.B., late in command of the | 
British forces in Canada, died at Bolton Hall, Warwickshire, on Thursday | 


week. Sir William was fifty-three years of age. 

Tue Wisu or tHe “Times” that Mr. Cobden should devote his energies 
to the cause of financial reform is likely soon to be gratified, according to the 
Manchester Examiner. refol 
associations throughout the country, and to set up all the agitation 
machinery of the Anti-Corn-law League. 

Tue Wreck or tax Hutt or tHe Eastrrn Monarcn, which was 
destroyed by fire at Spithead in June last, has been raised from its position, 
slung between lighters, and towed round to Southampton, where she will 
be surveyed, with the intention of rebuilding her, if possible. 

AN OysTER-BED HAS BEEN DiscoveRED OFF K¥SSINGLAND, near Lowestoft. 
The quantity of oysters taken has at present been small, but their quality 
and size are very good. d 

Lorp James Stuart, member for the county of Ayr, died at Dumfries 
House, on Tuesday week, unexpectedly. He was in his sixty-fifth year. 

Tue Graxp Ducuess Heten or Russia, the morning after her arrival 
at Berlin, received a visit from the Princess Frederick William. 

Tue Finst Stroxe on THE Great Bett at WEesTMINSTER, and not the 
quarter chimes, indicates the hour by Greenwich mean time. The chimes 
at the first, second, and third quarters begin to strike at those times respec- 
tively. Those who hear theclock at long distances must remember that the 
sound takes four seconds and a half to travel a mile. 

Tur Granp Evropean Concress or Potrrican Economy met on the 
the 15th instant at Frankfort. 


Tue Motner or Tue LATE Henry Herne died on the 3rd instant at 
Hamburg, in the arms of her son, M. Gustave Heine, proprietor of the 
Frendenbladtt of Vienna. Madame Heine was carried off by cholera in the 
cighty-eighth year of her age. 

Tux Troops at CHatuam are to be provided with a drill-ground in 
which they can be exercised in wet and inclement weather. A large space 
of ground adjoining the hut barracks at Brompton has been appropriated 
for this purpose, and is now being inclosed and covered over. 

ReLicious Sexvicks are now conducted on Woolwich Common during 
Sunday afternoons by ministers connected with the London Diocesan Society, 
of which the Lord Bishop of London is president. Similar services are 
announced to take place on Plumstead Common. 

A Specimen or THE Migratory Locust was found a few days ago on 
the wall of the parish churchyard, Bradford. The insect was about three 
inches in length, and very active. <A similar visitant was taken in a corn- 
field near Harrogate a few days previously. 

Avsrria being no longer at open war with “his kingdom of France,’’ 
Henry V. is sone back to his residence at Frohsdorf, where he is in a posi- 
tion to receive his dethroned sister, the ex-Parmese Regente, justas Leopold 
at Cisremont affords retuge to his uncrowned relatives of the Orleans 
branch. 

Mk. Jerrery, who it was stated had invented a gun which would carry 
from Dover to Calais, has declared this statement to be whelly untrue. 

A New Barrisr Coutece has been inaugurated at Rawdon, Yorkshire. 

A Tuker-oun Battery has been completed at Weymouth, and a fifty- 
gun battery has been commenced. 

Tae Bopres or Tuxex New y-noxn Inranrs, wrapped in a piece of 
coarse alpaca, have been found in a field near Helston Church, Cornwall. 

Gexerxat Tom Tuunn has set up his yacht, named, after himself, the 
Charles 8. Stratton. 

Tux Cerriricare or Captain Haxriy, of the New York and Galway 
steamer Argo, wrecked near St. John’s, on the 26th of June, has been sus- 
pended for nine months, on account of carelessness. 

Tux Derbyshire Advertiser states that a young man, a member of an 
evangelical church, advertises in a local paper tor board in a pious family, 
where his Christian example would be considered a compensation. 

“Twetve GuN-Boars from the steam reserve at Portsmouth have been 
ordered to be immediately ready, with their armament. It is intended to 
take them outside the harbour for exe.:ising certain manceuvres, firing 
practice, &c. 

Tue Museva or THe Lave Hvon Miner has been preserved to the 
capital of Seotland. The price is upwards of £1000, of which Government 
contributes £600, the remainder being made up by subscriptions. 

Tue Pork has just recovered from a very severe iliness. 

THE QUEEN AND 1HE PRixck Consonr have ordered Preparations to be 
made for 200 of the most distinguished of the members of the British Asso- 
ciation taking holiday on the Deeside, at the close of the proceedings, and 
lunching at the Castle of Balmoral, on Thursday, the 22nd instant. 


Mr. E. T. Samira has renewed his lease of Drury Lane for eight years, 
and satisfied the demands of the committee by agreeing to pa an i dvanced 
general rental of £1500 and £1000 premium,- , ie Sia 


Tae Pyne anv Harrison Opera Company open at Covent G B 
the 4th of October. ? a 


Tue VIOLONCKLLIST SELIGMANN gave a concert at Wiesbaden, a few days 
ago, and obtained so much success that the King of Holland, who was 


[ abicoond presented to him, at its conclusion, the decoration of the Oaken 
wn. 


Tur Rey. ©. F, Tarver, M.A., who has since 1855 superintended th 
studies of his Royal Mighness the Prince of Wales, now maine from the oats 


vice of the Prince, and resumes hia i i 
Bt John's, Buffel. : parochial duties as Rector of Ilketshall, 


It is proposed to establish branch financial reform | 


| THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Now that Parliament is up, and members cannot talk in the House, 
they are, as usual, blowing off their surplus steam in the provinces, 
Among others who have been astonishing the natives by their eloquence 
I notice that Mr. Palk has been making a speech at Ashburton. Mr. 
Palk is one of the members for South Devon, and a gentleman who 
delights in the euphonious name of Samuel Trehawke Kekewich is the 
other. To these two gentlemen a dinner was lately given, and there 
it was that Mr. Palk gave his views of the prospects of an invasion, 
the state of our army and navy, the position of the Conservative 
party, and things in general. And very ‘* brave words "’ Mr. Palk 
uttered; and if Mr. Palk were any authority we should judge that the 
Conservatives are by no means satisfied with their position, and mean, 
as soon as Parliament meets again, to attempt to change it. In short, 
according to Mr. Palk, there is to be a vote of want of confidence 
proposed ; and, according to Mr. Palk, it is sure to be carried, and then 
the Conservatives “will got their own again.’’ But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Palk is no authority on any political subject whatever. He is a 
respectable country gentleman, no doubt, and, it may be, a very useful 
man in South Devon; but inthe House of Commons Mr. Palk is one 
of the last men whose opinion would be taken. Not unfrequently 
he speaks there, and makes long speeches too, as all who 
are obliged to attend the House too well know; and he is rather a 
ready speaker. In short, he is one of those astonishin men Who can 
talk for any length of time on all sorts of subjects and say nothing. 
Mr. Paik has been in Parliament since 1854, and during his mnember- 
ship he has occupied many hours of the time of the House; but I will 
venture to say there is not aman among them who recollects a single argu- 
ment that he ever adduced, or a sentiment that he ever uttered. Such 
is the Mr. Palk who threatens the Government with an overthrow. 
Mr. Palk further said in his speech that on all occasions the Con- 
servative candidate got the show of hands; and he argued from this 
fact that if universal suffrage were to be granted a majority of Con- 
servatives would be elected. But Mr. Palk does not advocate universal 
suffrage. Why not, 0 Palk! if such be the result? Perhaps he thinks 
that Conservatives would be elected, but Conservatism not promoted— 
an apparent contradiction, but a result, nevertheless, easily conceivable. 

At Huddersfield there has been also a gathering. It was at Hud- 

_ dersfield, in 1857, that Mr. Cobden, when he retired from the West 
Riding, was beaten by Mr. Akroyd, the noted manufacturer, by no 
less a majority than 233, At the last general election, however, Cobden’s 
friends had their revenge, for on that occasion their candidate, 
Mr. Leatham, beat Mr. Akroyd by 19. Mr. Akroyd petitioned, aud 
it was confidently predicted that he would succeed; but after a 
severe contest, in which money was poured out on both sides, he was 
again the loser. And it was to celebrate this double defeat that the 
vathering of Mr. Leatham’s friends took place at Hudderstield, Mr. 
Venthan, you know, is Mr. Bright’s brother-in-law, and is said to be a 
promising man. Indeed, Mr. Cobden, in a letter excusing his 
attendance at the dinner, says, ‘SI venture to predict that with prac- 
tice he (Mr. Leatham) will make a first-rate speaker and debater.” This 
| is high praise coming from such a quarter, and it led me to read Mr. 

Leatliam’s speech with more attention than I am in the habit of giving 
| to postprandial harangues, to see if I could discover therein evidences 
of future Parliamentary power in Mr. Leatham, and I am sorry to have 
to report that I could find none. There are two styles of speaking 
effectual in the House, and no third—the plain, unadorned, vigorous 
| style, like that of Cobden, Bright, and Graham, and the really eloquent 
| style, like that of Gladstone, and Disraeli in his best mood. Mr. 
Leatham attempted the eloquent style ; and, as an after-dinner harangue, 
his speech was very good, and 1 have no doubt was effective; but I 
venture to say that it was not up to the mark which the House of 
Commons has set for that sort of speaking, and the chances are that if 
he ventures in the House such a speech as that which he delivered at 
Huddersfield it will be a failure. So much for My. Leatham. He may, 
with silent observation, thought, and study, and gradually and modestly 
feeling his way—all which games his friends, if they are wise, will 
strongly recommend him to pursue—come to be a power in the House, 
but I venture to think that his time is not come yet. 

Mr. Bright spoke, of course, at this gathering to do honour to his 
kinsman. His speech was, suo more, strong, vigorous, manly, and tell- 
ing. But there was one sentence which, | confess, surprised me. I 
mean that in which he asserted the impossibility of getting the House 
of Commons to consent to a reduction of expenditure, for 1 do not 
believe in this impossibility. On the contrary, my opinion is that 
there is a large number of members now fully alive to the evil of our 
constantly-growing expenditure; and, if they had but a capable leader, 
I am convinced that a successful war might be carried on against the 
growing evil. At present they have no leader. The only men who 
versistently offer opposition are Mr. Williams, the member for Lam- 

eth, and Sir Henry Willoughby; but neither of these is competent 
to be leader of an Opposiliou. Mr. Williams is weak, imprudent, and 
has no influence. Sir Henry Willoughby is an astute critic in all 
financial matters, but he is not a good speaker, and is, moreover, timid, 
and, being a Conservative, is hampered by party associations. If now 
Mr. Bright, with Mr. Cobden to help him, would consent to lead a 
financial reform party, I am persuaded that be would scon have a 
| Strong party to lead. I fauey, however, that it is not much to Mr. 
Bright's taste persistently and patiently to watch and criticise esti- 
| mates. He can on great occasions make great speeches, and in a party 

fight, either as an ally or an opponent, he is a great power; but the 
quiet collar-work of watching estimates is not at all to his mind. 
At all events one thing is certaim—namely, that when the House is in 
Committee of Supply Mr. Bright is seldom or never in his place, as 
every member and reporter very well know. The fact is, and it is a 
fact which it would be worth while for constituents to ponder, there 
is no duty of a member of Parliament so much neglected as the 
duty of watching and checking the expenditure of the Government. 
As a rule, the state of the House when in Committee of Supply is 
| this,—the Government forces are all present or within call. When 
the Army or Navy Estimates are on, all the members of the service are 
there to talk and talk, but, of course, never to advocate a diminution 
of the grant. When the Civil Service Estimates are under examina- 
tion the House changes its phases. When Scotch expenditure is the 
| topie, Scoteh members attend; when Irish expenditure, Irishmen ; 
| and so on; and there is never any considerable gathering excepting 
| when a party fight is expected, like the annual battle upon the Regium 
| Donum, in which, though a principle is involved, the amount of money 

In question is trifling. No; as a rule, two-thirds of the members 
| think when they cee Committee of Supply on the paper there is a good 
| opportunity for a holiday; and to this rule I learn, on the best 
authority, Mr. Bright is not an exception. Mr. Bright says that it is 
impossible to oppose successfully the extravagant expenditure of the 
| Government; but let him try, T cannot believe in the impossibility. 
On the contrary, I believe that all that is wanted is a leader. 

Singularly enough, after writing the above, I gee in the Morning Star 
an announcement that Mr, Cobden aud Mr. Bazley have had a con- 
ference with Mr. Robertson Gladstone on this subject, and that there 
is a probability that the Financial Association is to be set in motion 


itera to bring public opinion to bear more effectually upon this 
ubject. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER 

‘ SADLER’S WELLS,—THE DRAMA ABROAD.—GossIP. 
| | Sapier’s WELLS reopened for the season on Saturday last with a 

bumper house. What an extraordiwary place it is! aie sata 
the boxes through that long staircase and across that dreary little 
saloon where the melancholy old female vends the dullest of oranges, 
apples, and ginger-beer—the narrow, heavy dress circle, flanked with 
its little prim bits of looking-glass—the two dours in the proscenium, 
and the general squat, smashed appearance—all are most ol -fashioned, 
quaint, end primitive. There is no better andience in London ; none 
more quiet, intelligent, and appreciative. As they sit through the 
 longest-winded soliloquies, and dpplaud to the echo the taintest shadow 
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Of a joke, they are a pattern to their West-end brethren. The play of 
Saturday was “ Romeo and Juliet." Mr. Phelps attempted Mercutio, 
He could not touch it. He has neither the physical nor mental requi- 
sites. A very good ‘“‘safe’’ actor Mr. Phelps—certain to know his 
gart, certain to give all the well-known conventional points with proper 
amphasis and discretion, nay, as his recent performance of Bottom 
showed, capable of giving a new and very talented reading of certain parts, 
Sut not up to Mercutio. Mr. Phelps bow-wows, and I don’t think 
Mercutio did. Mr. Phelps is ponderous and prosaic; Mercutio was 
airy and volatile. Mr. Phelps's retorts are thumps with a. stick ; 
Mercutio’s surcasms were cuts with a blade. What does it matter? 
The audience liked Mr. Phelps immensely, and cheered him to the 
echo. Mr. Phelps, apparently, liked himself; and why should I growl 
when every one else is satistied ? Miss Heath, from the Princess's, was 
the Juliet, and—I can’t growl now. A delicious piece of acting! With 
great natural advantages, admirably taught by Mrs. Kean, and showing a 


we have, There is in her a total absence of that meretricious stagey- 
sess which is so fatal a blot. She is natural, sweet, and ladylike, impas- 
sioned without exagzeration, and artistic without atiectation, and was 


She will take an excellent position if sie continue in her present 
course. Mr. Robinson is a clever, gentlemanly, young man, and did his 


as Friar Lawrence. Mrs. Marston, who played the Nurse, was excel- 
lent: Idon’t think there is any 
equalled her. ‘Ihe piece was 
tion of the scene representing the Friar’s cell, which was simply 
preposterous, 

The theatrical season in Paris has commenced with spirit. At the 
Granv OprEna, Bellini’s “ Romeo and Juliet’ has been produced with 
moderate success, while the hit made by Mdlle. Vestrali in the prin- 
cipal character has been enormous. Tae débutante is described as a tall, 
handsome woroan with a singing contralto voice. Great expectations 
has been formed of her, whict she has thoroughly justitied. ‘I'he Porte 
St. Martin has had a great success with a new tive-act play, called ** The 
Young Days of Louis the Eleventh,” by M. Julis Lacroix, a gentleman 
who, one-and-twenty years ago, was good enough to intorm the world 
chat it was very probable he ehould never again write verse ; that it 
required patience and leisure to be a poet, and he had neither; and that 
French verse was metal too hard and too difficult to weld! It is need- 
éss to say that ever since he has perseveringly devoted himself 
o his self-denied pursuit. ‘his new play seems to be good; and the 
“rench papers quote very inflated passages of exactly the kind to find 
avour in tho eyes of a Parisian audience. It represents the youth of 
souis XL. long before the period shown in Cassimir Delavigne’s play, 
vhich is well known in England by Mr. Kean’s rendering of Mr. Bourei- 
ault’s translation. At the THEATRE pu PAnats RoYAL two one-act 
audevilles have been produced, both with ridiculous titles—* Les 
‘arlataines de Frangoise,’’ and “ Les Méli-Meélo de la Rue Weslay’’— 
teither ot which is worth rec ounting, save for the fact that in the latter 
tuvel has one of those wondrous Charles Mathews-y parts like that of 
‘Un Monsieur qui suit les Feimmes,’’ in which he is always so great, 
‘hat undying evergreen Frederic Lemaitre, perhaps tho greatest melo- 
ramatic actor the world ever saw, is in full force at the AMBIGv, play- 
ag in “Le Vieux Caporal,’’? and “ Don Cesar de Bazan.” 

The setting in of the cold weather has been good for such London 
heatres as remain open. The Srranv has been dving such splendid 
usiness thut the fair manageress has given up all thoughts of closing 
ier dours, and has accordingly run her two seasons into one. The first 
tovelty at the ADELPHI Will be a farce by Mr. Maddison Morton for 
Ir. D, Fisher. Mr. Charles Mathews’ engagement at the HayankeEt 
uishes this (Saturday) evening, when he will play Paul Pry for 
te first time. We may expect an entirely new reading of the part. 
diss Amy Sedgwick commences u new engagement at this house on 
ilonday. 


A REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 


Once more the season’s at an end, 
Once more I’m ‘eft alone, deserted. 
The tiresome bore, the pleasant friend, 
The girls with whom we've laughed and flirted 
Have quitted town for seaside breeze, 
For country house, or foreign ramble, 
In Naples bake, or Jiingfrau treeze, 
O'er Malvern roam, up Snowdon scramble. 


Lord Ibis stalks the stag afar 

Through eight-mile glasses made by Dollond; 
‘The Robinsons have gone to Spa 

(Cheir drawing-room chandelier’s in Holland) ; 
MacPherson, in his garb of plaid, - 

With wonder foreigners impresses ; 
And Ramsgate’s swells are raving mad 

For Minuie’s eyes and Lucy’s tresses. 


No more on London's stones you'll mark 
‘fue stalwart form of great Pendennis ; 
He's changed the glories of the Park 
For wanderings in Rome or Venice. 
And Jacob Omnium’s afloat— 
He who for Horse Guards cares no fico— 
Prostrate on board the Ostend boat 
You'll find him, habitans in sic-co! 


Yes, the season is o'er ; and its cares and its loves 
Find memorials only in half-dirty gloves, 

In bills uureceipted, reminders to pay, 

In lithographed invites, and bills of the play, 

In good resolutions deferred day by day— 

What we'll do in December—we promised in May ! 
Ja some hairs once uut-brown, now decidedly grey 
And in many another such sorrowful way, 

Which L’ve neither the time uor the temper to say ! 


It's over! it's dead! 
Its bright days are fled ! 
For its follies nought now can be done to atone ’em ; 
So remember—de mortuis nil nist bonum ! 
Let us cover its faults, its deficiencies hide, 
And describe it as Uhough our steel pen were supplied 
With a fluid as soft as—the brains of a bride! 
As emollient, curative, dulcet, yet strong 
As the cod-liver oil of famed Dr. De Jongh, 
Or the draught which makes phthisical people grow stout, 
rom the poor old" physician” whose ‘sands are run out.’ 


Politics? hum! 
‘Kebo isdumb! 
Cut of that Nazareth what good can come? 
No Reform Bill? Uno! 
Statistical, siow, 
Foreign invasion, Sir, that’s all the go! 
We've strengthened our army aod doubled our fleet, 
Aud, if su We gv on, may Rope soon to compete 
With the French, that exceedingly muritime nation. 
Aud lately, in China, we'd quite an ovation— 
Lost three gun-boats, and Heaven knows how many seamen, 
ja tryiuy to pass by some forts filled with tea-men, 
We've shufiled to laud, aud axe rid of the Lory, 
Got again the perfumed ** ace of spades—in his glory.” 
Bamboozling ** Pam,” 
As he’s called by Charles Lamb, 
Leads the Treasury bench by his cheek” and their nose, 
For he and Lord Johnny no longer are foes, 


pleased to see how thoroughly the audience appreciated her worth, | 


one now on the stage who could have | 
well put upon the stage, with the excep- | 


vertain amount of original talent, this young lady is the most rising actress | 


best as Romeo; Mr. Ray is a clever actor of old men, aud did his worst | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


While with Cobden and Bright 
He's reciprocal quite 
In starting new friendship, forgetting old slight. 
And the Zines plays his game, 
For he's always the same ; 
E’en now from his youth’s tricks he cannot refrain. 
The cidevant * Cupid,” 
Though old, is not stapid, 
And even when now a grand coup he would gain, 
: "Tis by petticoat influence, by mucclin® De-lane ! 
And Literature> Well, thank you, Sur; she has been all alive, 
And Paternoster-row has been as busy as a hive, 
For Messrs. Blackwood's house has made two hit, we're all agreed, 
First with “ What Will He Do with [t2’’ but best with “Adam Bede at 
For we don’t care what he does with it, if we don’t get it to read! 
But Adam and Hetty, 
So strong and so pretty; 
And Seth and the Poysers, and Arthur the swell ; 
And Dinah, who far above all bears the bell— 
Sweet Dinah, so earnest, so modest, and meek— 
Sweet Dinah, reversing the line which they speak 
In ** Hamlet,” that tragedy sombre and mystical ; 
For there surely is ** madness in thy method ”-istical 
Manners and phrases 
Which go far to craze us, 
And weigh more with all decent, reasoning folks 
Than the Spurgeon sermons, stuifed full of old jokes! 
And George Henry Lewes, 
Though skilful and true is 
In all points of science, is writing a treatise, 
To tell us how curious our drink and our meat is. 
Don’t let his hard language your intellect frighten ; 
You may learn, though you ait, Sir, from Lewes to Brighton! 
* All the Year Round” 
Has taken its ground, 
And now is deep-rooted, wide-spreading, and sound, 
“ Ounce a Week ,”’ too, 
Will be likely to do, 
When its papers are better, its cuts not so few. 
And joyous shout we raise on high, and loud the welkin rings, 
In praise of Alfred’s Idylls of great Arthur, ‘lower of Kings !’” 
Great Arthur! greater Alfred, though! by whom his praise is,blown, 
From Hindostan’s yet bleeding heart to Greenland’s frigid zone. 
But, though in shouts for Tennyson our breathing has growa scant, 
No true, no loyal men were we, siiould we be found to want 
Sufficient voice to raise a cheer, a hearty cheer, tor one 
Who's proved himself of noble sire, a truly noble son. 


| So‘ Long live Owen Meredith!” and, when he cease to roam, 


May we be found ’mongst those who bid that * Wanderer’’ welcome home. 
The drama is thriving, new pieces abound, 
But we've got no new actors—they’re not to be found; 
So our authors take each individual's measure— 
Tom Taylor tits Robson, that real ** Little ‘Treasure hae 
Coyne tailors for Buckstone, while jukery stutfs 
Are neatly embroidered for all by the Broughs ; 
And Byron and Halliday seem to have planned 
A ne’er-failing wardrobe for use at tue strand. 
Mr. Charles Kean 
Has retired from the scene 
Of his triumphs—some rest he must need, I ween! 
And Mr, Charles Mathews 
Shows still that he hath use 
Of his tidgetty manner, his patter so clever, 
And has come back from Yunkeeland better than ever. 
Mr. Webster's new theatre is perfect, complete; 
You can sve all the staye, you can sit in your seat 
Without pains in your back or the cramp in your feet, 
In an English establishment quite a new treat! 


And Matrimony’s claimed a giant victim— 
Great Albert Smith, her cynical derider, 
Now bows before her conquering power—she’s nicked him, 
Although for more than forty years he’s shied her. 
Gone are the revels in the Caves of Cyder, 
The Fielding’s tun, the Garrick’s pleasant wit! 
Ah me! to think of him a fire-sider! 
To view him, cosy, in the ingle sit, 
Who ‘yainst the marriage state such diatribes hath writ! 
Epmunp Yates. 


Hee Masesty’s Snip Sarruo.—The Friend of India of July 16 says :— 
“tidings have reached the New Zealand papers of her Majesty’s brig 
Sappho, which was supposed to have been lost on her voyage to Australia. 
She stra:ded off an uniniwbited island some disiance trom Sydney, and 
became a total wreck. The portion of her crew that was saved formed an 
encampment on the island. A merchant ship, when passing, found them in 
4 very distressed condition, ‘The tew who had survived the exposure were 
living on the wild cats and seeds which they found on the island. Com- 
muander Moresby, from grief at the loss of the brig, had become insane.” 

Tue Riots in Sr. Groroe’s-1n-tne-Easr.—The disturbances in this 
parish do not seem to have been queued by the Bishop of Londou’s letter, 
or by the substitution of the Rev. A. H. Maconochie for the Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Lasi Sunday the earlier services were interrupted in a most unseemly way, 
and in the afternoon an absolute riot broke out. In spite of the threatening 
appearance of his congregation Mr. Machonochie boldly advanced to the 
altar, but as he retired he was ** mobbed,” and his surplice torn from him. 
In the evening the scene was renewed, although, during the course of his 
sermon, Mr, Mdaconochie kept the congregation in perfect silence. At its 
close loud hisses broke fort, and it was with difficulty that the church- 
wardens cleared the church. Mr. Maconochie perforiued the morning 
service in the usual manner. Like his predecessor (Mr. Lee), he performed 
the service iu the choir stalls, but he wore the ordinary vestments of a 
Church of England cleryyman-—namely, a black stole, an Oxford Master of 
Arts’ hood, and the ordinary surplice. 

Tue New Mittrary Hosriran ar Netixy.—This hospital, which is 
situate about four miles south of Southampton, is rapidly approaching 
completion. The structure occupies ten acres of ground, is nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length, and six times us large as Guy’s Hospital. The building 
is in the decorated Ltulian syle of urcnitecture, 1s four stories high, 216 feet 
wide, With a dome-shaped campanile rising above it to the height of 150 
feet, and two main wings, each of three stories, 60U feet long and 70 teet 
high; each tloor or story bas twelve wards, ten of which are intended to 
accommodate nine and two of them sixteen patients. Already £200,000 has 
been expended in the construction of this hospital, and itis expected as 


{ much more will be required to finish the undertaking and lay out the 193 


acres of ground attucued to it with gardens and tersaces for the use of the 
patients. The hospiiul, when complete, will uccommodate between 1000 
and 2000 patients, and will surpuss in all respects any other institution of 
he kind in the world. 

Tuk Revision ov rire Prayea-Book.—Lord Ebury has addressed the 
following letter to the ciurchwitidens of the metropolis :-—‘t Gentlemen, — 
You may perhaps be aware tha’ isitiny intention next year to renew a motion 
in the House of Peers, which I made last year, but did not then press tow 
division, for the purpose ct inducing that House to address the Queen, 
praying her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to revise the look of 
Vornmon Prayer, with the object of seeing whether 1t can be made more 


! profitubie than it now is for the religious edification and instruction of the 


people. The Bisdop of London has stated taat, in his belief, the geeatess dithi- 
culty in the way otuny, even toe slizntest, alteration in our services will be 
the opposition Liat Wai te made tv any such proposition by the laity. I 
wm unable to say wheter this opinion is well tuunded or not; but it 1s of 
Lhe greatest consequence to me that I should know it before I again suomit 
this motion to the House. {shail taerefore esteem it a great favour if you, 
who must be considered #s the representatives of the laity in the most 
important portion of the most important diocese in England, will intoria 
Me, at your earliest convenience, whether, within your knowledge, they 
aay be considered unfavourable \o such a measure. I take we liverty of 
seuding herewith soi documents, showing various propositions and 
expressions of opinion concerning liturgical revision, which you may like 
to be acquainted with ; but my principal—indeed, only present—object is to 
obtain, if Ican, something like an estimate of lay feeling in the metropolis 
in reference to the repuguance to any alteration which they are supposed 
to entertain,” s 
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THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 

Sarurpay saw the end of the seventh week of the strike, and the 
fifth of the lock-out. The lock-out is at an end, as the masters have 
opened their workshops, but not with success where they insist on the 
operatives accepting the ‘‘ document.” Among the employers who are 
reported to have opened without the declaration are Mr. Poole, with 
60 men; Mr. Alders, employing 400 men; Mr. Bevis, 60 men; Messrs. 
Jackson and Shaw, 200 men; and Mr. W. Ross, 100. At Messrs. 
Cubitt’s, the eminent builders in Gray’s-inn-road, upwards of 200 
men, most if not all of whom were employed there at the time of 
the lock-out, resumed their work on Monday morning, accepting the 
conditions contained in the declaration. This number includes, 
with few exceptions, the whole of the smiths, stovemakers, and 
brassworkers; and the remainder was mide up principally of car- 
penters, bricklayers, plasterers, and painters. No skilled masons, 
however, presented themselves for employment, but a few masons’ 
labourers did. ‘The absence of artisans in this department, not at 
Messrs. Cubitt’s only, but at other works, is attributable to the 
wealthy and well-organised society to which they belong, and which 
hus ramifications extending from a metropolitan centre over the 
whole kingdom, Distinguished as a body by their temperate and 
prudent habits, and backed by the trade association of which 
they are members, they are better able than many other classes 
of artisans to sustain themselves during a strike. At the com- 
mencement of the struggle Messrs, Cubitt had about 1500 men in 
their employment, of all classes, in town and country. Taking into 
account those who have resumed work, and those of their men who 
have continued to work in the country during the strike, the members 
of the firm estimate that from 400 to 500 of their hands are now ia 
employment, or nearly a third of the 1500. At the extensive works of 
Messrs. Mansiield, in Gray’s-inn-road, where between 300 and 400 
men of all kinds are ordinarily employed, besides a large number in the 
country, only a few painters and labourers engaged to work under the 
declaration. Upwards of 100 presented themselves, but, with the few 
exceptions mentioned, they refused to make the declaration, and went 
away. ‘here was a similar demonstration in front of the establishment 
of Messrs, Holland and Hannen, in Bloomsbury. This tirm usually 
gives employment to about 1000 men. Again, at Messrs. Piper's, in 
Bishopsgste-street, who ordinarily employ about 1100, only about 25 
Joiners and sawyers, out of some hundred men who crowded the 
entrance, went in under the declaration. About sixty men (carpenters) 
presented themselves at Messrs. Ashby’s, in the same street, but, 
declining to accept the document, though willing to abandon the nine 
hours movement, noue of them were engaged. At Messrs. Brown and 
Robinson’s, in Worship-strect, where also the declaration was insisted 
on as an indispensable condition, not more than half-a-dozen agreed to 
accept it, though the firm employed between 400 and 500 at the time of 
the lock-out. It was the same at Messrs. Jay’s, in the City-road, who 
give employment to upwards of 1200 men. Some 300 or 400 of Messrs, 
Myers’s old hands assembled in front of their extensive works in the 
York-road at six o'clock in the morning and during some part of the 
day. The elder Mr. Myers addressed them at intervals in explanation 
of the meaning and object of the declaration, but to no purpose, tor 
they refused to a man to work under it. ‘here was also a considerable 
gathering of workmen in froat of the large hotel in Westminster now 
being erected by Messrs. Myers, but they all declined in like maaner 
to come to terms, aud the work there continues suspended. Again, at 
Messrs. Lucas’s, in the Belvedere-road, less than half-a-dozen men 
(painters) Lave assented to work under the declaration. The painters, 
as a body, appear to have come in in every case. 

‘The general result shows that, excepting at Messrs. Cubitt’s, a very 
incousiderable proportion indeed of the men on strike have availed 
themselves of tue opportunity afforded them for resuming their em- 
ployment. This is accounted for on two grounds :—First, that on 
Monday, which is partiily a holiday, it was to be expected that 
comparatively few of the men would return to work; and, again, 
numbers of them, not wishing to be the first to set the example, it is 
supposed are only waiting tor others to do so, und that, the ice once 
broken, they will flock by degrees into the various shops. One cir- 
cumstance would lead one to suppose that, with tne exception perhaps 
of the masons and the rest of the extreme society men, including, of 
course, the members of the conference, the nine Lours scheme is now 
understood to be impracticable, for the present at least. Almost in 
every instance ou Monday the declaration aloue was the ground of 
scruple with the men seeking employment, S arcely in any case were 
the pate ot labour made the ground of excuse tor refusing to resume 
work, 

The dividend declared was at the rate of 3s. 6d. per man, for the 
lock-outs, and Trollope’s were paid 12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled 
artisans. 

Subjoined is an official list of the actual payments made by the 
conference :— 


et Seat 
Carpenters and joiners .., 2216 «= 336 «19 «1 
Masons avs aes er 500 57 100 0 
Painters 88 1 8 O 
Plasterers .., 660 115 10 0 
Bricklayers 90 157 10 0 
Stone sawyers i4 12 19 0 
Woolwich men... 208 360«=8B OO 
Labourers,—Lodge 1 ae 500 87 lo @ 
”» ” 2 no returns, 
” ser nD eres eee ae w- =182 23 2 «0 
ss Ot 278 49 13° «(0 
a ay 3 97 9 8 0 
% ne 6 490 8 15 0 
af i 197 3408 C6 
‘is rs 39 6 16 6 
xs a 00) 325 56°17 «0 
” 36. 20. us 272 42 12 0 
” 11, 12, 13, no returns. 
Total 6976 £1168 6 LL 


Meetings continue to be held throughout the provinces, at which 
earnest sympathy 1s expressed tor the men out of work. 

A smeeting—though not a public one—was held ut Exeter Hall on 
Monday evening, tor the purpose of appuinting a committee to dis- 
tribute the fund subscribed for tue relief of non society men, 


Massackk IN Borneo.—Some yeurs ago a fort was erected up the Rejang 
River, at the place where the Kanawic Kiver talls iato it, for tue purpose of 
preventing the piratical Dyaks living on these rivers passing out to sea. 
This fort was about 200 miles from Sarawak by water. It was under 
charge of Messrs. Fox and Steel, the former or whom hud been for two years 
on tue Rejung, and the latter mine. ‘'wo Kanawit chiets, named Kalai and 
Sawing, had long been ili-disposed towards the Sarawak Government, and 
two years ago they were fined, having been detected in # conspiracy to tale 
the fort. Since that time they nad remained quiet, and it would 
seem that Messrs. Fox and Steele hud ceased to mustrust them. 
Luking advantage of the contidence reposed in them, on the 6th 
ultimo some of the followers of these chicts entered the fort, and findiny 
a favourable opportunity, one of them stabbed Mr. Steele with a kriss. 
Another of the band cut down Mr. Fox, who was running to his friend’s 
assistance. Neither of these unfortunate gentlemen were armed. The 
garrison of the fort (Sarawak Malays) immediately seized their arms, and 
one of the murderers was killed, the rest flying under a fire of musketry. 
‘Two days atter the garrison (whether through cowardice or treacliery 1s 
unknown) vacated tue fort, and Kalai and Sawing took possessiva of 1t 
and burnt it to the ground. ‘he whole of the Dyak popula- 
uuon of Kanawit (woo were formeriy strongly piratical) are reported 
to have turned out to revenge these murders, wid are waiting per- 
mission to follow the Kanawits, who have allempted to get up the river, 
‘The Malay chiefs of Serikéi, too, showed tie uttoust good will, They 
collected the arms of the Kanawit Fort, aud seized a number of persons 
suspected of parucipaiing in the murders, One of the actual murderers 
was tried by them ani put to death. The Kanawits form a very small tribe, 
and have had the reputation of being weacherous. ‘Laey are tattooed and 
entirely distinct and separate from the Serebas and Sakarran Dyaks who 
live on the Kanawit. It is reported that five Europeans have been murdered 
woe natives at the Dutch establishment at Kutei (Coti) on the east of 

reo. 
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AN AOVENTURE IN MEXICO- 

(From a Traveller's Note-book.) 

I wap left the shore of the 
Pacific, and passed the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Following the banks 
of the River Guazaculco, I directed 
my course towards Minatitlan, 
situated a few leagues from the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

I had suffered much from fatigue, 
from fever, and from the torment 
of mosquitoes, and my poor horse 
was not in much better condition 
than his master. The scanty forage, 
which could only with difficulty 
be procured for him in Minatitlan, f 
was insufficient to keep up his 
strength and spirit. Nevertheless, 
in spite of every difficulty, I re- 
solved to pursue my journey to 
Vera Cruz, on horseback, the 
usual mode of travelling in those 
parts. 

On the 15th of April, 1857, I 
departed from Minatitlan, accom- 
panied by my major domo, and a 
few servants. Late in the evening 
I reached Acayucan, where I ex- 
perienced a very hospitable recep- 
tion in the house of a French 
family. 

Refreshed with a night's rest, 
we resumed our journey early on 
the following morning. After 
having proceeded some distance, 
we found that our road lay over a 
tolerably beaten track, so I thought 
we might dispense with the assist- 
ance of the guide who accompanied 
us, and I accordingly dismissed 
him. 

About ten o’clock we reached a 
small rancho (farm). As the sun 
was excessively hot, I directed the 
servants to remain behind with 
the baggage until the cool part of 
the day, and to join us at the 
hacienda “El Coral-nuevo,’’ the 
p'ace fixed for our night quarters, 
I then rode forward with my 
major domo. 

We had not proceeded far from 
the rancho when we met a 
herd of bulls, driven by several 
“rancheros’’ on horseback. The 
animals were perfectly tame and 
gentle, turning here and there in 
search of a little pasture. But, 
however harmless these bulls may 
be when in herds, they are never- 
theless exceedingly dangerous 
when single. This fact is daily 
manifest at bull-fights. In the 
city of Mexico, where bull-fighting 
is a favourite p spular amusement, 
the bulls are driven, a few together, with perfect safety through the 
crowded streets to the stalls of the arena. But as soon as one of these 
same bulls finds himself alone he is ready for the fight, and looks 


round eagerly for some obfect of attack. Of this peculiar temper of 


the animal my own personal experience soon afforded me a convincing 
proof, : : 

After an hour's hard riding the major domo and I entered a thick 
forest, through which there was a narrow pathway, inclosed on either 
side by a thick, impenetrable mass of vegetation. ‘Trees, shrubs, and 
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SKETCH AT BRIGHTON. 


SEPT. 17. 1859 


The men, as soon as they saw 
me, called out, recommending m 
to turn back, and observing that 
the ‘‘toro” they had in charye 
was a very Vicious animal. Owing 
to the exceeding narrowness ¢ 
path, to draw up on one side was 
no easy matter, and I felt not at 
all disposed to retrace my way back 
to the entrance of the forest, | 
therefore intimated to the rar 
cheros that they must keep a fast 
hold of the lasso by which 
held the bull, and I would endea- 
your to pass quietly. My trembling 
horse drew closely up on one side 
of the path, and I, by way of pre- 
caution, drew my travelling sabre, 
I had advanced only a few paces 
when the bull perceived me. With 
a short hoarse roar, and a wild 
spring, he broke the lasso which 
bound him to the saddle of the 
hindmost ranchero, and, with 
horns inclined downward, he 
rushed furiously towards me. 

I eluded the attack by quickly 
turning my horse and galloping 
back the way I had come, the bull 
pursuing me as fast as he could. 
My major domo and the other 
ranchero, who had both taken 
the alarm and started off before 
me, were not mounted on very 
swift horses. ‘The consequence 
was that when I overtook them 
they stopped the way, and thus 
the fleetness of my horse was of no 
avail, for I could not pass, owlng 
to the narrowness of the path. 
Meanwhile the bull was fast gain- 
ing upon us, and presently he wus 
close at our heels. My horse 
made a desperate spring. ‘lh. 
bull had gored him fiercely. 
Another moment and both horse 
and rider would have been tossed 
into the air or ripped open by the 
bull’s horns in the way in which 
T have seen such feats performed 
at a bull-fight. ; 

At this critical juncture, making 
adetermined effort, 1 again turned 
my horse round, and, vigorously 
applying the spur, forced him 
through the compact thicket which 
bounded the path. The animal 
rushed desperately forward, tearing 
his flesh with the thorns and 
brambles. My face also suffered 
severely, and was soon covered 
with blood. The other parts of 
my body were fortunately pro- 
tected by my leathern garments. 

I breathed again, and thought 


f the 


the gigantic creeping plants peculiar to these regions, formed a massive | myself saved! but I was in painful apprehension for the safety of 
green wall on both sides of the pathway. the major domo and the ranchero, who had ridden on before me, and 

We had proceeded to some distance along this forest avenue when | who I doubted not was pursued by my fierce assailant. But no! . . 
I saw advancing a horseman, who had one end of his lasso fastened | He was again behind me, having forced his way through the aperture 
to the pummel of his saddle, and the other end, about fifteen paces | by which I hoped I had effected my escape. lis roar frightened the 
behind him, slung over the horns of a very fierce bull. Across the | horse, who dashed madly forward to escape his pursuer; but the 
nose of the animal there was fixed a leathern strap, one end of which | unequal strife could not long be maintained. 


was fastened to the saddle of a second ranchero who rode behind; 
so that the animal walked between his two guards, 


A dim light which now broke through the gloom of the forest enabled 
me to perceive that I was approachingone of those deep chasms called 


ADVENTURE WITH A BULL IN MEXICO, 


SEPT. 17, 1859. 


ey s"’ which are very 
freyu met with 1a this 
Pp rt of the world.* The 
chasm was of unfathomable 


depth, and, according to all rea- 

nable calculation, too broad 
e crossed bya leap. Yet 
there was no alternative but 
to make the attempt, for in 
another moment the bull 
ld have tossed both horse 
lrider into the abyss, and 
dashed them to atoms, In 
desperation I thrust the spurs 
nto the sides of my poor 
horse. He made a fleet 
bound, and his fore feet rested 
on the opposite brink of the 
baranca; then, exerting the 
last measure of his strength, 
he drew up his hind feet, and 
thus gradually crept over the 
edge of the chasm. We were 
saved! I now turned to look 
atmy enemy. There he stood 

the opposite edge of the 
baranca, fiercely dashing his 
tail against his sides, and 
ploughing up the earth with 
his horns, scattering stones 
aud clods of earth in every 
direction. 

When my horse had some- 
what recovered from the ex- 
haustion consequent on his 
violent effort 1 rode slowly 
along the side of the baranca, 
the bull pertinaciously follow- 
ing me on the other side, 
until he quite lost sight of me. 

After pursuing my journey 
by a very circuitous route, and 
cutting my way a3 best I could 
through the thick parts of the 
forest, I at last rejoined my 
major domo. 


RUINS OF THE 
MONASTERY OF ST. JOHN 
IN JERUSALEM. 
Bestpes those ruins in Jeru- 
salem to which paramount in- 
terest attaches through their 
connection with sacred history, 
the city contains some other 
ancient relies well worthy of 
attention. Among these latter 


may be noted the curious remains of the Monastery of St.John, which | were of knightly descent formed themselves into a military order, under | 
form the subject of the two annexed Illustrations. 
situate within a short distance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Of the vast monastery, once the principal seat of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, all that now remains are the cloisters and the portal; the 
lattera fine old arch of massive masonry. 
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{\{COURTYARD AND PORTAL OF THE MONASTERY OF 8ST. JOAN AT JERUSALEM, 


These ruins are | the command of Raymond de Puy. 
classes ; 
the second of Chaplains for spiritual duties ; and the third of Serving 
Brethren for tending the pilgrims. The dress of the Knights consisted 


The courtyard, into which | in time of peace of a black mantle, figured with a white octangular 


it leads, is merely a piece of waste ground, though situated in the very | cross; in'war they wore a red garment, with a white cross on the 


centre of the city. 


The cause amines for this is that, when the | back and front. 

Knights were driven from Jerusalem, th 

no house should ever be built on the site of the old Christian settlement. 
The institution of the Knights of St. John arose almost contempo- 

raneously with the league of the Ismaelites against the followers of 


The order was subject to the Pope only in spiritual 
matters ;in all temporal affairs they enjoyed uncontrolled sovereignty. 
Both the Templars and the Knights of St. John speedily acquired 
rich endowments in various parts of Christendom, In the year 1131 
Alphonso I., King of Arragon and Navarre, by a formal will bequeathed 


e Saracens made a vow that 


pure Islamism, which resulted in the formation of the band known | to them his territories, and, though his subjects refused to acknowledge 


by the name of the “ Assassins,’’ 


themselves into associations 
similar to those of which the 
Shah El Djebel, the first ‘‘ Old 
man of the mountain,’’ was the 
leader. The Knights combined 
in themselves the twofold cha- 
racter of soldiers and monks, 
and in their own persons they 
practically discharged the 
duties of both. In the year 
1048, long before the first 
Crusade, some merchants of 
Amalfi built a church in Jeru- 
salem, which they dedicated to 
St. John. They also founded 
& monastery, attached to which 
was an hospital for sick pil- 
grims. The monks of the 
monastery, whose duties were 
at that time limited to tending 
the sick, were called the 
Brethren of St. John, or the 
srethren of the Hospital. 
They obtained a considerable 
accession to their endowments 
—first from Tope Pascal II., 
and next from Geoffrey de 
Bouillon. 

In the year 1112 the 
hrethren of the hospital were 
oined by another association. 
With this latter originated the 
idea of a league for the defence 
ut Christianity. Nine Knights 
formed themselves into a union 
for the purpose of protecting 
Caristian pilgrims against the 
attacks of the infidels, and these 
Knights took the monkish 
Vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, King Baldwin II. 
quickly perceived the aid 
tuch this unicn might afford 
in propping up his tottering 
power, and he assigned to 
the use of the Knights a part 
of his palace which stood on 
the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. From that circum- 
stance the association recovered 
the name of Knights Templars. 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
coufirmed the order, which 
conlirmation was subsequently 
ratified by the Council of 
‘Troyes, 

Shortly afterwards all those 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem who 


* These barancas, which are 
Supposed to be the results of 
volcanic commotions, are some- 
times from 1500 to 2000 feet 
deep, 


The old Knights Templars bound ' this bequest, on the ground that} the King had no power,to will 


CLiST IRS OF TUE MONASTERY OF ST. JOHN AY J* KUSALEM, 


This order was divided into three | 
the first consisting of Knights for waging war against infidels; | during which time they successfull 
they greatly damaged. 
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away his dominions as though 
they were his own private 
estates, yet the Templars 
and Knights of St. ioe 
nevertheless possessed vast pro- 

perty, and exercised great pri- 

vileges in Spain. The German 
Emperor Lothaire presented to 
the Templars his estates in 
Supplingenburg, and Henry I. 
of England endowed them with 
large possessions. In this way 
the Knights became the holders 
of vast territorial property in 
Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. 

The enormous accumulation 
of wealth and power rapidly 
attained by the Knights of St 
John proved very beneficial 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
for the first impulse of pious 
zeal led the chosen chivalry of 
Europe to Palestine, and a 
great portion of the revenues 
of their estates was transferred 
to Asia for the maintenance of 
their followers. During a con- 
siderable period the Knights of 
St. John fully justified the 
bounty which had been so un- 
sparingly lavished on them by 
rigidly keeping their vows, and 
bravely fighting the Saracens. 
But gradually they began to 
degenerate. They became 
arrogant and overbearing, en- 
tered into disputes with the 
Teniplers, and by their dissi- 
pated and extravagant mode of 
life mainly contributed to over- 
throw the Christian supremacy 
in Jerusalem. After the con- 
quest of the Holy City by 
Saladin, the Knights estab- 
lished themselves in Ptele- 
mais, and, when driven thence 
in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, they re- 
paired to Rhodes, where the 
Governor granted them the 
town of Limisso as their place 
of residence. But they did 
not long confine themselves 
within that limited boundary. 
In the year 1309 they made 
themselves masters of the 
island, and there established 


their principal seat, for which reason they are also called Knights of 


Rhodes. 


Emperor Charles Y. 
island of Malta, 
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In 1480 
Turkish squadron, attacked the Knights of Rhodes, who, under the 
celebrated Grand Master, Peter de Aubusson, defended themselves 
with great courage, and triumphantly compelled the enemy to retreat. 
But the Turks renewed their attacks, and at length the Grand 
Master, Phillip de Villers de l’Isle d’Adam, was forced by Sultan 
Soliman I. to surrender the island. ; : 

The Knights of St. John then fixed themselves in various places, 
though without any secure permanency, until, in the year 1536, the 


In Rhodes they remained for upwards of two centuries, 
opposed the Turks, whose fleets 
fohammed II., with a numerous 


allowed them to take up their abode in the 
There they fortified themselves in a most for- 


midable way. From this 
stronghold they successfull 

maintained their conflicts wit 

the Turks, and powerfully 
checked the depredations of 
the pirates of the Barbary 
States. In 1565 they sus- 
tained a formidable attack from 
their old enemy Soliman, but 
they succeeded in repulsing the 
Turks with immense loss, 
From time to time they con- 
tinued to be exposed to the 
attacks of the Turks, by whom 
on more than one occasion 
they were well-nigh subdued. 

About the end of the six- 
teenth century the supremacy 
of the Knights of St. John 
was established in Malta, and 
they remained in security until 
the outbreak of the French 
Revolution overthrew their in- 
dependence. At a more remote 
period—that is to say, at the 
time of the Reformation—their 
territorial possessions in various 
parts of Germany, in England, 
in the Netherlands, and in 
Scandinavia, had been for- 
feited. The Revolution sub- 
jected them to similar losses in 
France; and when Napoleon 
I., on his expedition to Beypt, 
attacked Malta, the then 
Grand Master, Hompesch, sur- 
rendered without resistance. 
England gained possession of 
Malta in the year 1800, and 
has kept it ever since. The 
order then lost its firm and 
high standing. 

To avoid disputes with 
Russia, the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria confiscated the 
estates held by the order in 
his dominions; and his ex- 
ample was followed by other 
Princes. In the year 1820 
the only remaining vestiges of 
the once vast possessions of 
the ancient Order of St. John 
were a priorate in Bohemia, 
and another in Russia. After 
the fall of Napoleon I. at- 
tempts were made to restore 
the Knights to their old posi- 
tion, but without effect. How- 
ever, in 1826, a chapter of 
the order was established in 
Ferrara, and shortly after- 
wards favourable prospects 
opened to the Knights through 
their old privileges in several 
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of the Italian States. More they could not hope for. The order 
belongs not to the present age; it is a dead institution, and these are 
not times in which the dead are restored to life. The Order of the 
Knights of St. John will remain a ruin, like the vestiges of their ancient 
seat in Jerusalem. he grand old portal remains, but if we enter it 
we find nothing beyond but the memory of the past. 


GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Guovucester, Wednesday Night. 

NeITHER of the two oratorio performances that have already taken 
place at this festival has been unusually good. The concert of last 
night was by no means a success. ‘I'he orchestra xt Gloucester is ill- 
conducted, the chorus after that of Bradford is poor, and the Gloucester 

ple do not appear to care for music so much as the Bradfordians ; 
fat after the northern festival so recently described in these columns 
(and of which our account has been protested against by a few local 
enthusiasts) we look upon our visit to Gloucester as a veritable féte. 
There is no smoke in the ‘own, except that amount which man as a 
cooking animal must tolerate for the sake of his own existence ; the 
streets are broad, the houses white and clean, the atmosphere pure, the 
environs remarkably picturesque, the neighbouring town (we need only 
mention Bath and Clifton) the most romantically situated of ag in 
England, and the musical performances are not positively bad. Mr 
Amott cannot conduct; but when we consider that he only attempts to 
rule an orchestra once in three years the reflection occurs to 
us that his misdirection of the band is at all events ex- 
plicable. We may add that misdirection is perhaps not the 
recise word that should be used, inasmuch as the direction of 

r. Amott was not accepted by the orchestra at all. He was not 
likely to lead players astray, because there was evidently no intention 
of following him, nor did his indications of the time often agree with 
that taken by the executants. It isa pity, for the sake of the organists 
themselves, if for nothing else, that at the festivals of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, the directors of the cathedral music should, 
as a matter of course, have intrusted to them the management of the 
orchestra. It appears at these cathedral cities to be considered a point 
of honour with Messrs. Amott, Done, and Smith that they, in spite of 
their remarkable inexperience in such matters, should, one or the 
other, assume the guidance of the body of instrumentslists. But, as 
neither of them conducts a full orchestra more than once in three 

ears, it follows, it will readily be believed, that not one of them is 

t to conduct an orchestra at all. If the performances of the band are 
not absolutely bad, it is because all the unfortunate members of it 
came from the Royal Italian Opera, and are thoroughly masters of 
their respective instruments. If bad conducting could ruin the playing 
of first rate artists, the execution of the orchestra at Gloucester would 
be a most lamentable affair. 

At the service of yesterday morning the Dettingen Te Deum, 
Mendelssohn’s exquisite setting of the 42nd Psalm (** As the heart 
pants”), Attwood’s heavy Coronation Anthem, and Tallis’s venerable 
and, what is more, really beautiful responses were given. The sermon, 
preached by Canon Harvey, inculeated the propriety of giving large 
sums of money for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the three 
dioceses (Gloucester, Worcester, and Herford) ; but the preacher, while 
hecalled attention to thenumber of very inadequately-renumerated clergy- 
men living in the ecclesiastical district to which he belongs, omitted, 
by some strange oversight, to say how many ministers there were within 
the same limits who enjoyed incomes of one, two, and three thousand 
a year and upwards. It is true that the omitted information might 
have suggested to some few revolutionists the propriety of a revision 
and adjustment of ecclesiastical incomes; but a gentleman of education 
and thought, like Canon Harvey, ought, when he treats a subject in a 
discourse of considerable duration, to exhaust it, or at least to endeavour 
todo so. If Canon Harvey had been of our opinion with regard to the 
treatment of a text, he would have mentioned not only that many of 
his fellow-workers were shamefully underpaid (a hundred and fifty of 
them in the three dioceses receive less than a hundred a year), but 
also that a considerable number have incomes which by comparison 
ean fairly be described as enormous. 

At the second day’s oratorio, ‘‘ Elijah,’’ everything went off in a 
satisfactory manner. ‘The singing of Mr. Sims Reeves was particu- 
larly excellent, and all the executants did their best. 

At the concert of last night Mr. Reeves was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from attending; hence a slight disturbance, which lasted until 
the High Sheriff appeared on the platform with Mr. Reeves’s letter, in 
which the singer announced simply his inability to sing, and his regret 
at not being in a fit state to fulfil his engagement. The first part of the 
concert consisted of selections from ‘*Don Giovanni’’ (the vocalists 
being Mademoiselle Titiens, Mdme. Clara Novello, Signor Giuglini, 
Signor Badiali, and Signor Belletti. Miss Dolby, Miss Clara Hepworth, 
and Mr. Thomas also sung. A youthful pianist, Miss Summerhays, 

layed Beethoven's choral fantasia, and gave evidence of much skill, 
but did no more than could have been expected from a young lady who 
ean scarcely have lived long enough to perfect herself in a style of 
playing which is always ineffective unless undertaken by the very 
greatest artists. The orchestral accompaniments (for reasons already 
pointed to) were little short of disgraceful. Among the Italian artists, 
the grestest success was gained by Mdlle. Titiens (who, by the way, is 
German, but sings Italian songs like an Italian), Signor Givglini, and 
Signor Badiali. 

NEW MUSIC. 
1. The Chanter's Excelsior. 2, Psalmodia. Tallant and Co, 

1. Something ought to be done to put a stop to the indiscriminate 
use of the word “ Excelsior.’’ It was employed incorrectly in the tirst 
instance by Longfellow, who in his ascent of the ideal mountain makes 
the uspiring traveller utter an exclamation in the form of an adjective 
pe of an adverb. ‘Lhat, however, was of bat little importance ; 
enthusiasts are so often ungrammatical. Wht we complain of is that 
distillers should advertise ‘* Excelsior” brandy, that publishers should 
have brought out books and journals (now happily defunct) under the 
title of ‘‘ Excelsior,” and that now the name of “ Excelsior’’ should 
be applied to an otherwise mericorious chanter’s manual. To show 
how peculiarly inappropriate the title of ‘ Excelsior” is te the work 
before us we need only mention tiat, in the Me first page, the author, 
after protesting generally against congregational singing as at present 
conducted, on the ground that ‘indiscriminate noise is not music,” 
feels it necessary to caution those who have treble voices against attempt- 
ing to sing what they probably consider the intermediate parts of the 
harmony. ‘ Treble voices,” he says, ‘* should never be heard higher in 
pitch than tlie melody itself, their legitimate part.” And yet in spite of 
the well-known and monstrous error committed by obtuse amateurs in 
singing hymns, <c., whenever they are able to do so, a third higher 
than they are written, a book intended especially for their correction 
and guidance is called ‘‘Excelsior.”’ If it was absolutely necessary to 
have a Latin word for tlie title, ‘ declivior ” would surely have been 
better than ‘ Excelsior,” inasmuch as the offending trebles already sing 
too high ; but we object to the name altogether, The handbook itself 
contains simple and valuable directions for chanters, which, however, 
ean never have the effect of making a congregation sing in tune or in 
time, or with feeling, or in correct and (least of ail) well-balanced 
harmony. ‘hey should either sing in unison, or leave the chanting to 
a properly appointed choir. ’ 

yz, ‘*Psalmodia’’ consists of a selection of Psalm-iunes adapted for 
four voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. It 
also contains interludes and preludes attached to the various tunes, and 
is generaliy well arranged. ‘She following critical remarks on 
“ Psalmodia’’ ‘reached the anthor,’’ we are told, ‘‘through the 
instrumentality of the printer." Weare assured that they are ‘of 
the most disinterested nature,” and wore never intended to meet the 
public eye :— I may be mistaken, but I fancy this work must become 
a popular one, The whole arrangement, which is at once novel, inte- 
resting, and useful, strikes me as being ‘jr st the thing that is wanted,’ 


Our organist or pianist has before him (or her) the tune itself, a pre- 
lude, and interludes (containing, in iny humble opinion, really lovely 
bits of harmony), and, on the opposite page, two sets of words in most 
unmistakable characters. So excellent an arrangement has certainly 
never come under my notice before. The truth is, I could look upon 
this book as upon a pet child of my own, in which I should have much 
hope of a fine career."’ The reader will understand from the above what 
the author of ‘* Psalmodia ’’ has aimed at. 

By W.A. Mozant. 2. Three Lieder 
3. Marche aux Flambeaux 
4, La 


1. Thevery A age 1s Weep, Dear. 
ohne Worte. By Cuanves Hanroirt. 
(No. 4). By Mryrrurver. (Duncan, Davison, and Co ) 
Joyeuse. By C. M'Korkenn. 

1. This is an excellent English version, by Mr. Oxenford, of “‘ Trennung 

und Wiedervereinigung,” to which Mozart composed one of the most 

beautiful melodies ever written. 

2. Mr. Charles Hargitt dedicates his graceful “‘ Songs without Words” 
to his master, Mr. Charles Hallé, which might in itself pe accepted as 
a guarantee of their being well written. ; ; 

3. The text of the ‘* Marche aux Flambeaux’’ is the most effective of 
the four, composed by Meyerheer, in honour of various Royal and 
Imperial marriages. ‘The ** Marche aux Flambeaus,” or ‘* Fackel- 
Tanz,’’ or ‘* Torch-Dance,"’ is, musically speaking, a march in 3-4 time 
written for wind instruments alone. The one before us is arranged for 
the pianoforte, and is a very brilliant piece ; full of genuine music, and 
affording at the same time abundant opportunities for display. 

4. La Joyeuse,’’ which is further announced by the composer, Mr. 
Charles M‘Korkell, as a ‘‘Souvenir of the Champs Elysées,’’ is an 
attractive and by no means diflicult piece, in the form of a waltz. 


The Rifemen's March. By Steruen Giover. Cocks and Co. 
This march, which is ‘inscribed to the patriotic volunteers of Great 
Britain,’’ isintended apparently as a companion piece to that terrible song, 
by Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, which is exhibited in all the omni- 
buses, of which each verse ends with an unrhymed and unrhythmical 
burden about 

Those merry men archers of England, 

And her young riflemen now ; 
and which must have had an almost incalculable effect in preventing 
those who have any sense of the ludicrous from joining rifle corps. 


1. Martha Quadrille. By Henri Laurent. 2. Le Pardon de 


Ploérmel. Fantaisie, par HENRI CRAMER. Dinorah, ou le Pardon de 
Ploérmel. Fantasia, by W. Kune. Boosey and Sons. 


1. This quadrille is formed on melodies distorted, after the approved 
plan, from the popular opera to which it owes its title. But there is 
so much dance music in “ Martha” (much of which is written to 
words) that the ‘* Martha Quadrille”’ is far less annoying than many 
others of the same kind—those, for instance, which are founded on 
melodramatic opera. 

2. As soon as Meyerbeer produces a new opera, Ascher, Burgmiiller, 
Cramer, De Meyer, Eggis, Favarger, Gollmick, and all the other 
fantaisistes of the alphabet fall upon it and pick it into a variety of 
pieces. The ‘ Pardon de Plotérmel’’ has already furnished matter for 
fantaisies to Ascher, Richards (B.), Madame Oury, Schloesser, Kuhe, 
Gollmick, Rudoff, Nordmann, and Cramer. Of these we have looked at 
two—those by Kuhe and Cramer. M. Kuhe’s piece commences with 
the lovely baritone air, ‘‘O mon remords,’’ which is followed by the 
Hymn to the Virgin, which leads to the ‘‘ Ombre léyére.’’ Then the 
“Chant des Chasseurs’’ is introduced, and the fantasia ends with the 
6-8 movement of ‘* ‘The Shadow Song.’’ M. Cramer's ‘‘ fantaisie-valse”’ 
is an easy version of the ‘‘ Shadow Song,”’ with some variations of a 
simple character. 


Disasters at Ska.—The Stranger, a brig belonging to Jersey, left 
Colombo, Ceylon, on the Ist of May, with a general cargo, for Liverpool. 
Shortly after her departure she met with a succession of very heavy gales, 
which caused her to leak. On the 17th of June, the leak still increasing, a 
fearful hurricane assailed her. The sea made a complete breach over her, 
sweeping her decks aud threatening to wash the crew away, who were lashed 
to the pumps. The ship laboured so much and the leak became 80 extensive 
that the ship’s situation became hopeless. However, the crew still worked 
manfully at the pumps, and at length a sail hove in sight. She proved to 
be the Australia, for the East Indies. On the following morning, the 
weather becoming threatening, the crew were transferred to the Australia, 
and the ship was abandoned.tm—The Huntress schooner, which had 
shipped a cargo of herrings in Wick harbour, was out in the bay on 
Monday week, when it began to blow strongly from the north-east. She was 
warned to proceed to sea; her crew did not consider it necessary to do so, 
but chose to ride out all night. On Tuesday morning, the gale continuing, 
they hoisted a signal of distress, when the life-boat stationed at the Salmon 
Rock put to sea, and took off the crew of the schooner, to the number of 
seven, with the master. 

An Unexrecrrep Resutt.—The following, from the pen of Mr. Cartledge, 
Sheffield, appears in this month’s Veterinarian :—‘‘It may be well to in- 
form the readers of your journal, and through it the public generally, of a 
danger that is incurred in carrying out to too great an extent the system of 
subduing vicious horses introduced by Mr. Rarey. A fortnight ago a mare, 
belonging to a gentleman in this neighbourhood, became so unmanageable 
as to induee him to place her in the hands of a breaker. The near fore leg 
was with some difficulty strapped up, in the manner adopted by Mr. 
Rarey, and the mare was left in that position for rather more 
than forty-eight hours. At the end of that time the breaker could, 
without fear of injury, approach her in her box and lead her 
round it; but the leg which had been strapped up was ob- 
served to be swollen both above and below the knee, and the mare was 
slightly lame. Walking exercise was, however, given in the breaker’s yard 
daily, without any apparent increase of either the lameness or the swelling, 
and, with the exception of what was described to me as ‘a sweating’ around 
the coronet, nothing further was observed. To-day (August 22)—exactly 
a week since the mare was put into the breaker’s hands—she was found in 
her box with the near fore foot hoofless. The hoof, with the shoe on it, was 
lying just within the door, and the animal was feeding as usual at the 
manger. My attendance was at once requested, and by my advice the mare 
has been a as I found that already the vascular structures at the 
toe of the pedal bone had been completely worn away by the friction on the 
ground.’’ 

Rope-DANCING aT NiaGAna.—According to a correspondent of the 
New York Times, the astonishing tight-rope stories which we have fed our 
curiosity with lately are ‘all a hum.’ Writing from Niagara he 
says:—I do not feel it my duty to make myself a Imight-errant 
for the purpose of pricking ‘ull the bubbles which crafty speculators 
may think it worth their while to blow, or exploding all the hoaxes 
Date some needy character may try to turn his poor little penny. 

oreover, as a citizen of Niagara, I presume that I shall, in one way or 
another, be a gainer one of these days by the sudden intlux of money into 
our town which has followed the splendid success of the great Blondin 
humbug. Nevertheless, the thing is really getting to be so excessively 
and extravagantly absurd, that I can’t any longer refrain from speaking 
the truth about it. When it comes to asserting that Blondin cooks his 
dinner on a tight-rope, and feeds the passengers on the Maid of the Mist with 
omelettes dropped like manna from the sky, I must ‘speak out in meeting,’ 
and say what none of the ten thousand imported dupes of our wonderful 
story can be expected, in deference to humun frailty, to be the first to make 
known—that for aught I know there is no such person in the world, or at 
least in Niagara, as Mr. Blondin at all; that he has nover crossed the Falls 
on a tight-rope, or a slack-rope, or on any rope at all but the string of a 
very long bow; and that as the people of Niagara, Rochester, and the 
western railways of New York have already made perhaps quite money 
enough out of their ‘jest’s prosperity,’ ic is time that the thing should be 
put g stop to before foolish people elsewhere may be led into serious danger 
by a€fempsing to rival feats that have never been performed. As I have 
not been away from home during the whole summer, I think I 
am a tolerably credible witness; and I must therefore assure you 
that the whole of this wonderful series of stories has grown up 
out of a bet made by a person well known in this town that he 
could bring more people to Niagara in two weeks than the Falls 
had ever brought here in as many touths. How the rope-dancing 
dodge occurred to him I don’t proivss to know, but he selected 
Blondin as the name of his hero, hecause there was a Blondin once in this 
country with the Ravels, a very good ropedancer, now retired and living 


somewhere in the country of Savoy, who could not, of course, hear of the 
story in time to contradict it. Anything funnier or more foolish than the | 
faces of the crowds which have succeeded euch other down about the Falls 
on each successive day announced for the feats you never saw, and the 
hotels have reaped a golden harvest.” 


| northward by the guards, and bezan to congratul 
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THE SMETHURST CASE. 


Dr. Topp, writing from Switzerland on the 5th, says :—‘‘ Now that 
the fate of the unhappy culprit in the recent poisoning case at Rich- 
mond must have been decided (and at this distance I have no means of 
knowing how), it cannot be improper that I should ask you to admit 
into your columns a detailed statement of medical facts and arguments 
which favour the verdict of the jury that he was guilty of the crime 
imputed to him, and that ke effected his purpose by the administration 
of certain poisons.’’ Accordingly, Dr. Todd goes into the whole case, 
for and against the supposition that Miss Bankes was poisoned, and thus 
concludes :— : 

To put this matter in a plainer light, I will arrange in parailel columns 
the leading points which favour each view namely, those which indicate 
the use of a combination of antimony and bichloride of mercury, and those 
in favour of the natural disease. 

POISONING, 

Excessive and uncontrollable vomiting. 

Severe dysenteric diarrhma. 

Absence or slight development of certain symptoms of dysentery. 

Extreme rarity of very acute dysentery, especially as an isolated case, in 
this country. 

Aggravation of symptoms on each change of remedy. 

Frequent changes of remedies suggested by the poisoner. ? 

Position occupied by the ulcers, being the reverse of that occupied by the 
ulcers of disease ; absence of thickening of the edges of the ulcers. 

Peculiar throat symptoms—the sense of burning and constriction. 

The peculiar terrified aspect of the patient, unlike that of abdominal 
disease. 

DISEASE, 

The dysenteric diarrhoea and evacuation of blood. 

The existence of ulcers in the large intestine. 

‘To explain the excessive vomiting, the defence suggested that it was 
caused by early pregnancy. ‘Ihe advocates of this hypothesis forget that a 
major irritation, with scarcely an exception, controls & minor, even 
although in a different organ ; and in such a case as this there cannot be a 
doubt that the excessive intestinal irritation would have kept in abeyance 
that from the uterine condition, had it existed. Nor, I may add, is it 
likely that men of large experience would overlook an irritation of that 
kind. 

It is true that a case apparently to a certain extent in point was adduced 
by one of the witnesses for the defence. This case was so imperfectly 
reported that I could draw no conclusion from it, and most certainly [ 
should have my fears of ‘‘foul play,” or “inala pravis,” if I met with 
such a combination as uncontrollable sickness, excessive diarrhwa, and 
pregnancy. ale ; 

After the most careful consideration I find myself unable to arrive at any 
other conclusion than that Isabella Bankes died from the frequent ad- 
ministration of antimony and bichloride of mercury, with occasional doses 
of arsenic. Had iodide of potassium, or iodine in any other form, been 
occasionally added, the effects of the other poisons would have been en- 
hanced. . . . 

I need scarcely add that it will be infinitely more agreeable to me to 
learn that all my arguments are fallacious, and that the innocence of the 
prisoner has been proved, than that another life should be sacrificed. 


The following letter has also appeared :-— 


We, the undersigned, being eleven of the jurymen empanneled before the 
coroner at Richmond to inquire into the cause of the death cf Isabella 
Bankes, take the liberty of stating, in a reply to a paragraph which appeared 
in some of the daily and weekly papers, that the whole of the jury had 
agreed to a memorial for a remission of the sentence of Dr. Smetnurst, 
that such a statement is entirely false, and without our knowledge, and 
that we still adhere to the decision we came to, believing it to be strictly in 
accordance with the evidence adduced. Francis Brewer, William Yates, 
Henry Miles, Benj. Chas. Bull, Robt. Wood, Thos. Meadows Clarke, George 
Trussler, John Ernest Chitty, William Sanders, Alfred Barber, Thomas 
Hill. Richmond, Sept. 7. 


THE POPLAR POISONING CASE, 


Fresn evidence has been given in this case. The mother of the deceased 
said: On the 30th of May I was sent for to see my daughter. I found her 
in bed very ill. The prisoner was in the room and walked out when I 
entered. I went after him, and brought him back. I said to him, ‘ Mrs. 
Allen says that my daughter has been poisoned, and I think you have done 
it.” The prisoner offered to accompany me to the doctor; and when we 
arrived the prisoner waited outside. I said to the prisoner, after I left Mr. 
Webb, the surgeon, “George, I have been too hasty perhaps. Do you 
think my daughter has taken anything herself?” He’ said, ‘No, I think 
not. I used to keep poison to polish my work, but I have not had any a 
long time by me.” . . . « Thursday afternoon I called again, and she 
then appeared much worse and in great agony. I asked her what she had 
been taking, to which she answered, ** Only a cup of milk.” In the evening 
the prisoner seated himself at the foot of the bed, and smoked his pipe. 
Afterwards went into Mr. Allen’s parlour. I followed him, and said to 
him, ‘You have ‘murdered my child.” Ie said, ‘I have not given her 
anything.” On Friday morning the prisoner came into the room, looked 
at my daughter, and asked how she was. She said, “lam very bad,” 
He then packed up his tools, kissed my daughter, and went away. Ashe 
was leaving the room my daughter said, “Oh, George, George, this will be 
the last of me!” He then left the house, and did not return. I have not 
seen him since until this day. After the prisoner had left the house my 
daughter said, ‘*God forgive that wicked man.” Her sufferings were 
Leia description, and she could not say any more than ‘God forgive 

im. 

A Mrs. Fyfe said that some gruel which the prisoner made affected the 
deceased ‘‘most dreadfully.” Witness took her three oy four cups of tea. 
She drank them, and said, ‘‘ God bless you, that stops on my stomach, but 
what he gives me I bring up again directly.” 

Dr. Letaeby described the results of a chemical examination of portions 
of the deceased's body. He says he found a foreign fluid substance, undoubt- 
edly poisonous, but at the nature of which he had failed to arrive. He had 
killed three birds and a guinea pig with it. It resembled croton oil, or 
white hellebore. Altogether, the doctor was of opinion that the deceased 
had died of the effects of a powerful irritant poison. 

The prisoner was committed for trial. 


Tur New Brrpoe at WestainsteR.—It is now confidently anticipat 
that the first half of this bridge will be ready to be opened dy Gauls eee 
early in the spring of the ensuing year, when the old bridge will be at 
once removed, and the construction of the other portion of the new bridge 
proceeded with, Great progress has been made within the last few weeks 
in the construction of the upper section of the new bridge; all the arches, 
with the exception of that next the Middlesex shore, have been turned, and 
a great portion of the permanent way has been laid down. , 

Novet Attempt to Escarr rrom Paison.—A negro in the Sing-Sin, 
prison, New York, determined to make a desperate effort pogo Sgr 
freedom. Being unable to swim, he managed to obtain a board, through 
which he cut an aperture sufficiently large to admit his head. Over this 
hole in the board he placed wires, fashioned somewhat in the shape of a 
hat. Having rigged his apparatus, he watched for an opportunity to try 
his skill in navigating the waters of the Hudson River. At length the 
long-wished-for time arrived. Having reached the water, he placed a bunch 
of straw over the wires, and thrust his head through the hole, Keeping 
close enough to the shore to remain within soundings, he made his way 
I the ute himself on the flatter: 
ing prospect of his enterprise, when some small boys sitting on the nae x 
of the river took it into their heads to bring ‘that bunch of straw ashore.” 
The negro heard their approach, and, supposing that he had been discovered 
by the guards, threw up his hands above the water, and steered his course 
toward the shore. The screams of the atfrighted boys attructed the atten- 
tion of some of the prison officers, wno found George Smith, and con- 
ro = back to durance. However, he succeeded in ugain escaping. 

A New Tetrcraru Cane Expepition.—Colonel Saaifue as 
sailed from Boston, United States, with the ubject of surveying a ae 
route for a telegraph cable to England, He proposes to start for the 


aed of St. Lawrence, then coast along the suores of Labrador to 
Te ape or about 56 degrees north latitude, sounding occa 
sionally to find a deep bay, for the American termination of 


his cable; thence 


cal pass to South Greenland, sounding ere 
port gene 3 d, sounding there, and 


try for an underground line, in cave it si 
necessary to have a line across Greeulund; thence the ful vol eck hy 
Tceland, where bays will be sounded and shores exarnined for a land line. 
The expedition will then go to Faro Islands, where the wires will branch, 
one line running southward to Scotland to reach England, the other to 
Bergen, Norway. The longest cable will be from Labrador to Greenland— 
about 500 miles; thence to Iceland, between 360 and 500 miles, ace 
cording to points touched; from Iceland to Faro Isles 270 miies ; from 
nk to Scotland, 200 miles; from Furo to Norway, 360 miles. ey 
He QUEEN has given 100 guineas towards payinz if } bt 

a pas a wards paying off the debt of the 
ie uaieer ee of Glasgow. The Warl ‘of Ligin is on a visit to 

Tue Crrcasstan Cutke Scuamyn is said 


sians. He is to be sent to St. Petersburg, itera bee takee by tbe aks 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Ir may be remembered that, a week or two since, 
we reported the misdeeds of a fellow named Marshall. 
alias Sloper, alias Harrison, who stands committed to 
take his trial for bigamy, under circumstances of pecu- 
liar meanness and infamy. As the prisoner himseli 
admits his guilt, our comments on the case can 
scarcely do him injury. It seems that his appear- 
ance is that of the most vulgar and unprepossessing 
of snobs, that he bears white eyelashes over almost 
colourless pupils, cultivates a few scrubby, tow- 
coloured hairs over his upper lip, is the proprietor ot 
alow den at Lambeth, dresses in the most sordid, 
threadbare style, except when newly attired by a 
victim, misplaces his v's and v's, and captivates the 
hearts of heiresses and middle-aged ladies of inde- 
pendent property, upon whom he fastens his society 
without the slightest necessity of previous introduc- 
tion. Since the committal of this Marshall curious 
facts have been brought to light with respect to him. 
It has been stated that, on one occasion, he had the 
audacity to drive up to the lady's door in a cab, 
and, having ordered the servant to pay the driver 
with a shilling which he furnished, to have made 
his way at once to the parlour, where the family 
were at tea. Here he entered, made his way to the 
mirror, arranged his hair, and at once commenced a 
conversation on music and the opera! Such is the 
force of impudence that the vulgar wretch was per- 
mitted to remain. The publication of his case has 
since led to an exposure, by the unlucky lady who 
became his second wife, of a curious persecution to 
which it has subjected her, in the shape of numerous 
proposals of marriage from fortune-hunting news- 
paper-readers of various grades, barristers, ex- 
policemen, Crimean heroes, and scamps. The most 
unctuous, hypocritical, and disgusting of the gang 
appears to have been a portly old gentleman of about 
60, who managed to obtain admission to ‘* Mrs, Mar- 
shall’s” house with no introduction but his owa, and, 
after a series of visits, to have penned a long epistle, 
in which the sacred name was somewhat freely exhi- 
bited, and in which the aged adventurer calmly ad- 
mitted to have a wife living in Australia, whither he, 
in the most paternally benevolent style, calmly pro- 

osed to carry ‘‘ Mrs. Marshall,” proposing to marry 
hes there after obtaining a divorce from the present 
Mrs. Pecksniff. Mrs. Marshall has handed this letter, 
with other similar epistles, to the reporters of the 
daily papers; some of which have published it ‘x 
extenso, withholding only the name of the supposed 
writer. With reference to the existence of such folly 
as that exhibited by the dupes of the wretched im- 
postor, Marshall, whose first wife, by the way, is much 
more unfortunate than the second, in so much as the 
first marriage holds valid, unless a still prior one can 
be proved, we need scarcely remind our readers that 
similar credulity is by no means confined to the 
weaker sex. Day by day the journals tell us of men 
taken in by the stalest of shallow devices exercised 
by skittle-sharping, self-introduced knaves, picking up 
dupes in the street. Nothing seems to be suflicient 
to convince people that the ordinary forms of society 
are not mere idle ceremony, instead of useful safe- 
guards and protection against dishonesty, and that 
as a rule, no one ever forces his conversation upon a 
personal stranger without a sinister motive, except in 
the casual interchange of complaisance between fellow - 
travellers, Of a kindred character to the frauds of 
which we have spoken are those effected by means of 
dishonest advertisements in certain newspapers. These 
tricks, like those of the skittle-sharpers, have been 
again and again, and in every variety (tor the ingenuity 
of rogues is but limited, after all), exposed in the 
journals and magazines, and still victims are found. 

ast week two were charged before the Lord Mayor 
with having conspired to defraud numerous persons, 
by means of advertisements promising employment 
in retarn for letters inclosing each a postage-stamp. 
One of these capitalists is said to have worn a very 
dirty shirt, covered in front with a very clean sheet 
of note-paper, giving the wearer, no doubt, a highly 
responsible copearanee. The two men were com- 
mitted for trial. 

A man giving the name of Fitch has been charged 
with committing numerous frauds upon respectable 
tradesmen to whom he had introduced himself as 
related to a family in Suffolk. On the faith of this, 
and of a forged letter purporting to be signed by a 
clerk to one of the Vice-Chancellors, he appears to 
have gained credit, board, lodging, and money to an 
extent limited only by the means of his dupes. 

The ‘ African savage nuisance”’ has again appeared 
in the form of a violent assault by one of these 
imported barbarians upon a respectable married woman, 
whom he assaulted without provocation, and beat most 
cruelly. He is sentenced to two months’ hard labour. 
Is it too much to ask to whom we are indebted for the 
importation of this exotic raffianism while we have 
such a superfluity of the native article on hand; or 
whether, when discovered, some means could not be 
found for its reshipment to its own proper 
country ? 

Two thieves, of the class known as area-sneaks, 
were convicted of a robbery in a kitchen, and sen- 
tenced each to penal servitude for six years. One of 
them, aged thirty-nine, had only been released ten days 
from a similar sentence, and had spent upwards twenty 
years of his miserable life a convict under various 
terms of sentence. Both begged hard that the sen- 
tence might be increased, as if so it would send them 
out of this country, where their character and well- 
known antecedents rendered it impossible for them to 
obtain a livelihood exeept by evil courses. Although 
this request could not be granted it was promised that 
their case should be duly considered by the authorities. 


POLICE. 
Titk PrAno av THE Bexrsno 
48 ocen established in business many years, and keeps 
a first-class ale and beer house in the Commercial-road 
East, came before Mr. Selfe and asked his advice how he 
Was to act under the following cirzum*iances :—A person 
named Thomas Stowell, who was weil known at many of 
our police and sessional courts, and who had brought 
humerous actions against licensed victuatlers and beer- 
house-keepers, had sued him (Mr. Hall) for permitring 
Inusic to be played in his house. He had a cottage piano 
to amuse a tew triends and customers twice a we No 
charge was made for admission, and no ojection was 
made to it by his ne sours, the police, or any one else, 
andan action was commenced by Stowell in person, for he 
believed no lawyer would take up the case, to recover 
penalty of £100 under an old Act of Parliament. 
Mr. Selfe~-You must defend the action in the best way 
you can, 
Mr. Hall—The object is to extort money, and not the 


Mr. John Hall, who 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


preservation of the public morals. Stowell has settled 
many cases with the proprietors of houses of public en- 
tertainment, who, rather than go into a court of | iw, have 
paid him money. I wish to know, Sir, if Stowell can be 
sompelled to give security for the payment of costs on iny 
lefending the action. 

Mr, Selfe said he wished to give advice on matters 
iffecting the public peace or the prevention of crime, but 
he could not be the legal adviser to the whole district. 
{fe recommended Mr. Hall to act upon the advice of a 
solicitor. 


It was a matter over which he (Mr. Selfe) had 
no control. 

Mr. Hall said he would act upon the magistrate's 
aivice, and was determined not to part with a farthing 
to any common informer. He then retired, accompanied 
by many respectable licensed victuallers and beershop- 
keepers, 

TuRkaTENING TO Suoor A Lapy.—Licutenant Thomas 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, of the 17t Regiment of the 
Madras Army, was charged with threatening to shoot 
ae orgeina Fraser Tytler, by presenting a loaded pistol at 
ier, 

The complainant said she was the wife of Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, defendant's brother, and resided at No. 2, 
Hammersmith-terrace. On the night of the 23rd ult. 
defendant presented a loaded pistol at her, within a yard 
of her head, and which was on at full cock. It occurred 
outside No. 3, Hammersmith-terrace. He was on the 
door-step of that house, and witness was standing upon 
the pavement in front. A great number of persons had 
collected in consequence of the gentleman of No. 3 having 
thrashed the defendant with a horsewhip for insulting 
his mother. After he had received the horsewhipping he 
ran into witness's house and took up the loaded pistol, 
which was lying upon the table, and when he came in he 
presented it at her and others. She was merely looking, 
and had nothing to do with the quarrel. She was so 
alarmed at the pistol being presented at her that she took 
refuge in a tradesman’s house until he was gone. He 
did not threaten her, but used very offensive language. 
While in the dining-room, before the occurrence, he told 
her he bore her the greatest ill-will. The defendant came 
on her husband’s business, 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lewis, the witness said 
Mr. Alfred Moore lived at'No.3. He wasa photographer, 
and she had knewn him about twelve months. She denied 
being on very friendly terms with him. She was in the 
habit of visiting him for the purpose of spending the 
evenings with Miss Moore. She denied she was in the 
habit of spending the evenings with him in the absence 
of Miss Moore. The witness objected to these questions. 

Mr. Paynter observed that such questions could not 
extract any justification for the defence. 

Mr. Lewis said his object was to put the Court in pos- 
session of the facts. 

The cross-examination was then proceeded with, and 
witness said the defendant came for some luggage be- 
longing to her husband. She went to Mr. Moore’s to let 
him know that the defendant was there. She knew that 
he wanted to give the defendant a horsewhipping for 
insulting his mother. She denied having abused the 
defendant. She saw Mr. Moore horsewhip him in the 
open street. She admitted having said it served him 
right. She denied having assisted Mr. Moore in the 
horsewhipping. 

Mr. Lewis—What became of the whip? 

Witness—I believe the defendant kept it as a curiosity 
(Laughter). 

In answer to further questions from Mr, Lewis, com- 
plainant said he presented the pistol at the whole of the 
crowd as well as at her. Her husband kept the loaded 
pistol on the table. The defendant was unaware of its 
being kept there, 

Mr. Paynter thought it unnecessary to carry the case 
further. The act was un justifiable, and he should order 
defendant to enter into his own recognizances in the suin 
of £100 to keep the peace for six months. ss 

Root Lewis said they denied having presented the 
pistol. 

Mr. Paynter wished to know if the defendant denied 
having the pistol. 

The defendant said he had the pistol. 


Mr. Lewis said he was not aware that it was loaded. | 


His client had just returned from India, where he had 
sutlered great privations ; and there was no ground tor 
saying that he intended to shoot the complainant. 

Mr. Paynter said he had nothing to do with the origin 
of the misunderstanding. It was his duty to see that the 
peace was preserved. 

The defendant, having entered into the required re- 
cognizances, was discharged, and he left the court with 
his friends. 

Tue Srriki.—ANNoyinc Messrs, Cunirr’s Works 
PropLe.—Dennis Killard, aged 42, labourer, was charged 
betore Mr. Hammill with being drunk, disorderly, and 
annoying the workmen at Messrs. Cubitt’s, the builders, 
of the Gray’s Inn-road, 

Police-constable Toomes, 150 E, said he was on duty in 
Sidmouth-street, where he saw the defendant and a num- 
ber of other labourers annoying the workmen. As they 
left the] yard of Messrs. Cubitt, the defendant, who was 
drunk, swore at the men, and said they were thieves for 
signing thedocument. Being afraid that a breach of the 


peace would be committed, he took the defendant into | 


custody. 

The defendant said he was annoyed, and did hiss the 
men, but others did the same. He was a labourer out of 
employment. 

Rane Hammill asked where the defendant was last em- 
ployed ! 

‘Nhe defendant said he was locked out from the Messrs. 
Cubitt’s five weeks ago, and had done no work since, 

in answer to Mr. Hammill, the constable stated that 
he had known the defendant for some years, and that this 
was the first time he had ever known him in custody. 

Mr. Hammill said there were a number of men who it 
scemed preferred idling about in preference to going to 
work, even when it was offered them. In this case some 
men lad gone to work for the support of their families, 
and the defendant endeavoured to deter them. Probably 
the last five weeks were the worst the defendant ever 
spent, and the sooner the defendant followed the example 
of those who had gone to work the better. He then fined 
the defendant 4s., or in default to seven days’ imprison- 
ment. 

The fine was paid. 

EXTRAORDINARY GovVERNMENT Prosecution,—Jobn 
Daby, a respectable-lcoking man, holding the responsible 
situation of * cloth viewer” at the Army Clothing Stores, 
Grosvenor-road, Lhames-bank, Pimlico, was placed uc 
the bar, charged with stealing some picces of string, 
value 2d, 

Isaac Coles, a labourer at the stores, said he untied 
some bales of cloth betweon six and eight that morning 
and threw the string down. Prisoner came behind hia, 
and, taking some of it up, put it into his 
ness thought, tor a joke. Prisoner and he went out to 
breakfast, when the acsused was stopped by tite police, 
and the siz found iu his pocket. 

Mr. Arnold inquired the length of the pieces of string. 
The Sergeant replied that some of the picces were three 
rds lon 


ness replicd that a, portion of it was used to mark 
303 In the cloth with, and some was swept away as 
There were pieces as long as those found upon 
swept into the dusthole, 

Mr. Arnold ouserved that this was a most extraordi- 
nary case. Here was a man charged with stealing two- 
pennyworth of string, while, on the sworn evidence before 
him, pieces equally as long were deemed periectly useless, 
and swept away into the dusthole as waste. 

A gentleman, understood to be Mr. Hoyle, 


the pris 


sub- 


inspector of the stores, said that Colonel Dorbury had 

sent the prisoner there to ascertain whether he was 

guilty of theft, and not with a view to punishment, as, 

if the magistrate found him guilty, he would lose his | 
situation, 

Mr. Arnold observed that, of all the trumpery cases | 
that had ever been brought before him within his expe- | 
Tlence as a Magistrate, this was the worst. If there was | 
any notion of being able to carry the case any further 
against the accused he would direct him to enter into his 
own recognizances to appear again, but, if not, he should 
discharge him. 

The policeman replie1 there was not. 

Mr. Arnold then discharged the prisoner, observing | 
that it was not a creditable thing to give him into custody 
at all. 

A Wrercuep Srory.- 


jlizabeth Cain, a careworn- | 
looking woman, about for’ years of age, described as a 

laundress, of No. 2, Charles-street, Hampstead-road, was 

brought before Mr. Selfe, charged with using abusive and 

threatening language towards John Crosby and his wife, 

of No. 11, Denbigh-terrace, Bow. 

The complainant, Mr. Crosby, stated that he had 
resided with the prisoner for many years, and they had 
lived together as man and wife. They had several 
children, and twoof them he kept at boarding-school. He 
allowed the prisoner 10s, per week after he got married, 
and gave her money to apprentice one of his girls toa 
business, but her mother spent it. He also gave her £5 
to buy a mangle, and she spent that. The prisoner had 
annoyed, abused, and threatened him at every place 
where he had lived since their separation, and had also 
acted in a similar manner towards his wife. She also 
went to his dwelling one day while he was out, broke 
open his drawers, and took everything out of them. On 
Monday evening she carve to his house and made a great 
disturbance, to the annoyance of his neighbours. She 
knocked loudly at the door, and, when he answered it, 
called him and his wife names. Witness, who was 
married in September, 1857, then put in a letter in the 
prisoner’s handwriting, which she had sent to his next- 
door neighbour, threatening to murder his wife and be 
hung for her at Newgate. Ile also produced other similar 
letters, and the language used in all of them was 
dreadful, 

The prisoner, in her defence, said that Crosby, when 
she was only sixteen years of age, induced her to leave 
an excellent home and good parents, under a promise of 
marriage. He frequently said he would make her his 
lawful wife. The child in her arms was her eighth, and 
Crosby was the father of all of them. She supported him 
in his adversity, and, when he had no food, worked hard 
to procure some for him. In his prosperity, and when 
he got higher in the world, he became faithless to her. 

Mr. Selfe discharged the prisoner, on her solemn pro- 
mise not to molest Mr. and Mrs, Crosby again. 


An Uncrarervt Tatrr.—Anne Neale, a young woman 
of diminutive stature, described as an ‘* unfortunate,” 
was brought up on remand, charged with stealing six 
shirts intrusted to a needlewoman named Mary Pardoe, 
living in Hawkheart-buildings, Nelson-street, Limehouse, 
to make. 

The complainant, who seemed in a very weak condition, 
stated that she had the shirts to make about a fortnight 
ago, for doing which she received three halfpence each. 
Atter they were made she was about to take them to the 
warehouse, when the prisoner, who, on one occasion when 
without a home, was provided by her (complainant) with 
one, happened to call. She said, if there were no objec- 
tion she would take them tothe warehouse. Complainant 
gave them to her, but she never went to the warehouse 
with them, and complainant did not see her for some 
days, when she met her in the street and gave her into 
custody. 

The Magistrate ordered her a sovereign from the poor- 
box, observing to the prisoner that she had acted most 
ungratefully towards the complainant, and that he could 
not inflict a punishment adequate to the offence. | 

She was fined 15s. 6d., the value of the shirts, and £3 
over and above the same, or, in default, two months’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction. 


Pork, Waer.ks, AND Winpow-sMasuino,—James 
Chandler, a tall, powerful man, was charged with break- 
ing a pane of glass. 

Defendant went into the shop of a publican named 
Abbott, in Shoreditch, and called for liquor, which was 
refused him, he being intoxicated, and he then broke one 
of the windows, 

Mr. D'Eyncourt—Dr. Edmonds, the divisional surgeon, 
of Spital-square, states that this man is not of sound 
mind, and that he is under a delusion with regard to 
property. 

Defendant—It’s no delusion; I’ve got plenty of money, 
and shall go to-morrow to the Bank and receive it. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—How much is it ! 

Defendant—Three millions and a half, sir; sixteen 
thousand acres of land, and a large seat where Queen 
Elizabeth used to sleep, but I forget where. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—This man must be taken care of. 
Have you any relations ! 

Defendant—Oh, yes; hundreds of uncles, aunts, bro- 
thers, mothers, and sisters. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt—Can you pay for this window? 

Defendant—Yes. 

(The money was here paid by a tradesman for whom 
defendant worked.) 

Mr. D'Eyncourt—This man must not go on in this 
way ; he will do some mischief. 

Defendant—I never do mischief. If I get drunk I go 
to sleep, get up, and get drunk again. 

Officer—Here is au poor woman, sir, of whom he-had 
fourteen-pennyworth of ‘ willks.”? 

Defendant—I paid her. If she doubts it, let her bring 
an action against me in the county court. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt—This man may be a dangerous cha- 
racter. ‘luke care of him. 

Discharged, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


The important news at hand from China having been received 
With much gravity in City circles—another war being imminent— 
dome Securities have ruled somewhat heavy this week, and prices | 
have had a drooping tendency, Consels have been done at 95h 3 | 
for the account, and 95 to rf for money. The new % per Cents 
have been specuilly transferred at 954. Yhe Government broker 
has continued his daily purchases of £10,000 on account of the 
Savings banks 

ere has been less doing in Indian Securities; nevertheless, | 
very little 2 has taken place in the quotations. ‘The new | 
oan has ed 99} to 100; and the Debentures have sold at 95}. | 

ndia Stoc 7, 

About £160,000 in gold has been sent into the Bank of England, 
and the demand for export purposes has continued inactive. The 
total imports nave amounted to £230,000, 

‘The demand for money nus contiaued tolerably active, at full 
rates of discount, In Lombard street, first-class short paper hua 
been discounted at 2j to 24 percent. The supply of capital is still 
large. i 

er eaeh the Foreign House has ruled very inactive, the fluc- 
tuations in prices have been trifling. The tendency, however, has 
been dowawards, Brazuian 6 per Cents have marked lsd; 
Mexican 3 per 2ug,; Portuguese 3 per Cents, 45}; Russian 


1 $3; Spanish 3 per Cents ; Turkish 6 per Coats, 
ew Luan. G8}, ditto, 4 per Cents, luz); Dutch 2} per 
citlo,4 per Cents, 1u2, Russian scrip nas marked } to | 


fa Colonial Go 
ou a moderate sv 
vitto, i 
A fall 
mest 
Myst inweny 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


f both old and new 
week, Goo and tine 
samples have been in improved req % full prices; but other 
kinds have moved off siowiy, at las ates. Foreign wheat hes 
been Lut full quotations, but the business done init has not 
increased, Fine barley has sold readily, at extreme currencies, 
Grinding and distilling sorts have commanded very little attention. 


went Securities the transactions have been 
Victoria 6 per Cents havesoldat 1103; Canuda 
" ew South Wales 5 per Cents, 984. 

frou $ to } per ecnt has taken place in the value of 
thares; aud the market, generally, has been iu a 


Inglish whet 
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Most deecriptions of malt have realised previous rates; the 
demand, however, has been by no means active. Owing to large 
arrivals from abroad, oats have fallen td. to Is per quarter, and 
the value of both beans and peas has had a downward tencency. 
Tne flour trade has shown more firmness, 


6 Ma; Grey Ms. ; Lristilling. 
+ Malting, 368 ‘9 4!8.; Malt, 53s. to 708, Feed Oats, 24s. 
to Ws.; Potato, 27s to 3ls.; Tick Beans, 4ls. to 446., Gray Peas, 
Os. to 42s.; Maple, 42s. to 44s.; Boilers, 428. to 46s. per quarter. 
Town-made Fiour, 40s. to 4Js.; Towa households, 35s. Country 
Marks, 248. to 2s. per 280/bs 

Carres,—The su ois of fat stock on offer this week have been 
toierably extensive as to number, but very deficient in quality, 
Generally speaking, the trade has ruled inactive, and, in some in- 
Stances prices have hada drooping tendescy. Beef, from 2s. 8d. 
to 4s. Sd.; mutton, 3s. to 5s, 2d., veal, Je, dd. to 48. Sd., pork, 3s, 
to 4s. 6d. per Sib. to sink the offal. 

Newoare anv Leapenmatt.—These markets are well sur plied 
with each kind of meat, and the trade rules heavy, asi iows:— 
Beef, from 2s. 84. to 4s. dd. ; mutton, 3s. to 46. Gd.; veal,3s, 4d. to 
6d. to 4s. 6d. per Slbs. by the carcase 
total stock in London is now 45 469,0861bs,— 
being black, and 7,026,5961bs green — against 
tthe corresponding period of 1858, The news trom 
China has produced some excitement in the trade,and prices have 


ny Harley, 25s. to 


advanced ld, to 2d. per Ib. Common congou is worth Is, 44d. 
per Ib. 
Svoan.- Privately, as well as at public sale, the transactions in 


TAW sugar are ona very moderate scale, at about last week's cur- 


rency, ating cargoes are steady, but not dearer, Havannah 
has chanwed hands at 24s. 104d. to 27s. 9d. ; and Bahia, 22s, 3d. per 
ewt. Thestock is about 75 000 tons against 73,000 tons in 1858. 


Corree.—Our market is by no means active; nevertheless, we 
have very little change to notice in prices, 

Covoa.—Good to tine red Trinidad has sold at 69s. to 76s, per wt. 
Other kinds move off slowly, at late rates. 

Ricy,—Our market is heavy, yet the fluctuations in prices are 
triding. The stock is 69,000 tens, against 93,000 tons last year. 

Sattrerar.—Holders are firm, but the business doing is limited, 
at Previous currencies. The stock is 4200 tons, 

P eovisions.— Good and fine parcels of butter are in fair request, 


at full pric but other descriptions are a slow inquiry. Bacon 
supports previous rates. In other provisions very little is doing. 
ee ats. — Scotch pig iron has moved oj slowly, at 628, 


cash, mixed numbers. spelter, on the spot, is quoted at £20 10s. 
perton. Tin is inactive, at iis, for Banca, and 139s. to 140s. for 
Strats, Other metals rule about stationary, 

Corron —The demand is heavy, and prices are barel. 

Hemr anv Fcax,—All kinds of hemp still move off siowl » at 
aboutlast week's currency. Petersburg clean is selling at £28 10s. 
per ton. ax is duil, but not cheaper. 

Woot.—The demand is very restricted, on former terms. 

Favir—New currants are offering at 66s to 628, and new 
raisins at 50s, perewt. The demand is by no mean! ive, 

Srinits.—About an average business is doing .n rum, at full quo- 
tations. Proof Leewards,2s. to 2s. 2d. ; East India, ls. 9d. to Is. 10d. 
per gallon. Brandy ts firm in price. The vintage of 1857 is selling 
at Ss. 10d. to Ys. lod., and of 1858 at7s Yd. to Bs. Bd. per gallon, 
English gin, for export, proof, 28. 9d to 3s. per gallo: 

Orts.— Linseed oil moves off slowly, at 28s. 6d. tu 2 
on the spot. Olive is quoted at £17 to £51; rape, 
and cocoanut, dls. to 44s. Spirits of turpentine, 
rough, 9s, to 9s Sd. per cwt, 

Tattow.—The demana is steady, at the late advance in the quo- 
tations. P.Y.C.,on the spot, is selling at 57s. 6d.: tor the last three 
months, 67s, d. to 54s. per ewt. The stock is 20,439 casks, against 
10,212 ditto in 1858, and 11,911 ditto in 1857, ough fat, 3s. id. 

er ibs. 

POoALa —Best house coals, 178. 9d.to 18s. 3d.; seconds, 16a. 3d. to 
17s.; Hartley's ls. 3d. to 158.; and manufacturers’, 12s. 9d. to 14s. 
per ton. ‘Trade brisk, with prices on the advance. 


supported. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Faipay, Surremeen 9, 

G. G. Srexcen, Norman-row, Bow, builder. —W. Laven and W 
Sreck, Long acre, hotel-keepers—RK. Deam, Liv ol, plumber, — 
W. Boxnrrit, Old Matton, Yorkshire, miller. M. Wiatxy, 
Birmingham, builder. ~T. and C. Hiou way, Walsall, ironmasters.— 
J. Taytor, Sunbury, Middlesex, butlder.—J. Bonoum, Hereford, 
draper, — F. Avexanpen, Chippenham, auctioueer.—M. Dyson. 
Leeds, dealer in flour.—J. Moratit, Macclesfield, apothecary,— A, 
Cavoura and 5, Lanvea, BKolton-le-Moors, joiners —J. Gaeen, 
Birkenhead, newspaper proprietor.—A Pawron, Liverpool, iron- 
monger.—RK. Beit, Greek street, Soho, bootmaker,—J. Wits, 
Forton, Hants, buiider. 

SCOTCH SEQU ESTRATIONS.—J. Brown, New Pitsligo, Aber- 
deenshire, merchant.— J. Parken, formerly of Southwark, London, 
now of Wellington place, Leitn, surgeon, 


Turspay, Serremnen 14, 

BANKRU PTS,.—J. B. Gooain and R. Veave, London-wall, City, 
mantle manufacturers.—K. Nicnotson, Much Hadham, Hertford_ 
shire, aud Lineoin, agricultural merchant —F, Bosnes., High- 
street, Southwark, seedsman.—D. Garter, Woolwich, grocer,—N, 
Coxnesy and P, Meximos, Threadneedle. street, City, merchants.— 
J.W. Hamitron, Hirmingham,scock and share broker.—W. Hoox- 
way, Llandaff, Glamorganshire, builder. — H. Grant, Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire, ship chandler.—O. Evans, Liverpool, innkeeper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — W Gakpyen, Glasgow, 
builder.—T. M’Fepa Kilmarnock, shoemaker.—D Camruetn, 
Culloden, near Invern brick manufacturer,—J, Hovsron, Glas- 
gow, builder.—W. Davison, Borrowstounness, commission mer- 
chant.—J. Guay, Edinburgh, ladies’ shoe manufacturer.—T, Hew - 
pEuaO, Alloa, boot merchant,— W. Garant, Glasgow, carriage 
hirer. 


This day, price le., 


TPHE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY ON THE 

NATURAL SYSTEM, in Sixteen Lessons. By ANNA J, 
BUCKLAND, 
Awruur Hart, Viarvg, and Co.,25, Paternoster-row. 


VIOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND.— 

BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET keeps any time tresh 
4s the blossom, and in any climate. He careful to see on each 
bottle “ H. Breidenbach, 167, New Bond street, W. Price 2s. 6d. 


te PATENT’ DETECTOR LOCKS; 

Chubbs’ Fire and Burglar Proof Safes; Chubb’s Fire-proot 
Strong-room Doors; Chubb's Street-door Latches, with small 
keys; Coubb's Cash and Deed Koxes. Lilustrated Price List sent 
free.—Ca vu» and Son, No. 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


ON "ene ; . 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLREY, for making 
quickly and at small cost superior Barley Water—recom- 
mended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or for mothers 
nursing, and eminently nutritious as infants’ food. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best - 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak 
digestion or constipative habits would derive benefit from its use, 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for porridge and 
oat-cake. ‘The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a strengthening 
foo, and, from its blood and bone making principle, is especially 
recommended fur youth. 

Kopinson, Bucivitte, and Co., Purveyors to the Qucon, 64, Red 
Lion Street, Helvern. Established 1764, 


Tine ' . 

(Cocke's PILLS.—The best remedy for Bile, 

Sick Headache, Giddiness, Indigestion, Flatulency, Heart- 
burn, &c. ‘fo relieve the Digestive Organs from Oppression, to 
allay Spasm, to strengthen the Stomach, to restore the Liver to 
its regular and healthy action, and to tranquillise the Nervous 
System ,by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious. ‘They con- 
tain neither mercury, antimony, nor any other mineral ingre- 
dient, and possess this additional advantage, that they may be 
resorted to under aay Change of weather or climate. Prepared 
only by Janes Cockie, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond -street, and to ba 
hag of all Medicine Vendors; in boxes at is. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4a. 6d, 


ie FAN'S NEW S@8DING- BOYTLES.— 
From tne “ Lancet."—"We have seldom seen anything so 
beautiful as the Peeding- Bottles introduced by Mr, Kiam, 196, 
Oxford street, They are quite unrivatied.” 75. 6d. each. 


P > aa eats 
R IMMEL'S LOTION for the Sk is prepared 
u of to torts. No. | is preservative, and maintains the com - 
piexion in a healthy state; No. 2is curative,and removes pimples, 
tan, freckles, sunberns, ana all cutancous imperfections. Price 
2s. Od., 48, Gd.,and 8s. 6d. Sold by ull Perfumers and Cremists, 
MMEL, Perfamer, 95, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Cr ystal Palace, 
yoy 


QIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 
HAVE PROVED BEYOND QULSTION THAT 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OTL 

POSSESSES 
PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND IMPROVING 
BRAULIPLING THE HUMAN HATR, 

The Patron 
Euro: ts intro 
numerevs Testi coustant 
he beat and surest proofs of its a 
Fannly botties (equal to fonr email), lus. 6d.; and double thag size, 
218. per bott 


Sod by to WLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Gardena, London, B.C. 5 


and oy Chemists and Perfumers, 

Hattow AY’S OINTMEN'T.—Scorbutie 
Eraptions and Serofula.—Nearly halt the human race can 

bear Withess to the efficacy of Mus wonder fnl unguent in the cure 

of these diseases. They alweys secure ease, and never fail, how. 

ever desperate the case may be. 


XTRAORDINARY PROPERTIFS FOR 
AND 


and 7s.; 
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YHE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
AKT at South Kensington. for Male and Female Students, 
ROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART at 37, Gower-street, 
for Female Classes only, and at Spitalfields, Crispin-street ; Fins 
bury, William street, Wilmington square, St, Thomas, Charter- 


house, Goswell street ; Rothernithe, Grammar School, Deptford- | 


road, St. Martin's in-the-Fields, Castle street, Leng-acre; Lam- 
beth, St. Mary's, Princes-road ; Hampstead, Dispensary building ; 
Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- East, Cannon-street, willreopen 
on Monday, the 3rd of October. 

Application for admission, prospectuses,or any other informa- 
tion to be made at the schools in each district, and at South Ken- 
sin nm. 

he By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ART UNION.—Twelve Guineas for One. 
inea, — Unparalleled FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION 
to $000 subscribers. Three chefe-d'uvre of our greatest 
engraved by the must celebrated engravers of the day, at 
} thousand pounds, secured by a subscription of 21s. 
cures, immediately on the receipt of subscription, 
three choice engravings, each worth four times the Art-Union 
print—a total of twelve guineas for one guinea. The steel plates 
Will be destroyed as soon as the list is filled up, thus causing the 
impressions rapidly to increase in value. Among the set is Sir EB. 
Landseer’s masterpiece, pronounced in a recent critique to be his 
finest picture. Each engraving is about 36 inches by 21 inches 
without margin. A set of the engravings will be sent for inspec- 
tion anywhere in London. Detailed prospectuses forwarded post 
fre Specimens may be seen at Pave Jeaganp and Son's New 
Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiority 

over every other kind, as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEDILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS— 


A... GRANVILLE, Esq.,M.D., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” on “ Sudden Death,” &., &e. 
“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Oil produces tne 
desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the 
administration of the Pale Oils" 


CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.8, 
Senior Physician to the Koyal Berk ‘¢ Hospital, &., &e. 
“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason 
able guarantee for a genuine article, and wishes Dr. de Jongh every 
success in his meritorious undertaking " 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary, London, &€., &c, 
“Thave used Dr. de Jongh'’s Cod Liver Oil in my own family 
with marked success, and believe it to be in its effects superior to 
every other preparation.” 


6d. ; Pints ,4s. 9d.; Quarts, 

onon's Signature, WITHOUT 

by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE AGENT, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Sold onty in IMreRiat corr sige 2s 
9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Da. 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUL 


ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 
for AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs, Jonw Isaacs, 319 and 320, 
Strand (opposite Somerset House), W continue giving highest 
rice in Cash for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Chiluren's Clothes, 
egimentals, Underclothing, Boots, Books, and Miscellaneous 
Goods. Letters attended to. Parcels from the country, the ut- 
most value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


> TAT AT 
INERALOGY.— KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of Geology, and of the application of Mineral 
Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will beginon Friday, Oct. 7, 
at Nine o'clock a.m. They will be continued on each succeeding 

Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 

RK. W. Jer, D.D., Principal. 


DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 


hand, a Seddons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 
Established 1830. The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
article marked in plain figures. Show Kooms 150 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167, ware Road. 
Several superb drawing suites, complete, £26 16s,; drawing-room 
chairs, in silk, 2ls. each; massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 
todine twelve ns, 7 guineas each; mahogany Arab! bed 
steads, 42s. each; three-fee+ marble-top washstands, 21s. each; 
pa hy A 

ass panel door, eas each ; ric! ~ pes! rus- 
sels |, 28. éd. r yard, worth 3s. 3d.; an immense assortment 
of iron iteads, from 7s. 6d. each. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
The Trade supplied. Goods ked free. Principal entrance, 166 
and 167, Edgeware Road. orkshops, 4, New Church Street 
‘West, Paddington. 


URNITURE,.—Where to Buy, What to Buy, 
How to Buy.—OOMPLETE FURNISHING GUIDES, 


free, of P. and 8. Berrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91 9 
and’ 95, City-road, E.C. Goods delivered free to any of the 
kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. Note our £15 Walnut 


or Rosewood Drawing-room Suites, covered in Velvet. 


" ° 

"TELESCOPES, Opera, Racecourse, Field, and 

general Out-door Day and Night Perspective Glasses, very 
small, for the waistcoat pocket, eacl, containing 12 and 18 lenses, 
constructed of German glass. Will show distinctly a persen to 
know them at twe-and-a-half and three miles, and an object 
from eight toten miles distant. They are preferred for deer- 
stalking by sportsmen, gentlemen, and gamekeepers. A single 
3 lens glass for one eye, price 30s. Telescopes, 34 inches long, by 
which a pene. may be clearly seen and known at 34 miles, and 
an object at 12 to 14 miles distance; and, with an extra 
astronomical eyepiece, Jupiter's moons, Saturn's rings, and the 
double stars are distinctly seen. All the above can be had of 
larger and all sizes, with increasing powers, and are secured 
by her Majesty's Royal letters patent.—Messrs. SOLOMON, 
Optician, 39, Albemarile-street, Piccadilly, W. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 

the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most ef the 


respectable retail houses in London, and at the appointed agents’ 
in the pence towns in England, Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork, branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” ‘Wholesale at 


8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 


100,000 SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 


ERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 


| 6. d. 
| si otnge 3 
ve Envelopes .. 30 1 
Buff Envelopes ., 2 4 acd 
Large ditto ......30 , 
American ditto....36  ,, 
Straw Foolscap.... 70 ,, Blue-laid ditte.... 5 6 4 
A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (sixty descriptions 
priced and numbered) sent free, with a Price List, on receipt 0! 
four stamps. NoCHARGE made for STAMPING. CARRIAGE 
PAID on all orders over 20s.—SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manu- 
facturing Stationers, 104, LONDON WALL, E.C. ( ies, 


Nos. 90 and 95.) 

PpAFER AND ENVELOPES, 
The Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. Oxpers 

Over 208. CARRIAGE PAID TO THR CounTay. Illustrated Catalogue 


t-free. 

Treful Cream Note, 2s. per ream. | Super Thick Cream Laid Enve- 
Super Thick, ditto, 3a, bd, a peed 48. 6d. per 1000, 
Straw Paper, 2s. 6d. s Large Blue e ditto, 5000 for 
Sermon Paper, 48. ” a Guinea. 
BKordered Note, 3s. 9d. ” American Buff ditto, 2s. 6d. and 
Foolscap Paper, 68.64. rs 3s. per 1000, 

Stationery can be Advertised at any price; but Qunlity isthe 
test of Cheapness P. and C. invite a trial and com) mn. 

topy Ad —Partaives and Cozens, Manufacturing Sta- 


tioners, 1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 


(ool AND REFRESHING BALM.—This 

luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and pocy of the 
Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfume; it prevents the hair from falling off or turning 
grey. OLDRIDGR'S M OF COLUMBIA, to those who reall 
desire to have or retain a beautiful head of hair, either witi 
wave or curl, is an inestimable treasure, and they should use it 
daily. Itstrengthens, frees it from scurf, and produces new hair, 
whiskers, or moustache. Thirty years have proved no imitation 
Wash can equal it. Price 3s, 6d.,6s.,and 1ls.—C, and A. Oupripas, 
13, Wellin, -street North, Strand, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price Is., boards, 
. 
RITISH FERN By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.8. With numerous Engravings, by W. 8. Coreyan, 
illustrating every British Fern. This Fern Rook is especially 
opular in its treatment, all unnecessary technicalities having 
n carefully avoided, and their place occupied by plain and 
easily understood descriptions. x 
Uniform in size withthe above— 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEASHORE. i 
London: Rovriepoz, Waane, and Rovurtepos, Farringdon- 
street. 


A NEW BOY'S BOOK 
In fep. Svo, price 5s.,cloth extra, 7 
Vy ALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, 2nd EXPLOITS 
of TWO SCHOOLBKOYS. By the Rey. J.C ATKINSON, 
Incumbent of Danby. With Illustrations by Haraison Weir. 
‘This very attractive volume is written in the genial, good 
humoured it of “Tom Brown's School Days,” and the pub- 
lishevs anticlpate that it will prove co be the most popular Boy's 
Book of the coming season. It gives the adventures of Bob and 
Jack during their holidays, and abounds in graphic sketches of 
Natural History, Hird’s nesting, Cricket, Football, and every 
variety of subject calculated to interest the mind of boys. 
London: Rovrtepor, Warsz, and Rovurispor, Farringdon- 
street. 


PRIZES AMOUNTING TO £100, AND A CHANCE TO EACH 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Now ready, Vol. 1., price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt lettered, See 
THE COMPANION FOR YOUTH, containing 
Moral and Interesting Tales, Sketches, Biography History, 
Science, Essays on given subjects, Letter. writer, Usefu Receipts, 
Amusing Pastime. &c., &c.; with numerous Illustrations. Pub- 
lished monthly, price 2d.; yearly volumes, id 
London: Ww Kenyrand Co, 51 and 52, 


ternoster-row. 


Eleventh thousand, price 2s. 6d.,Cloth, Free by Post, — 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVEand LEARN: a Guide 
for all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. ive and 
Learn’ isanexcellent book. We look upen it as really indispen- 
sable. We advise our readers to imitate our example—procure the 
book, and sell it not at any price.”"— Educational Gazette. 


READ AND REFLECT.—Complete. 2s. 6d., Cloth, Free by Post. 
"EXHE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER’s 
POCKET COMPANION: being a familiar explanation of 
nearly 4,000 classical and foreign words, phrases, and Quotations. 
By the Auther of “ Live and Learn." Tenth Thousand. 
THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S VADE MECUM. . 
LOCUTION: ITS PRINCIPLES REDUCED 
TO PRACTICE. Every one who aspires to address a public 
assembly ought to possess this valuable book. Price 6d.,by Post, 7d 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—Price 6d ; by Post, 7d. = 
YHE RIGHT WORD in the RIGHT PLACE, 
No lady correspondent, no public speaker, no teacher of 


youth, or man of business, should delay procuring this indispens- 

able help to felicitous writing and speaking. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 64.; or by Post,7d., 

N ISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation CORRECTED. Old 

and young, educated and uneducated. may consult this small work 


with advantage. Selling by thousands. 
London: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternester Row, E.C. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition ,8vo, bound, price 16s., post free, 

OMCOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 

By J. LAURIE, M.D, Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 

cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 

exact dose to be administered."An excellent work for families,emi 

grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 

An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide to those 

commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price 35s. Free on receipt of Post Ottice Order. 

Learn and Ross, 6, St. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere St., Oxford St. 


: 7 7 I 
NHE LADY’S NEWSPAPER AND 
PICTORIAL TIMES is the BEST ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY JOURNAL for LADIES, being especially devoted to 
their interests, instruction, andamusement. Itcontains each week, 
besides the usual Illustrations of the Events of the Day, the Latest 
Paris Fashions and the Newest Worktable Patterns (working 
size), and is therefore particularly valuable to Ladies and Families 
out of Town, and quite invaluable in the Colonies. Subscription 
(paid in advance):—Annual, £1 68.; Six Months, 13s.; ree 
onths, 6s. 6d., either stamped or post-paid to any British colony, 
and single copy, 6d. May be received through any respectable 
news-agent, or direct from the Publisher, Mr. W. J. Jounson, 83, 
Fleet-street, London, to whom money orders may be made payable’ 


TXHE HANDSOMEST PRAYER-BOOK PUB- 

LISHED. Now ready, FIELD'S ILLUMINATED BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYEK, beautifully Printed in Geld and Colours, 
from designs by Samcr. Sranesny, and bound in best morocco, 
Price 10s. 6d, it post free from Jonn Fitcn's Great Bible Ware. 
house, 65, Regeats-quadrant, London. The most exquisite gift. 
book yet produced, 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 

type, best binding beautiful plates, and 60,009 references— 
a Matchless Volume. The Largest Stock in the World from 48, 
tose guineas, ‘at Joun Figwp's Great Bible Warehouse , 65, Regent’s- 
q . 


YHE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—The Public 
ma) noe piccare, roash any Bookseller or News Agent, 
Vol. VIII. of highly interesting and popular publication, con- 
taining Cuts of the War in Italy, from its commencement to the 
Battle of Solferino, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth and gilt, 
uniform with the Rreceding vols. Price 8s. 6d. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EW ART.UNION (Limited to 5000 


Subscribers).—For a Bebecri pen of One Guinea will be 
ven a Set of Seven of the fines’ 


large Line Engravings ever 
ed, the Prot impressions of which were published at Seventy 
Guineas. They are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest; 


each of the seven given for the guinea subscription is of more value 
than the single print usually given by Art-Unions for the 
same sum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 sete 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereupon hold a pro- 
perty worth at least 10s. 6d. an impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of seven, and,as nO more copies can be produced, it may be 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 7s., or more. 
Upon application a set of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London. Specimens may be seen and pro- 
spectuses obtained at Day and Son's, Lithographers to the 
Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn- fields, London, W.C, 


px and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 


execute in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, 
and with dispatch, eve’ escription of LITHOGRAPHY, 
Chromo- Lithography, and Steel and Copper Plate Printing, 
artistic or commerci: Estimates prepared with promptness.— 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


R. J. W. BENSON, of 33 and 34, 
Ludgate-hill, has just published a new Illustrated 
PAMPHLET ON WATCHES (free by post fortwo eremipe), which 
contains Prices and important information as to the Watch to 
buy where to rey it, and how to use it. Itshould be read by all 
before buying a Watch, and by its aid persons living in any part 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, can select the watch Best 
eps qos to their use, and have it forwarded Free by Post. “The 
high renown which Mr. Benson has obtained for the qualities of 
his manufactures stands second to none.""—Morning Advertiser. 


FREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—é1, Strand, W.C., 
and 34, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

No connection with 33, Cockspur Street, 


.O7 
[RE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 
ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 
Merchants, %, King William. street, City, London, E.C. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 28. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s., anc 
8s. 4d. Rich Souchong feas, 3s, 8d, 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea’ and 
Coffee, to the value of 40s, sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England. A Price Current free. 


“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
XCELLENT CONGOU TEA of the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, in their celebrated 6lb bags, 
is a thing now as familiar as “‘ Household Words.” Every family 
should obtain it “ Once a Week” “ All the Year Round.”—Ware- 
houses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


| AURENT’S DINORAH QUADRILLE, 
4 on Meyerbeer'’snew Opera. Price 4s., superbly Illustrated 


in Colours. Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENT’S DINORAH VALSE on 
Meyerbeer's new Opera, superbly Illustrated in Colours by 
Baanvann. Price 4s,—Booexy and Sons, Holles-street. 


TAUREN ’S SATANELLA VALSE on Balfe’s 
Opera. Illustrated by Raanpanp. Sixth Edition. Price 4s 
Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENT’S MAUD VALSE. The most 
4 popular set of the Season. Twentieth Edition. Illustrated 
in Colours. Price 4s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


T AURENT'S SATANELLA QUADRILLE, 
4 


Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 


SEPT. 17, 1859. 


Fantai 


| ENE FAVARGER.—Operatic es by 
this popular Com r, IL BARBIERE, LA TRAVIATA, 
LA SONNAMBULA, MARTHA, OBERKON, LUISA MILLER, 


Cuamen, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


DE VOS.—DEUX VALSES, L’ETINCEL.! |; 


e and LA SYLPHIDE, 2s. 6d. each; AGNES MAZUR \, 


‘DANTE REVERI ; SWITZER'’S HOME, 2s 
MARCHE TRIUMPHALE, ds.; NAIAD 5 bKLAN , 
NDANTE GRAZIOS8O, 28. 64. 

Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTIC« 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. New Edition, 5s. 
YRAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANO. 
FORTE (New Edition), published in Parts. 6s. each.—The:e 
studies remain the standard works in the Musical Academies «f 
Europe. All the eminent Pianists, including Mesdames Pieyei, 
Clauss, Goddard, M_M. Thalberg, Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Stop r, 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this wo:k in the r 


al course of study. 
= OMAN, Dus, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


AURENT’S SICILIAN VESPERS’ WALTZ, 
on Verdi's Opera, LES VEPRES wICILIENNES, superbly 
Illustrated by B. Price 4s. 
aaa “hoosry and Sons, Holles- street. 


(THE NEW OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE, 
arranged by Nordmann—viz., DINORAH, in Three Books, 
riee 5s. each solo; 6s. each as duets. SATANELLA, in Three 
»ka, 5s. each, solo; 68, each as duets LE VEPRES 
SICILLIENES, in Three Books, 5s. each, solo; 68. each as duets. 
Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ SHADOW AIR, 


from Meyerbeer'’s DINORAH, for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


Brintey RICHARDS’ BOLERO, from Verdi’s 
VEPRES SICILIENNES, for the Pianoforte. Price 3s, 
Boossy and Sons, Holles-street. 


Tt URCKHARDT,—ZULEIKA WALTZ, superbly 
- Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 


URCKHARDT.—DREAM OF THE ROSE 
WALTZ, performed by the band of the Guards. Price 3s. 
Hoosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


URCKHARDT.—DINORAH POLKA, price 
2s, 6d., Lilustrated. 
Hoosey and Sons, Holles- street. 


” UHE’S NEW FANTASIAS on Dinorah, Les 
Vépres Siciliennes, and Satane/la, for the Pianoforte. Price 
3s, each. Roosxy and Sons, Holles-street. a 


swe a " * 

| ALFE’S NEW SINGING METHOD, Third 

Edition, price 5s., is recommended to all persons unable to 
avail themselves of a master's services. The use of Solfeggio and 
Exercises is avoided by the necessary instruction and practice 
being provided in the form of a Series of Ballads and Songs,each 
written expressly taillustrate a particular branch of study. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 


BERGER'S DINORAH MAZURKA on Nantier- 
. Didiée's celebrated Song, price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, Hoiles-street. 
| ERGER’S SELECTION from DINORAH for 

the Pianoforte, containing the Ten Favourite Airs, with the 
Story of the Opera, and Iilustrated by Bran parop, price 4s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 
THE SANDS of DEE. New Song by 
BALFE. Price2s “One of the best songs Mr. Balfe has 
composed; original in idea and treatment, and full of chrracter. 
The poetry is exquisite, and wonderfully suggestive. We know no 


song we could so strongly recommend.'’—Morning Chronicle. 
Boosry and Sons, Holles- street. 


Boosers’ ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, price 


3s. 6d. for full;band, and 2s. 6d. for nereet. Ninety-six 
numbers are published, including quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, 
from Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, Luisa Miller, and Les Vépres 
Siciliennes BOOSEYS' CONCERT. ROOM 


Traviata, and Rigoletto, arranged by LAMOTTE, for full band, 
78. each ; septet, 48. each. 
Boosgy and Sons, Holles- street. 


OOSKY’S CHEAP OPERAS FOR 


PIANOFORTE, in cloth, with Illustrations by Brandard, 
and descriptions of the plot and music. Now ready, Martha, 5s ; 
Luisa Miller, 5s.; Trovatore, 5s.; Traviata, 5s; Rigoletto, 5s.; Les 
Vépres Siciliennes,7s.6d ; Norma,4s.; Sonnambula, 4s,; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 4s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d.; Don Juan, 5s.; Lucia, 5s. ; 
Fra Diavolo, 58.; La Fille du Regiment, 4s.; Don Pasquale, 5s. 

Booszy and Sons, Holles. street. 


OOSEYS’ PART-SONG MISCELLANY.— 
Price 4d, each Number. Now ready, “ Santa Maria,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “ Dinurah ;" * Smile,oh heaven,” from Kalfe’s “ Sata- 
nella," “ Ripe Strawberries,” by Hatton ; “* Who shall be fairest?” 
and five others, by Frank Mori. 
EY and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING PIANOFORTE 


TUTOR, 36 pages, music size, being the best and cheapest 
ever published. It contains the same amount of instruction as 
works at four times the price. Post free. 

Boosgy and Sons, Holles-street. 


ATEST MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Gems selected from the Works of the Great Masters. 
Arranged for the Piano, by G. F. WEST. 
SACRED. 
1, Benedict (Twelfth Service) .. 
2. Kyrie Eleison (Twelfth Service) 
5. Agnus Dei (First Service) .... 
8. Gloria in Excelsis (Twelfth Service) 
9. Gloria in Excelsis ....... 
. Gloria in Excelsis (First Ser 
. Hallelujah (Mount of Olives 
Epleadente Te, Deus 
. Comfort ye m: 
. The heavens tre te in, 
. Insane et Vanie .. 
. Let the bright sera 


SECULAR, 
3. Minuet (from Ninth Symphony) . 
4. Andante (from First Grand Symp! 
6. Adagio (from First Grand Symphony 
7. Funeral March... 
. Andante (from Ov. 
. Larghetto (from Second Sym 


15 Funeral March ++. Heethoven.... 
16. Larghetto (fro ).. Mozart ...... 
19, The Harmonious Blacksmith . ++» Handel ...... 


. Hush! ye Pretty Warbling Ch 


“Acis and Galatea + Handel ...... 


ee 
SO SFERMOMOSSO SCcSoMmoocaAacaan 


21. Adelaide Beethoven .. 
22. on Valy 
ito”..... Mozart ...... 
“This work h 


Also by G. F. WEST. 


A te, O Cara (from “ I Puritani"), transcribed for Piano’.... 2 6 
The Overture to Mozart's “‘ Nozze di Figaro”’.......... 26 
Fantaisie de Weber et Marche d'Oberon.... Weber . 3.0 
rayer from ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto" (transcribed) Hossini 30 
Sound the Loud Timbrel (transcribed) .... Avison 26 
Vesper Hymn (transcribed). 3 0 
20 

3.0 

2 0 

3.0 

The Pupil’s Daily Exercise for the Piano 40 


Questions relating to the Theory of Music, cloth 0 29 
London: Published by Roser Cocks and Co , New Burlington- 


street, W.; and to be had of all Musicsell elle! 
throughout the Kingdom aera e and Book eelare 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY at 


Moore and Moore's, 104, Bishopsgate street Within. These 

are First-class Pianos, of rare excellence possessing exquisite im- 
rovements, recently applied, which effect a Grand, a Pure, and 
‘autiful Quality of Tone that stands unrivalled, Price from 21 
Guineas, First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase 


ORCHESTRAL | 
JOURNAL contains selections from Satanella, Martha, Trovatore, | 


HARMONIC M TUTOR, including Instructions 


Exercises, Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. Py 
J.ADAMS. 6s. Cramen, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale,and Co. New 


Patent Trichord Ouliqee, and every variety, warranted. 
201, Kegent-street. 


ARMONIUMS,—Cramer, Beale, and Co, have 


every description. Cramer, Bears, and Co. are also chief 
agents for Alexandre’s New Patent. 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES—NEW aad SUCONDHAND, 


for Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beace, and Co., 201, Kegent-st. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 


of any age, however bad their Writing,may, in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one 
third the time usually requisite. Book-keeping, as practised inthe 
Government, Banking, and Merchants’ Offices. Shorthand &c. For 
terms, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 97, Quadrant, 
Kegent-st., corner of Swallow-st. (removed from 5, Piccadilly). 


FRE WESTPHALIA HAMS, 74d. per |b ! 
SHEPPARD'S Cheese, Butter, Bacon, and Ham Ware 


house, 88, High-street, Borough, 8.E. — 
The Trade supplied. 


APERHANGINGS,—The Cheapest House in 
London for every style of French and English design is 
Cross’s Wholesale Warehouse, 70,Great Portland St.,Marylebone, 


where the public can select from the largest stock in theking- 
dom, commencing at l2yarde foréd. The trade supplied. 


GLASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns,&c. Every articlemarked with 
plainfigures. HuisrrandCo.,56, High Holborn. 

Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s. 


ICH SILK DRESSES at 25s. 9d. the Full 


Dress.— Peter Rosinson respectfully requests his customers 
and Ladies in general to write for Parrerns of the above Silks, 
which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 
and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 
selection. Patterns post-free. Address Peren Kopinson, Silk 
Mercer, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


ENZINE COLLAS cleans and removes grease 
from Gloves, &c.—*‘ BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct., 1858, 
The Benzine Collas has been used here in the removal of lamp-oil, 
grease, &c., from carpets, silks, &c.,and given great satisfaction. 
as it leaves no stain. te, 
ents.”” 


“« R. Carers, Master of the Royal A’ 
The Benzine alsodestroys fleas and ticks in dogs, 8) weep, &c., and 
and per- 


isacure foritch and mange. In bottles of all chemis' 
fumers.—D6pot, 114,Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


7 J PV 

| ARDNERS’ £2 28 DINNER SERVICES, 
Complete, Best Quality, Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
| Services, equaliy low. Cut Wines, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Cut Decanters 
(Quart), 7s. 6d. per pair. Regimental messes supplied. En- 
ravings free by post. Ganpnenre’, by appointment to her 

ajesty (established 107 years), makers of the Patent Enamel 
great Clock Dials at the Houses of Parliament, 63 and 453, Strand, 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s. each, 

Black Fenders,3s.6d.to6s. | Improved Coal Boxes, 4s. 6d. 
Broazed Fenders, 10s. to 308. Coal Scoops, 28. 6d. to 138, 6d. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 658. | Copper ditto, 23s. to 35s. 
Bed room Fire-irons,3s.to5s.9d | Dish Covers, 28s. sot of 6, 
Drawing-room, do. 10s.6d.to30s | Queen's Pattern, 28s. set of 6. 

Every article in Electro-plate Ironmongery, Cutlery, &c., at the 

lowest prices consistent with quality. Catalogues itis. Orders 
per rail free. Ricnaapand Joun Sxack, 356, Strand, London. 


APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE.—Messrs. Marrin Brotuers, Manufacturers kv 
Special Appointment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William street, London Briage, contaiv 
by far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in tre 
world, which 18 transmitted direct from their Manufactori:s 


Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Electro-silver Spoons and Forks, | Ivory Tatle knives, full size, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size. Balance Handles, which car - 
not possibly come loose. 
Per doz. 
Rabie-ep00nes<s seeeeee 368, Od. | Table-knives ... 
Table-forks . sere 368, Od. | Dessert-knives . 


Dessert-s} 
Dessert-forks 
Teas, 


«+e 278, Od. | Carvers (per pair 
+ 278. Od. | As above, with 
168. Od. Ferrules, 


Salt“ (Gilt Bowis) Table-knives . 
Mustard“ 7 6s. per doz. > 14s, 0d. | Dessert-knives 
Egg C4 extra. Carvers (per pair 


tei: Mappin Brothers reepecttaby invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of design, exquisite 
workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Marrin Broruers, 67 and 68, King William-street, London 
Bridge; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR, 
ipreteered to the best Arrowroot. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cakes, &c., 
and capectal: suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.”"—Lancet. 
Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet—4, 8, and 16 0z. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted from family 

- Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
77a, Market-street, Manchester ; and23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


V ILLIAM  §  BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
had gratis, and free by post It contains upwards of 400 

lustrations of his illimit Stock of Electro and Sheffield 

Plate, Nickel Silver and Kritannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 

and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 

jieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 
ea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Kathsand, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c.; 

with Lists of Prices and Plans of the sixteen large Showrooms, at 

39. Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14,2,and 3 Newman-street and 4,6,and 

6, Perry's-place, London.—istablishea 1820. 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly pro- 

duced by C. Grossmira'’s NARDIA. The Huir restored on 

thin Partings, and in allcases of premature loss. Two applications 
Prevent falling off. 28. 6d.; or post free, 36 stamps. 138 Strand. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION ie produced by 


GOWLAND'S LOTION. It produces ard sustains great 
purity and delicacy of complexion, removes freckles, tan, and red- 
hess, and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the 
skin, and is recommended in preference to any other preperaticn by 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists. Haif-pints, 2s. ’. 


Lonpon : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine Street, 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Gounty of Middlesex, 


by Thomas Fox, therine Street, Strand, aforesaid. - 
Sarcavas, Serremper 17,1859, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


DEPARTURE OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 
PREPARATIONS FOR MOVING OFF. 

Arrrr having encountered every vicissitude to which a commercial 
speculation could be exposed, and endured every danger most calculated 
to test the strength and stability of the ship itself, the Great Eastern 
for the first time cast off her moorings on the morning of September 7, 
and in the course of a few hours was safely anchored off Purfleet. It 
was originally intended that the departure should have taken place on 
the preceding day, every confidence being felt that the preparations for 
sea would then be complete. As usual, however, the thousand and one 
little odds and ends which are never finished, because not found wanting 
till the last moment, remained to be done, and, probably of all the busy 
hours which have been expended on the completion of this vessel, none 
were more actively employed than those of the day immediately pre- 
ceding her departure. Almost all trades had their representatives on 
board, and apparently every branch of manufacture was diligently 
pursued at once; decks and saloons were lumbered up with bales of 
bedding, piles of furniture, and masses of crockery ; smiths were busy 
“closing rivets up’ with a clamour from whieh even the size of the 
ship was no protection ; plate from Elkington’s was being stowed away, 
men were busy hanging costly chandeliers from Defries’s, every one 
seemed in a hurry, and struggled and stumbled amid a confused 
mixture of shavings and forges, anvils, guns, anchors, cables, 
barrels, and hawsers. Below the confusion was not much less, 
though made up of different materials, and at the first glance 
it seemed hard to believe that the chaos of sofas, dinner furni- 
ture, mirrors, chandeliers, and carpeting would ever be in 
their proper places by the morning, and form the fittings of 
rich and well-furnished saloons. Such, however, was really the 
case. Mr. Parry, to whom the contract for furnishing the fittings of 
the ship had been confied, worked with the most indefatigable 
energy, and during a few short hours immense progress was made. 
Mr. Atkinson, the Trinity House pilot, to whose well-known care and 
skill this noble vessel was intrusted, came on board overnight, and his 
assistants arrived soon after dawn on the morning of the departure, 
Just as a faint grey light began to break upon the river the prepara- 
tions for getting under way were made. Several powerful tugs were in 
attendance, the four principal ones being named, curiously enough, the 
Victoria, Napoleon, Alliance, and True Briton. Moving the Great 
Eastern, however, was not an affair of casting out a towrope and going 
ahead. There were, of course, the usual routine amount of shouting, 
and inexplicable orders and counter-orders, and fussing about of the 
tugs, before all was in readiness. Mooring after mooring was then 
slipped off. Captain Harrison and the pilot took their places on the 
starboard paddle-box. Mr. Scott Russell remained on the bridge to 
direct the action of the engines, both of which (screw and paddle) were 
under steam. Captain Comstock, one of the ablest American navi- 
gators, who brought the General Admiral over to this country, stood 
aft to transmit directions to the men at the wheel, as Mr. Langley’s 
new steering apparatus was not completely fitted. Mr. Prouse, the 
chief officer, took charge of the fore part of the ship, and to all the other 
officers were allotted stations, either to transmit directions or signal to 
the tugs. 

THE START, 

Precisely at a quarter past seven the last moorings were let go, but 
as at this time the sweep of the tide had turned the great ship’s bows 
in, so as to point rather in shore of the Seamen’s Hospital Ship, it was 
necessary to turn her slowly astern to get sufficient room to round the 
very sharp curve of the river below Greenwich. The screw-engines 
started first, working beautifully, without noise, heat, or even apparent 
vibration, and, when the paddle machinery came into play, a few revolu- 
tions sufficed to get her head round to the point required. Then was 
the order given to go ahead slowly, and for the first time the Great 
Eastern started into motion, and with the slow majestic beat of her 
huge paddles moved grandly down the river. The general public had 
evidently put but little faith in the announcement that the Great 
Eastern was at length about to leave the river, so that, until the pre- 
parations were made for actually moving off, there was little stir 
apparent. Gradually, however, as the steam-tugs began to move about 
and get their towropes in, it seemed suddenly to break upon the 
amphibious population at both sides of the stream that they were at 
last about to lose a vessel whose presence has made Deptford and the Isle 
of Dogs famous throughout the world. Then ensued an extraordinary 
scene, ‘Thousands upon thousands of people were seen rushing to the river 
side from all points. Boats of every kind andsize were launched crowded to 
the water’s edge, and the stream and its banks seemed suddenly instinct 
with life. There were not so much cheers as continuous shouting—a 
genuine outburst of enthusiasm and delight. Even the wan and sickly 
inmates of the Seamen’s Hospital Ship turned out upon the deck or 
crowded the ports with their worn faces to give one shout or wave a cap 
to the vessel which swept so grandly by. The very first turn at 
Greenwich showed Captain Harrison and all the officers of the vessel 
that the great ship was as thoroughly under command as a river 
steam-boat, and that the only difficulty to be overcome, or rather to 
contend against, was her length in turning the sharp curves of the 
river at Greenwich, Blackwall, and Woolwich. ‘he vessel’s draught 
was 21 feet 10 inches aft, and 22 feet 3 inches forward—about the 
very worst trim in which she could have left her moorings, being 
down by the head five inches instead of some five feet down by the stern. 
Twenty-three or twenty-four feet may appear no great depth of water ; 
but when it is recollected that this was the minimum required at the 
turnings, and over a length of 800 feet, which is more than the breadth 
of the Thames at Westminster, it will be seen at once that these angles 
were at first regarded with a certain amount of anxiety and distrust. A 
few moves of the vessel, however, showed that she was perfectly in hand. 
She steered as easily as a wager-boat, and her engines were found capable 
of starting her into motion or arresting her progress literally almost by 
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| a°single movement of the hand. AtGreenwich, on both sides of the 


river, an immense multitude had collected, but it was at Blackwall that 
the first really great ovation was made. The news of her departure had 
spread far and fast, and from the deck of the great ship the shores 
could be seen at Blackwall Point literally darkened by people. 
house was crowded, and the roofs covered with spectators ; 
house was occupied, the pier swarmed, the tops and yards of the vessels 
in the docks seemed alive. As the great ship approached the enthu- 
siasm seemed to pass the bounds which ordinarily mark such displays 
with Englishmen. The dense mass cheered, shouted, waved hats, 
shawls, handkerchiefs, with an abandon of gratification that was heart- 
stirring. It was really almost a national reception, and all seemed to 


Every 


have, as Englishmen, a share in the finest, swiftest, strongest, and ' 


——, 


= 


BOATS OV THE STARBOARD QUARTER 


worked, would, if left unobstructed, have soon got the vessel round 
this place. But, of course, right in the centre of the river a barque, 
the Kingfisher, was moored; while a little beyond her lay a schooner 
in such a manner as effectually to block the ‘‘fair way’’ down the 
stream. The tugs were signalled to get the Great Kastern’s head 
round, and tried to do so, but the strain was too much. At the most 
critical moment two of the hawsers parted, and for a few minutes the 
noble vessel was, beyond a doubt, in a perilous position, as the sweep 
of the tide was strong and in an instant drove her towards shore. 
Nothing but the great power of her own engines saved her here, though 
it was a delicate matter to use them properly. It was necessary 
instantly to counteract the influence of the tide and get her head off 
shore; but, at the same time, to do so in such a manner as would not 
give way enough to take her on shore on the opposite side of the river. 


the mast-: | 


| handsomest ship which the world has yet seen. There was but one 
drawback on the enthusiasm and happiness of those who were on board, 
| which was caused by the absence of the eminent man to whom the con- 
| ception of the ship was due—Mr. Brunel. A severe illness prevented 
his being present at the first triumph of the grandest idea which has 
ever been originated in naval architecture. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, 


Blackwall Point was the turning-point in the fortunes of the Great 
| Eastern. The river at this place forms an acute angle, round which 
the tide sweeps with strong but most unequal force. The admirable 
manner in which Captain Harrison and the pilot, Mr. Atkinson, 
managed the ship, the power and regularity with which the engine 


OF YHE GREAT WASTERN STEAM-SHIP. 


Fortunately this was effected, fresh hawsers were passed ,to the tugs, 
the barque, the cause of all her peril, shipped her anchor, and, after 
an’ anxious {delay of some ten or fifteen minutes, the Great Hastern 
worked slowly round and turned the point of danger. This was a 
great relief to all on board, and the moment the point was safely 
passed carrier pigeons were sent up from the vessel and the shore to 
spread the welcome news. 


THE GREAT SHIP ANCHORS OFF PURFLEET. 


At Woolwich there was, of course, a tremendous concourse of 
spectators. Every spot which could, and doubtless many which could 
not, command_a view of the ship were thronged. The Dockyard, the 


Arsenal, every place was covered. The Fisgard had her men in the 
shrouds, who welcomed the safe arrival of the vessel with a regalar 


194 


“three times three,” which was echoed back from both sides of the 
river by an almost countless multitude. It is very probable that 
another such ship may pass down the Thames, but it seems not pos- 
sible that the same amount of interest can be manifested in any other 
vessel again, no matter what her size. 
Once past Woolwich, all the difficulties were over. The tugs con- 
tinued their assistance, but the vessel was so perfeetly under control 
that, while the tide was against her, their assistance might have been 
easily dispensed with. But for the delay at Blackwall, Grayesend 
would have been reached by eleven o'clock. As it was, however, the 
tide turned and set with the ship before that hour, when the vessel 
was at the Long Reach, off Purfleet. An immediate halt was therefore 
necessary, as, in turning a few sharp corners with the tide, the vessel’s 
whole broadside would become exposed to the full force of the stream, 
and not all the tugs in the river would prevent her going ashore at 
once. It was therefore determined to anchor off Purfleet till the fol- 
lowing morning. A single one of Trotman’s anchors was let go at 
the bows, and the course of the ship, which it was said no anchors 
could ever hold, was at once checked, and the Great Eastern actually 
begun to swing round in the Thames as much under command as a 
cutter. For the single instant during which she swung and remained 
broadside to the stream she seemed literally to bridge across the 
river. L 
spare. The vessel came round to the full force of the tide, and her 
chain cable taughtened up out of the water for a moment like an iron 
bar, but the single anchor never yielded an inchefrom the spot where 
it was first dropped. 


There was room enough for her to swing, but not a foot to | 


The stoppage of the Great Eastern at Purfleet was a sad disappoint- | 


ment to many thousands who had been collecting at Gravesend all day 
in the firm belief that she could or would stop nowhere else. Iler 


slight detention at Blackwall Point, however, prevented this, and it | 


became whsolutely necessary from the state of the tide to bring up at once 
at Long Reach. The distinguished arrival threw Purfleet into a state of 
uncommon excitement. 
or rail hurried to fhe little village till it was thronged to the water's 
edge, (hravesend, also, seemed most unwilling to yield up its share in 
the great occasion without on effort, and before long crowded boats 


steered round and round the ship, the passengers cheering till they | 


became hoarse, while the bands played ‘‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes,” “ Rule Britannia,” and all sorts of musical welcomes. lor 
the rest of the evening there was a constant repetition of such visits. 
Not a vessel passed that did not turn up hands to cheer, while many, 
as they came down the river, dressed in flags from stem to stern. It 
was not till night had fallen that the great ship was fairly left alone, 
anl began swinging round to her anchor with the rising tide. The 
night was a little puffy, and seemed inclined to become more so, but 


the wind fell as the moon rose, and the weather eventually settled down | 


into a dead calm. It took upwards of an hour for the tide to turn the 
ship fully round, and at low water, as she lay across the river for a 
short time in turning, she might almost be said to have stopped the 
navigation with her colossal bulk. During the night she swung twice 
again, and by daylight was lying with her head fair for the resumption 
of her course down the river. It seems almost incredible that a ship 
of such a size could have swung in any part of the Thames, but only 
nautical men can appreciate the fact of her doing so in a strong tide- 
way with a single six-ton anchor, which was crossed and recrossed no 
less than three times without the chain fouling it or the anchor being 
disturbed in its hold. The Marquis of Stafford joined the ship during 
the night, having travelled all the way from Scotland to witness the 
Great [astern’s first efforts. Lord Alfred Paget came on board early 
ou the following morning. Among other notabilities who accompanied 
the ship on her first trip may be mentioned Lord Mountcharles, Mr. 
Campbell the chairman of the Great Ship Company; Mr. Scott 
Russell, Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P., Mr. Ayrton, M.P.; Admiral Paris 
holding an official position at Brest; Captain Comstock, Mr. Francis 
Faller, Mr. St. George Burke ; Mr. Nasmyth of steam-hammer cele- 
brity; Messrs. Penn, jun., Appold, and M‘Connell, engineers; Mr. Trot- 
man, the inventor of the well-known anchor; Mr. Smith, the originator 
of the serew-propeller ; Mr. George Grove, the secretary to the Crystal 
Palace Company; Mr. Crace, the decorator of the grand saloon of the 
Great Eastern; Mr. Hobbs, the American locksmith ; and Alderman Sir 
R. W. Carden. 
PASSES GRAVESEND. 

At about half-past eight on the morning of the 8th the great ship 
Was again under way. One turn in the river a little below Long Reach 
required to be carefully rounded, but with the depth of the water and 
greater breadth of the river this was accomplished with comparative 
ease, Just after passing it, a little brig, which was quite safe when she 
was sailing up, aed frightened at the sight of the huge vessel, and, 
altering her course, was almost across the path of the Great Hastern, 
and within an ace of being run down. As the vessel approached 
Gravesend multitudes of people could be distinguished along the shore. 
Gradually, as she came nearer and nearer, the air rung with their 
cheers, and the river was covered with boats of every shape and size 
crowded with people, all shouting or waving hats and handkerchiets. 
There was something almost affecting in the spontaneous enthusiasm 
and delight with which all seemed to hail the release of the noble ship 
from her long thraldom in the river. No matter whether it was a 
Hamburg or Rotterdam steamer with half foreigners on board, or a 
fishing-smack with a couple of men in the bows, none seemed too high 
or too low to do her honour, and her von down the river was one 
coutinued scene of vociferous welcome. Off Gravesend and in front of 
the thronying piers and terraces were several large troop-ships with de- 
tachmeonts on board for India. The crews were in the shrouds of these ; 
the soldiers, grouped in picturesque masses, stood on deck. From all 
the great ship got a welcome which was worth a long journey to 
see, aul which, triumphant as may be her reception‘in the States,’ is 
never likely to be surpassed, nor often equalled. With the partin 
cheera still — across the water, Gravesend was left behind, an 
the two tugs ahead began to go at greater speed as the Lower Hope 
was pissed, Soon the water changed its tint from dirty black to muddy 
green, the cool air came fresher across the reaches, and those on board 
rejoteed at last at the long-wished-for approach of salt water. The 
transition was marked in the usual disagreeable manner by the boilers 
‘priming,’ as it is termed, and throwing showers of muddy water 
from the steam-pipes over all the deck. This unpleasant inauguration, 
however, was svon over as sea-water was fairly gained, and prepara- 
tious were made for casting off the tugs and leaving the Great Eastern 
for once and for all upon her own resources. 


THE TUGS ARE CAST OFF, 


As soon as this was accomplished, it became evident that the wanderer 
‘us east adrift was better able to take care of herself than any vessel 
that hus ever yet floated or the world has ever yet seen. Still, as the 
event marked the commencement of what we believe will! be a long and 
triumphant career, and one which will inaugurate a new era in ocgan 
steam-siips and ocean navigation, it deserved to be marked. ‘The tugs 
were cast off at Chapman’s Head, at the top of Sea Reach, the passen- 
gers, with the ship’s band, being assembled aft, and the crew forward. 
‘The National Anthem was played as the smoky auxiliaries left her head 
to her own control—the passengers cheering from one end of the vessel, 
while the crew swarmed into the shrouds forward to return the com- 
pliment. Thus the tugs were let go, after having performed their 
arduous duty under the most difficult cireumstances in a way that com- 
manded the admiration of the most experienced pilots on board, As 
soon as the vessel was left to herself an increased amount of spocd was 
got on her. This was done, not in the least with a view of testing her 
power, bat literally only to give her good steerage-way and move her 

engines easily, 

SPEED ATTAINED BY THE GREAT BASTERN. 

Thcou. hout the whole course down the river the paicle-engines had 
never been moved at a greater speed than trom four to stx revolutions 
per minute, and the screw at from twelve to eighteen. In fact, neither 
engine was moved till it became actually necessary to assist the tugs. 


ivery one within moderate reach of it by road | 


| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


When, however, those valuable little aids, which had realised the fable 
of ‘* The Mouse and the Lion,"’ and freed the Great Eastern from all 
her river toils, were cast adrift at Chapman's Head, more speed was put 
upon the vessel, and in ten minutes she set at rest for ever all doubt as 
to her being the fastest vessel beyond comparison in the world. — [thas 
already been stated that the proper seagoing trim of the Great Eistcrn 
is a little over four feet down by the stern. Instead of this she w 
six inches down by the head, while her whole draught of water was too 
light to allow the proper immersion to her paddle-floats, and no | 
than four feet of her screw-blades were out of water, 

Any one at all acquainted with steam-ships will see that an attenipt 
at the real speed under such circumstances was out of the ques 
Yet even in this trim enough was done to show the marvellor 
which this vessel will possess when fully ready for sea. At 
Eastern is intended to work at 251b. of steam, the paddles going 
revolutions and the screw 53. 
of steam was under 171b.; the paddles never actually reac 
revolutions, and the screw only 27. Yet, even when not employing 
thirds of her power, and in the worst trim, against a strony tid 
ran from the Lower Hope Point to the Nore light-ship, a dista: 
fifteen statute miles, in two minutes under the hour. Calculating trom 
this data, it will be found that working to her ordinary seagoing power 
will give her, even in her present trim, an average of from ci at 
nineteen miles an hour. During the time that the vesse! 
this speed of thirteen knots, or tifteen miles, the ines 
an ease that, when their size and power are considered, was per j 
astounding. ‘There was scarcely any vibration on the vessel, aid, us far 
as could be gathered from outward objects, one might much easicr hive 
imagined oneself writing in a Parisian salon than in the State eahin 
of the Great Eastern flying down to the Nore. One thing cx 
with the vessel is as remarkable as her other characteristics. 
when going thirteen knots an hour there was an utter absence of 
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“swell’’ in her wake—even less, as far as could be judged from the | 


deck, than is made by the small above-bridge steamers, and not one- 
half as much as was thrown up by our own tugs, 


SHE ANCHORS AT THE 


NOKG 


The Nore Light was reached half an hour atter noon, and the anchor 
let go in eight fathoms, with forty-five fathoms from the haw: 
Before anchoring the vessel was put about, and went completely round 
under steam in less than three-quarters of a mile. A few minutes after- 
wards Admiral Harvey came alongside in his yacht, dipping dis ensign 
as he approached, as was the case with every vessel, man-of-war or 
merchantman, which met the Great Eastern on her course. In an hour 
afterwards the ship was surrounded by yachts and sailing-boats of all 
kinds. During the run down from Gravesend the fixing of Mr. Lang 
ley’s steering apparatus was completed, and worked to perfe: 
Captain Onsuntiek 
directing the steering by the signal-indicator. Captain Harrison and 
the pilot were on the starboard paddle-box, and Mr. Scott Russell directed 
the engines. 

The great ship was now fairly anchored in salt water, and every one 
felt that the present was a time for congratulation. The ala dinner 
was a grand affair. Several congratulatory speeches were made by the 
Marquis of Stafford, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Scott 
Russell. In the evening several ‘private parties” were held in 
‘private cabins.’’ Berth 444 was asked out by berth 465; 500, and 
several other numbers, looked in; and the “ festivities were prolonged 
to a late hour.” Everything was going on so prosperously, and the 
safety of the noble ship seemed so well assured, that the guests began to 
find leinake to criticise the ev/s/ne, and, as all Englishmen will do, to 
grumble at the arrangements thereof. The somewhat restricted flow of 
champagne, and the entire absence of claret, unsatisfactorily explained 
by the commissariat authorities as being due to the continual sitting of 
some mythical custom-house officer on the champagne-cases, were 
freely commented upon, and port and sherry were declared to be mere 
‘kitchen wines.’’ 

But, with a slight undercurrent of grumbling, gaiety decidedly 
prevailed. The noblemen on board were prodigiously popular. Lord 
Alfred Paget, in his blue pilot suit and checked shirt, was pointed out 
as the true model of the English ‘‘ Jack Tar,” and his freedom from 
patrician arrogance, in filling his own water-jug and walking down to 
his berth therewith, was gleefully expatiuted on. As for the Marquis 
of Stafford and the Earl of Mountcharles, these pcers and officers in the 
Lite Guards, with their rough-and-ready manners, softened by charming 
urbanity, won all hearts; and the pretty young ladies, of whom we hai 
a plentitude on board, seemed to feed off these noble youths to a far 
oe extent than they partook of material dainties at the dinner 
table. 


INDICATIONS OF SQUALLY WEATHER, 


As the night fell on Thursday, after anchoring at the Nore, there 
seemed a fair chance of seeing next day how the great shin would com- 
port herself in a smart sea down Channel. ‘The glass sank us the wited 
and sea rose. ‘The scud begua to fly across the moon, a misty sleet 
drizzled at intervals, and the tightened shrouds began to hum with a 


sharp clear noise as if the very rigging was wakening up fora conflict | 


with the elements. (Gradually the sky grew overcast, not with clouds, 
but a uniform thick tint, as if sea, sky, and air were painted a dull slate 
colour. Taken in the aggregate, there were the premonitory symptonis 
of a “dirty night’’ in the Channel, and there was reasonable expecta- 
tion of a still ‘dirtier’ day. The dawn disappointed no one who 
wished to know how the Great Eastern would behave in a seaway. 

All around, at various distances, the sea was dotted with sailing- 
vessels of various rigs, and steamers of every size and power. Streteli- 
ing over the high bulwarks, we could see them pitehing and rolling 
like cockboats, and with the sea washing over their decks, whilst the 
Great Eastern floated as stiff and steady reek. Such ships as were 
going free *‘off’’ the wind were pressed do \.. to their lee bulwarks, and 
the foam might be seen toppling over their bows as they plunged 
heavily into the sea. Others which were beating to windward were 
under double-reefed topsails, and it was only by these indications people 
on board the great ship could learn that they were in anything but 
smooth water. ‘i 


THE RUN DOWN CHANNEL. 

Raising the anchor proved a task of great difficulty on the morning 
of Friday (Sept. 9). ‘The men pushed hard at the capstan-bars to ths 
strains of the pipe, and nunibers of the more enthusiastic passengers 
volunteered an incumbering assistance. ‘The steam gear pulled and 
snorted, and wrestled uatil ul last the restraining eogs gave way under 
the numerous strains, and the Leaving eperation had to be suspended, 
But the resources of the ship were inexhanstible, and the well-known 
“movable fluke,” which up to thai moment had proved to be the ve ry 
type of immobility, might be seen peering stealthily through the olue 
water. We could soon hear a soit, pleasent, full sound, which indi- 
cated by a regulated succession of beats that both paddle and serew had 
resumed their work, and that tie vessel had besun to move. 

As she steamed on her course the brisk breeze was rapidly rising 
into a gale, and the “mackerel sky” which makes the ocean sailor 
look grave was spreading over the horizon. 

The Girdler Sands were vassed soon aft 
still kept freshening, and the old musi 
became louder and louder. [t was » i 
objects of the voyage presente! itself, Lord alfred Paget's yachi, the 
Resolute, which had hitherto, by crowding all sail ia a strong wind, 
managed to keep up with the G Eastern, was at length ohtiged to 
give in, and ran gallantiy into \ vur. The North Foreland 
was sighted at a quarter to eleven, and Margate and Ramsgate Were 
passed in that hazy watery scud when the sea“ tnd sky are so mingled 
together that it is hard to teil where the spray evds and the clouds 
begin. In this uatevoura linuspleve the Great Eastern steamed 
past the Goodwin Sands, those fatal shifting banks, down in whose 
treacherous depths so many tall ships lie buried, and whose position is 
murked by the spiteful breakers above them for many a mile. She 
now threaded her way through the numerous ships which were lying in 


er ten o'clock. The breeze 
rong the shrouds and rigging 
Uiat one of the pretliest 


} 


was, as on the previous day, at his post on the bridge, | 


} over the edgeof the paddle-box that the vessel’s sides were uniaje 
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rye 


the Downs. The crews crowded their decks, and seeme! to y 
monster vessel in astonishment, and, in despite of the der 


of the weather, cheered and recheered, as with calm and unry 
majesty she pursued her course. 
A DARING LITTLE CRAFT. 

When off Dover the wind had risen to a strong gile, and 
j.ciut-stermer, with the tricolor at the main and fore, was ob 
to ral y out of harbour and make for the gi ) 

1] , tion. So much did she labour thet as w 


wit lofty bulwarks, which were as steady as t 
, persons who were unaccustomed to the terro t 
pain and anxiety, in the firm conviction t 
ihe enzulted. She pitehe 
ives could be seen s a 
r decks. She was erowded with passensers 
t ordinary circumstances would have been stow 
r berths, were crowded upon her brid 
: big ship, aud elieering with th 


with 


ad Muse Ww 


srentest en 


‘ 02 ) 
Salutes v ved, and ensigns were “ dipped,’ and 
f t sel put her helm down and ran rapid 
mort. ‘This ht be said to be our first incident sin vin 
Noro, at used a deal of speculation and diseussion, 
wiVeR ws lia striking means of judging by compurisoa os the) 
i! vile scaguing capabilities of our own vessel. Vie litle stean 
holevifontly been presumptuous enough to try her streag sy ug 
teat ship, but the latter seemed to treat ler puny 

th mos! sublime indifference, and to pass her ty 

estic Pa thout the slightest increase of effort. ‘heros 
runours Were in circulation about our visitor, and cue | 
ingenious tucn the rest started the bold theory tial s wa i 


vst the ubiquitous Emperor was on | 
it marine wonder, 

: pleasing fact cheered us throu’ 
Every vessel that came near enough to be heard elo ily, 
seemed to be nur eager partisans, so that a great ji 

p in exchanging the compliments of the 

have enlisted on our side the whole sympathies 

every sailor looked upon the ship as the peerless chi) oF 

; transport, laden with troops, munn i 

lous demonstration, and we subsequent {tia 
lich had formerly been commande: by one of our ct 


There was ¢ 


Wis a s} T 
officers, and tt } 
and respect for their old captain. 


THE WEATHER BRIGHTENS, 
Once through the Strait of Dover, the weather bro's and bei spt 
considerably, and as we passed majestically along | ‘ 
the south coast could be distinguished rising succr om 
water-line, ‘he sun shone brightly, though it wus stil hazy ; the 
sengers were in high spirits, and people went aviut 
hands and congratulating each other on the surpa 
their experimental voyage. Attempts were made vy some of tic mi 
enthusiastic to ascertain the speed we were yoing by bie os ue block 
wood overbourd, and noting the time in seconds w' 
the stern, A mean ot a number of these was struck 
result of one knot in 5'7, about equal to 10} knots en uv, 
time the paddies were making six revolutions and the sure 
tormer being capable of fourteen, and the latter of fort 
sejuent statement from an official souree was, that duri 
her voyave the ship steamed at the rate of seventeen oi 
Everything up to this moment had gone ** merry as a imarriave 


lively a party in the saloon as had probably ever sat down din 


afloat. ; 


9a 


AN EXPLOSION ON BOARD. 
Dinner was over. 
about seven tiles distance from the shore. The 
vers, having finished their repast, had gone on « 
liad retired, and, as every one conjectured, accordin’ 
custom, to teir boudoir. The dining-saloon wes de 
small knot of joyous guests, all known to each o’her, wit 
round the most popular of the directors, Mr. bb grim. 
mun, his hand on the shoulder of his young sou. wa: 
apparently 1 ised, to the eloquence of a friend, wh 
on his merits proposing his health. The glassy. \ 
the orator’s peroration had culminated; the revellers . 
When—as ii the fingers of a mau’s hand had come ou 
aud written, as in sand, that the Med 
gale—the verheration of a tremendous explosion + 
reverberation iotowed. Then came a tremendous cr 
as of thunder, but solid, as of objects that ollered resistaa 
sweeping, rolling, swooping, rumbling sound, as of canuo 
ding alone the deck above. The rumbling noise was {0l! 
sinash of the dining-saloon skylights, and the irruption of ; 
fragments of wood and iron, followed by a thick cloud of 
glass, and then by couldust. ‘There was but one impulse, one 
to voondeck; toask, ‘* Whatcan itbe?”’ On gain ’ 
could be seen were billows of steam and smoke volling 
who were on deck ut the time the explosion occurre 
forward part of the deck appeared to spring like a n' 
funnel up iuto the air. Then there was a confused bee piu 
Which arose the awful crash of titaber and iron min: 
and all was hidden ia a rush of steam. Blinded and almosi s 
by the overwhelininuy concussion, those on deck stood almost m 
in the white vapour till they were reminded of the necessity of 
shelter by the shower of wreck—ylass, gilt work, saluon « 
and pieees of wood, which began to fall like rain in al! 
The prolonged clatter cf these as they fell prevented a 


Majority o 
kK 4 
to 


passe 


powde 
(uestion 
rdleck all th 
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bridge from moving, and, though x!l knew that a tearful) at h 
occurred, none were aware of its extent or what was next 
happen. After a short interval, during which the white sfeaca s! 


obscured all aft the funnel, Captain Comstock, who was ou th 
tried to see what had vecurred, but he could only asee: 


tain by | 
the engines still going, Gradually thet, as the steam eleayei! « 
Yoremest funnel could be seen lying ike a log across the 

was covered with bits of glass, gilding, fragments of curtaiz 
leaner » Window-frames, scraps oi wood blown ito 
i tragments, Which iad evidently come trom the ex 
tire luck, beneath the grand saloon. In the midd 
h where the fuonel liad Just stood, frou i 
Gensed steam was rushing upin a white, and therefore not int 
bur e.ough to hide compivicly all that had happened below. 


YHE SEARCH AMONG THE RUINS. 
usin Harrison, who was alt at the moment of the 
yushed forward, and, seizing a rope, lowered himself dowr. 
steam into the wreek of rand saloon, and, ealling to sis 
follow him, began a search among the ruims for those who n 
hujpen to have been below, The only one in the apartment was | 
own little daughter, who had just arrived at the after-euat g 
moment of the expiosion, aul who, completely sheltered by the wr 
iron bulkhead, had escaped, by a miracle, totally pnburt. (ar 
Ilarrison at a glance saw that she was uninjured, aud, vivin: 
to pass her up through tie skylights, continued his search. 
no easy matter, The wreck and rubbish piled in all die ehinnis int 
ladies’ small saloon, forward of the funnel inadk it ditiieult i 
about. ‘The steam hid almost every obje . Ineo wast 
floor in parts upheaved aud rivca, so as to slow 
smush in the saloons and cabins below. Th 
bright glare beneath the lower deck of all : 
dours had either been blown open or blown a 
gone, the draught was down the retauts of 1h 
the flames and ashes in a fierce an: 
embers touched water, 


the place was broet 
a still nore fri 


ish 
Hower 


y, wad, the fais: 


@ chimney, foietu 


the crew had taken this means of testiiying their lo 


e beli,” 
and shortly before four o'clock the sound of the trumpet collected « 


It was six o'clock, and we were off !/astings, « 
f th 


Thos 


bu 


1 dangerous stream, “This, as tl: 
sent up a close, suffocating ain—half steus 
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If 5.5 in whist it was dilicult to see and almost impossible to 
In the meantime most on board. including the visit "s, took 

to restore order aud eontidenee. There were fortunately no 
vurists there, or the matter would have bev 

‘ the ablest engiucers and machinists were on deck, who could 
guess what had happened and what worse might follow. A 

filed similarly to that which had blown up, was evidently 
4 intensely hot, and of those present none knew to what extent 
*jicket,’” or outer casing, had been damaged or how soon it might 
explode. Mr. Scott Russell, followed by one or two engineers, at once 
went below to the furnaces of these boilers, and ordered t] 
vw Llown off, the speed of the engines to be 
ion taken to guard against mishap 
} 


coneswed 


luced, and e ¢ 
Mr. Canupbell remained calm and 
on deck, getting the crew forwail and preventing any 
unnecessary alarm, Soime of the men, led on by Mr. Prowse, the 


chiel officer, instantly went below to search foc tlove employed in the 
oles, Whom it Was now evident must be tearfully injured, if 


Slog 
indeed alive. 
A MAN OVERBOAKD. 
is Moment a ery was raised of ‘A man overdo rd!" Some of 
the er vand many of ‘the passengers went a:t, when something sike 
t tre of 2 human being was visible among the waves. Lite-buoys, 
srtuists, and bits of timber were thrown over all at once, and two 
emen Were endeavouring to lower a boat, when it was stated that 
the Jarm was a faise one. Unhappily, however, it was but too true, 
3 Was aiterwards ascertained. The man was a fireman, and when the 
explosion iook place he rushed, to avoid steam, to the aperture 
on of whic!) the asiies were emptied, and from this jumped and caught 
ata bean wider the ‘‘sponson,”’ in front of the paddles. ‘lo this, it 
is sald, he hung for a few moments, when, vrobably weakened by the 
exnosinn or sealded by the steam, he relexed his hold, and falling 
under ‘ho paddles was, of course, instantly killed by them, and so 
floated past astern. 7 


TWELVE 


The effeet 


FIREMEN AND TRIMMELS INJURED. 

s of the catastrophe soon became lamentably apparent, 
One by une, borne on the shoulders or in the arms of their comrades, 
or, in oy ov two Cases, staggering past, came by the unfortunate men 
who had ton sealded in the stokchole. Two or three of these poor 
fellows walket up to the deck almost, if not quite, unassisted, and this 
may have led fo the helief that their injuries were slight. Their aspect, 
however, told itsown tale; and none who had ever seen blown-up men 
b fore could fail to know at a glance that some had only two or three 
honrs to li A man blown up by gunpowder is « mere figure of raw 
fish, which seldom moves after the explosion. Not so with men blown 
vo by steam, who for a few minu'es are able to walk about, apparently 
almost unhort, thouch in faet mortally injured beyond all hope of re- 
covery. ‘This was so with one or two, who, they emerged from 
below, walked aft with that indeseribable expression in their faces only 
Tesemuling intense astonishment, and a c.rtuin faltering of the gait 
and movenients like one that walks in his sleep. Where not grimed 
by the smoke or ashes, the peculiar bright, soft whitenesss of 
the fie, hands, or breast, told at once that the skin, though 
woorosen, had in fact been boiled by the steam. One man walked 
along with the movement and look [ have endeavoured to describe, and 
seoned quite unconscious that the flesh of his thighs (most probably by 
tie ashes from the furnace) was burnt in deep holes. To some one who 
eame to his assistance he said quietly, ‘‘1 am all right: there are 
others worse than me, Go and look after them.’”’ his poor man was 
the first to die, Another stoker was brought up with the sealp hanging 
in raw sirips from his head. One of the crew went to assist ::nother 
fireman, and caught him by the arm, and beneath the grasp of those 
Who thus aided him the skin peeled off the poor fellow’s hand and arm 
lice an old glove, and this, too, without the sufferer apparently feeling 
or knowing it. 

\s idst us the men were got up they were taken a(t to the infirmary, 
Where cots were prepared, Drs. Slater and Watson, the surgeons of 
the ship, with one of the visitors, Dr. Markham, of St. Mary’s 
Tiospicel, were at once in attendance, and everything which un- 
re ii! ing Kinduess or medical skill could suggest was at once done for 
their recef, It was, however, seen at once that but little hopes 
excl lor many, if not the majority, of the sufferers, who were twelve 
in nual r. Most of them seemed very restless, and almost if not quite 
delirious; but afew of those whose injuries were likely to be more 
imimediticly fatal remained quiet, half unconscious, or at most only 
asking to be covered up, as if they felt the cold. For these latter all 
knew nothing whatever could be none, as, in fact, they were then 
dying. ‘The first process on the part of the medical men was to cut off 

; ins of clothing that had not yet been burnt off from their 
:; and, when that was accomplished, it required a lion’s 
hourt fo fulfil the rest. Blistered, bleeding, and skinless were these 
poor freuen and stokers, and yet patient beyond the credibility of 


man. ‘The whole frame presented an aspect which in shape and size 
was Uw only resemblance to humanity, (Quarts of oil were poured 
upon naked bodies, which were then carefully covered with a 
nick coat of wadding, This, the only remedy that could be instantly 
jad recourse to, seemed to give the poor fellows relief, but the burn- 
ing he it of the frame lickes up the oil as quick as it was applied, and 
royeiled the seariul fever that raged within. We have feard much of 
ourmiuitecy hospitals in the time of war, but no hears:y evidence of 
the buruine thirst which afflicts the wounded soldier ean be excecded 


ef these poor suilerers. Water they drank wilt an avidity 
ssemed impossible to appease. Their thirst could not be 
tl; ane, as their biistered lips greedily gripped the cup of cold 
y were as thanktul as in the time of health they would haye 
satest boon to be bestowed. 


water, 
been for the gre 


TWO PASSENGERS HURT, 
Mr. Tiawkins, one of the boatswains, who was among the first 
to liastei uelow and search the ruins of the saloon, heard a moaning 


noise prov ding from below. In an instant men were set to work to 
devy svay the wreek. ‘The masses of splintered wood, iragments of 
furniture, aud countiess atoms of broken glass were at length removed, 
ina My. Rawlinson, one of Bir. Gray’s assistants, was caught sight of 


and puled out by main foree, a good deal shaken, contused, and eut 


perfeetly cniraculons, He was standing with Mr. Norman Russell on 
deck e fo the funnel at the moment of its explusion. He saw it 
shoot yy through the mist and smoke, like the Afrit in the J:stern tale, 
then to ecue down sti ight on his own devoted head. Of course, 


had i* fvilen upon him he would have been killed on the spot; but 


hap): od ender one of the wire ropes or stays with which the 
masts wc riggiiz are secured to the bulwarks; and this rope, owing 
to its position, actually arrested the fall of the ponderous 
fanne sent it glancing oif to the bulwarks, which also proved 
strot uch to vesist the lurther descent of the ponderous projectile. 
Mr r fortunately eseaped with only a slight scalp wound. Only 
a vefore the explosion a iady, Mrs. Parry, wife of one of the 
com rante sitting at the piano, and at the other end of the saloon 
ane! ly, . Cargill, was seated at a table conversing with tbe 
Rev. Ve. Soberts, Mrs. Parry, hearing a crash, rushed to the stairs, 
and :..hed the top ste; varely in time to be dragged on deck, whilst 
the <tarease fell tumbling into the hold. Mrs. Cargill and Mr. Roberts 
reeetvcd a shower of broken glass, but were able to escape at the other 
end si tue room. 
SANG-FROID. 
While Csptain Ifarrison was below, Mr. Atkinson, the pilot, a little 


unprelindiiy man, stood at his post on the bridge, and, undismayed by 
the loud exslosion, the descending fragments, the suffocating chasm, 
or the vawning guil immediately beneath him, and in the tirm convie- 
tios th 
mu 

a harvowr, 


ft the ship as calinly as if he were on!y turning her into 
Some frightened individual shouted, “ Atkinson, come 


> Much worse. | 


‘il the boilers would go in succession, continued to direct the | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


down and save yourself!" but the gall 
nonchalance, I'm no engineer, I'm a pilit, Vie cicre of the I 
and L'il stick to her.” The oifiver, Mr. Sewell, who held the wheel 
unier Mr, Atkinson's directions, was equally self-possessed. His tall 
figure, seen through the smoke, working and turning the wheel with 
the regularity of clockwork, reminded those who observed him of the 


Roman sentinel whose skeleton was found upright at his post in the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii. 


ant veteray replied, with grave 


AN ALARM OP FIRE. 

All that we have been describing occurred in the space of three or 
four minutes. Captain Harrison was soon on deck again, when he 
ordered the ship's course to be altered towards the land till it could 
be ascertained that there was no immediate danger from fire or injury 
to the frame of the vessel below. The former risk appeared to be the 
most imminent, as the tlames were still rushing fiercely from the fur- 
nace-doors. The hose was therefore ordered to be laid on, and instant 
preparations ma‘e for extinguishing the tires. These were at length 
got under, and all apprehension on the score of this new danger was 
happily at an end betore the bulk of the passengers knew of the peril 
with which they had been threatened. 


CAUSE OF THE ACCIDENT, 


The explosion was probably one of the most terrific which a vessel 
nas ever survived, und which none in the world could have withstood 
Save a structure such marvellous strenuth and solidity as the 
Great Eastern. The strongest line-of-battle stip would have had her 
sides blown out by it, and must have gone down like a stone. The 
ern not ¢ sisted it, but, in spite of the dreadful nature 
ewtistroph eso little difference to the movements of the 
3 Were never once stopped, and, save for half an 
was never altered from its original destination to 
Portland I lully to understand, as far as it is yet known, the 
cause of the accident, it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
peculiar construction of the two forward funnels for the paddle-boilers. 
In the first plans for the vessel it was determincd, in order to economise 
the heat given off hy the funnels, and to keep the saloons through 
which they passed cool, to fit them all with what is termed ‘a feed- 


Great Eu 
of th 
vessel that her 
hour, her e 


pipe easing,” rising from the boilers to about eight feet above the 
upper This feed-pipe casing is simply a double or outer funnel 
lor the length we have stated, the inuer one, as usual, carrying off the 


smoke and flame, and the space between it 
filled with water. 
while cold, 
the furnace, 


and the outer casing being 
The water is pumped in at the top of the casing 
and, yradually passing down into the space round 
becomes greatly heated, when it is discharged into 
the boilers by means of an ordinary stopeock. A plan by which 
so much coolness supposed to be gained in the berths and 
saloons, and so much fuel savet by the ample supply of hot 
water to the boilers, promises such obvious advantaes that for the last 
ten years attempts of every kind have been made to carry out the prin- 
ciple successfully on board most of the seagoing steamers. In no one 
instance, however, hus the plan suceceded. In but too many eases the 
funnels have done what the funnel of the Great Kastern did on this 
eventful evening. When such an accident has not occurred the pressure 
of the column of water upon the base of the funnel near the furnaces 
has been so great as to cause them, when strained in bad weather or 
worn by long to leak into the fires and extinguish them more or 
less rapidly. Any one the least conversant with boiler mechanism will 
see, too, at a glance, that the safety of the whole affair depends upon 
the stopcock which lets off the water into the boilers being watched 
with unremitting vigilance. The neglect of this for half an hour would 
allow steam to generate in the casing, which would then, in plain terins, 
become a gigantic boiler, without a valve or any means of letting off its 
steam, save by blowing up. ‘his was the apparatus which, in order to 
economise livat and cool the saloons, it was proposed to introduce on 
board the Great Eastern in the three funnels to the serew-engine, and 
the two forward funnels for the paddles. Messrs, Bollon and Watt 
were intrusted with the construction of the sevew-engines and boilers, 
and they at once firmly refused to have any such casing round their 
funnels, or attached to their engines in any way whatever. The plan 
was, nevertheless, adopted for the two paddle-funnels, though at about 
that time the Collins line of steamers, which had tried the plan for 
nearly three years, disearded it as often dangerous, and always 
worthless. 

Mr. William Brisco, the engineer on duty in the stokchole at the 
time of the accident, states that the first effect of the explosion was to 
blow open the furnace doors, smashing some to pieces, und sending 
out a rush of scorching air. The stokers instantly ran up the ladder to 
the lower-deck gangway. Mr. Briseo saw the dreadful danger of such 
a course, and called on the men to keep below, while he threw himseif 
on his face, which he kept covered with his hands. In this position 
he remained for three or four minutes, till le could hear that the rush 
of steam on the gangway above had almost ceased. The heat in the 
stokehole wis then something fearful aud dangerous to life, so he 
rushed from it up the ladder as he best could. Ahove the steps, on a 
level with the lower-deek, he found the wretcred men who had so 
imprudently fled there standing on sitting, aud ail looking horror- 
struck at appearanee of their hands, from whieh the flesh was 
hoiled off they had rushed into the very spot where, the steam was 
est. None of these poor seeiued to be aware that the 
sealds which they had sustainer! about the rest of their body were not 
only ten times more dangerous, but intinitely more severe. Mr. Brisco, 
however, notwithstanding that the flesh was burnt off the Lacks of both 
his hands, remained with the suiferers ill all were removed and had 
their wounds dres-ed. 

Within twenty minutes after the blow-up the real cause and nature 
of the mishap were known, aud the total satety of all the eugines and 
after boilers was definitely ascertained. Fearful as was the explosion, 
it was seen that, owing to the immense strength of the ship, its violence 
had been entirely confine’ to the compartinent in which it had occurred. 
Beyond this no injury was dono of any kind, excepting a stray piece 
breaking a skyligit here or there. Vrudently, therefore, and in order 
to prevent exaggerated reports or unnecessary alarm, it was deter 
mined to resume the original course and steer for Portland. 

THE 2 OF THE DISASTER, 

All danger from fire or another explosion being now at an end, those 
who chose wera enabled to go down and examine for themselves the 
scene of the disaster. ‘The litter on the deck showed that in the com- 
partment in which it had taken place, and where it was confined by 
the wrought-iron bulkheads, it had been wide and general, ‘The fore 
part of Mr. Crace’s beautiful saloon was a pile of glittering rubbish, a 
iuere confused mass of boards, carpet shreds, hangings, mirrors, gilt 
irames, and splinters of ornaments; the rich gilt castings were broken 
and thrown down, the brasswork ripped, the handsome cast-iron 
columns round the funnel overturned and strewed about. In the more 
forward part, a state sitting-room for ladies, every single thing was 
destroyed, and the wooden flooring broken and wrenched ap. As 
one gazed on the evidences of the appalling force of the explosion 
it was recollected with profound gratitude to Provideoce that the 
accident occurred at the only single iwoment when the grand saloon 
was empty, and the berths on each side were unoccupied. What the 
consequences would have been if it had taken play aa hour later, 
when the visitors would be sitting in the saloon, itis almost fearful 
to think upon. But the damage in this part seemed a mere bagatelle 
when compared with the ravages among the lower-deck cabins beneath. 
It was difficult to go down there, for the whole place was filled with 
fragments of boards, chairs, beds, cabin fittings, broken steam-pipes 
and syphon-tubes, torn-out rivets, and masses of the inner and outer 
funnels rent to pieces like calico, and lying about like heaps of 
crumpled cardboard, Everything was in literal fragments. The course 
of the explosion could then be seen at once. The water, or rather 
steam, in the casing had crushed in the inner casing, blowing up the 
funnel above deck, while both funnels below it were torn to pieces and 
hurled aliout, sumetiues in single rivets or scraps no longer than one’s 
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hand, somevimes in crumpled-up lumps weighing several hundred- 


weight. Beneath this deck, towards the stokehole, where the rem- 


nants of the funnel left a yawning hole like an extinct volcano, the 
force of the explosion was still more manifest. Not only was the iron 
compartment nearest to the boiler partly rent and pushed back, but one 
of the main-deck beams, an enormously massive wrought-iron girder, 
about two feet deep, and strengthened with angle-irons, was wrenched 
back, and nearly bent in halves. 

In some parts the explosion seems to have acted with the capricious 
Violence of lightning. Thus, in the grand saloon the two largest 
mirrors on each side of it, running fore and aft, were quite unbroken, 
though the silvering was boiled off the backs of both by the heat of 
the steam. ‘This circumstance is explained by the fact of these two 
mirrors having been the only ones fixed in the iron bulkheads. A 
4reater proof could not be given of the immense strength of the ship 
than this. Had the iron bulkheads vibrated in the least these glasses 
must have gone to fragments like the rest, but the manner in which 
they were stayed across kept them rigid even under the awful con- 
vussion of the blow-up. By the side of these glasses cast-iron columns 
vere bent and broken, and mirrors at four times the distance from the 
seat of the disaster were almost pulverised, and their framings even 
ilestroyed. The beautiful oak staircases descending to the saloons were 
blown up like cardwork, yet not a book on the library shelves close to 
‘he funnel was stirred. At the bottom of the stokehole one of the gilt 
iramings which were placed round the windows of the saloon was dis- 
covered perfectly uninjured. ‘lo understand this singularity the reader 
‘must conceive some house to have had an explosion in its cellar, and 
among the ruin is found uninjured a drawing-room picture belonging 
to its next-door neighbour. ‘The boiler, as far as could be judged trom 
a superficial examination, appeared to stand firm; a close scrutiny, 
however, will be necessary to enable the engineers to determine whether 
any part of it, more especially its tubes, are injured. Near and upon 
the boiler scraps and morsels of the funnels were lying. These show 
where the first tearing away commenced before the inner casing was 
blown up to the deck. 

The engincers who inspected the rent masses of iron and other evi- 
‘lences of the tremendous force of the explosion came to different con- 
clusions as to the amount of steam pressure which occasioned it. The 
majority generally estimated it as having been between 400lb. and 
“00lb, to the square inch, an amount of pressure which, as far as can 
he calculated, has never yet heen got by steam. The highest-pressure 
boilers for locomotives are only made to withstand about 1401b. to the 
lich, Even for experimental purposes a pressure of 5001b. or 6001b. 
steam has never yet been generated. James Watt, in his earliest ex- 
periments on evaporation, made some very small globular boilers on 
which it was said a pressure of 4901). was eventually got, but any- 
thing approaching to 5001b. or 600|b. has never been so much as heard 
of among engineers till the present most unfortunate occurrence. (un- 
powder when exploded expands 800 times its bulk, and when steam is 
superhevo! to un intense degree the water becomes utterly decom- 
posed into its constituent gases, oxygen and hydrogen, which, when 
brought inte contact with any red-hot surface, recombine with the most 
fearful explosion. This was exactly what took place on board the 
Creat Eastern, and the blow-up in its foree was precisely similar to 
what would have taken place had the space between the inner and 
outer casing of the funnel been filled with gunpowder instead of steam. 

Soon after the ship left Deptford the donkey-engines for keeping the 
funnel-cases, and through them the boilers, supplied with water 
sowed most decided symptoms of infirmity, which as the vessel pro- 
gressed on her voyage increased to sucti an extent that some of them 
were rendered altogether useless, and the others were only kept feebly 
working by the constant attention of some of the assistant engineers. 
‘hus trom the first there was a difficulty in keeping the boilers proper! 
sipplied with water, which was greatly increased by the fact that the 
sipply had first to be forced up a considerable height to fill the funnel- 
cusing. This, it is supposed, induced those in charge to feed the boilers 
direet front the donkey-engines, without passing the water through the 
funnel-case. In shutting off the communication between the casing 
and the boilers, the engineers had every reason to believe they were 
performing a perfectly harmless operation, for it was well known there 
Was an escape-pipe to carry off any steam which might be generated. 
I; turned out, however, that this pipe had, previous to the departure of 
the vessel from Deptford, been used for testing the casing by hydraulic 
yressure. For this purpose a brass cock had been fitted to the end of 
i, and this by some shocking inadvertence was never taken away, and, 
what is worse, it was left turned off. Consequently, when the com- 
munication between the bottom of the casing and the boiler was inter- 
rupted the water left in the funnel was rapidly converted into steam, 
and the whole apparatus became a monstrous vertical boiler without a 
sfety-valve or any vent whatever. That all the water left in the casing 
was couverted into vapour long before the explosion took place is quite 
evrtain, and it was evidently not till the confined steam had gone on ex- 
janding and probably decomposing for some hours that the casing at 
lust gave way with the awful effect we have endeavoured to describe. 

The accident might, and most likely would, have occurred to any 
vessel fitted with double casivg funnels on the same principle as those 
in the Great Eastern. It is almost needless to say that the only funnel 
which now remains thus fitted will be instantly altered, the easing 
removed, and everything restored to the ordinary arrangements of the 
Cunard and Collins line of packets. The pity of the rwatter is that 
just at a moment when the vessel had shown the greatness of its success 
an untortuiale casualty should have occurred, whieh for a time may 
shake the confidence of some ina work which, from its magnitude of 
conception and completeness of details, was regarded as a national 
triuuph, and one of which the country was most justly proud. The 
Great Eastern, in spite of all that has happened, still remains the 
finest vessel that was ever built, and one over which, notwithstanding 
a ‘at has been predicted to the contrary, the sea seems ‘0 exercise no 
influence, 


ANOTHER MISHAP, 


As the dusk was closing in upon these strange sights and this 
eventful day, yet another strange thing happened to us. Just as we 
were approaching Beechy Head a large vessel was discerned making 
right across our path, and in extraordinary disregard of our bulk—as if, 
indeed, the unknown monster had dazed instead of warned—kept on, 
despite the shouts of our watch, ‘Hard aport!"’ roared our pilot,— 
“hard aport!”’ The men at the helm strove to obey, and as there was 
a donkey-engine to assist in steering the big ship could be quickly put 
about. But ‘snap ’’ went our starboard tiller-rope, and in an instant 
we felt for the first time at the merey of the waves. A dear revenge 
they took upon us in that moment of unrule. Our mighty monster 
rolled ard pitehed like any watchwork mimic of the traditional ship at 
sea. But, happily, we had a commander whom nothing seems to 
surprise or uanerve. ic had strongly objected to this tiller-rope, had 
resolved upon its removal, and had laid down a chain in readiness for 
tis very casualty. In five minutes, by prompt direction and heart 
hauling, the injury was more than repaired, the strange vessel say 
from her threatened tate, and our course quietly resumed. 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 


As night came on there was a relaxation from the excitement of 
sudden and frightful disaster: men found time to congratulate each 
other on having escaped a great peril. That tea was being served in 
the dining-room, instead of in the saloon proper to that enter- 
tainment, a circumstance which was in itself suggestive of the 
terrible accident which had occurred, At that precise time on 
the previous night what a gay and pleasant company were assem- 
bled on the very floor where workmen were now a 
away rubbish and replacing rifted planks! The Great Eastern hi 
taken out with her a capital band, and the evening ‘ormance of 
these gentlemen in the ladies’ cabin was something to look forward to 
after our first experience of its pleasautness. Suppose the explosion 
had taken place four-and-twenty hours earlier than it did! The sup- 
position led to two inquiries at the least—one, why did it occur at all? 
the other, where were the ladies when their cabin blew up? Of course, 
both questions had been mooted long before, but only now was there an 
onportnnity of attempted solution. As to the latter, it appears that th 
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fact of our being off Hastings had the happy effect of detaining people 
on deck to look out for the town. And here comes in for statement the 
most significant fact of the whole narrative. It had been remarked at 
dinner as a defect in the otherwise admirable arrangement of the ship 
that there was no covered way from the fore to the aft saloons. That— 
was the reply—is a part of the arrangement for which she is con- 
spicuous: the ship is divided from top to bottom by iron partition- 
walls, so that fire or any other accident must be localised. ‘The ladies 
might dislike to pass and repass in evening dress along the open deck, 
but to this necessity those then on board owed their lives. 


— 


DURING NIGHTTIME, 


When the’night had set in only a few of the passengers retired to 
rest. Some walked the deck, while others wandered through the 
saloons in the liyht of the broad moon and the dying lamps, and both 
heard from time to time news that did not make them more disposed to 
sleep. It was a little past two when the first death was reported ; 
and, often as any one came up from the infirmary below, the state of 
the sufferers was worse and worse. The medical officers of the ship, 
Messrs. Stater und Watson, were happily reinforced by Dr. Markham, 
of St Mary's Hospital, and they did not lack volunteer help. Fore- 
most and exhaustless was the rf ey. Mr. Roberts, a gentleman whom 
experience in scenes of sutfering made the more able to help and to 
console. ‘The shock to the nervous system, in the case of several of the 
the poor fellows, was too great to be got over. Prostration set in. They 
then sank into a comotose state; a little gasping in the throat, and 
now and then a long-drawn sigh, were all that evidenced existence. 
During the night two men—John Boyd, a fireman, and Michael Mahon, 
also a fireman—thus gradually sank and sank, The first died towards 
morning; the second about 9 a.m. It was endeavoured to combat 
exhaustion by stimulants, and copious doses of brandy were administered, 
but all in vain. From within a few hours of the accident, the vital 
functions, in these two cases, seemed suspended, and at last became 
extinct ; not, however, before a benevolent clergyman who had passed 
the night upon his Master's business in that abode of misery had 
whispered some words of consolation into the ear of the dying man. 
The drowsy ficulties were momentarily roused ; the drifting bark was 
stayed for an instant; and, half by word and half by sign, this unhappy 
creature gave a response and an assurance that he had heard and could 
understand that blessed message of Faith and Merey. 


DAYLIGHT, 


When the Necdles were passed, at about six am., nearly every pas- 
senger had risen and was on deck. One frequent and anxious topic 
wis that of the possible observation of our accident of the preceding 
evening from the shore, or from some barque which would reach land 
before us. Men brave enough to have known no fear for themselves 
turned pale at the thought of their wives hearing that the Great 
Eastern had blown up. It was seriously argued that those members of 
the press who chose should be sent off in an open boat to telegraph 
such news as weuld at least prevent a panic. But it is not easy to 

ut off a boat from a ship that cannot be safely stopped without anchor- 
ing. It was, at all events, decided by the authorities to go on to 
Portland, and there to send off in the first boat that came out as many 
as desired to leave. Christchurch, Bournemouth, then Branksea Island 
and Castle, Colonel Waugh’s once palatial abode, were passed in quick 
succession, and soon we rounded St. Alban’s bluff headland, the last 
point of interest ere we arrived in Portland harbour. 


PORTLAND AT LAST. 


As we steamed graudly on, steamers from Weymouth and Teign- 
mouth, thronged with people in holiday costume, were to be seen 
making for the great ship. Soon they began to pass under our stern. 
The crowds on board cheer lustily—nine times nine following three 
times three. The bands on board the steamers are playing the 
“National Anthem ’’ and ‘Rule Britannia.” This is the ovation 
we expected, and which our ship, her eminent constructors, her 
admirable captain—who shall deny it?—deserve. But no responsive 
cheer comes from on board the Great Eastern. Not one joyous voice is 
raised. Passengers and crew are gathered in moody groups about the 
enormous decks, conversing in low and cheerless tones. Some lean 
over the bulwarks or stand in the lower rigging gazing with sad eyes at 
the glittering, shouting crowd below. The music — upwards 
grates harshly on ears which within these last sixt2en hours have heard 
very different and very melancholy sounds—the cries of human agony. 
‘The gay fluttering banners and pendants have a ghastly garishness in 
their sheen to us now. We have be i enough on board too. It would 
be better, perhaps, to hoist a black one half-mast high, to tell the 
unconscious holiday-makers that we have need of condolence rather 
than congratulation; that our joy is turned into sorrow; that once 
more the vanity of vanities in all human aspirations has been displayed ; 
that Death has come down among us, and taken unto himself the 
“*strong man at the furnace side and those that weld iron from the 
coals of the brazier;’’ and that the Almighty, for his own wise and 
— purpose, has smitten this magniticent vessel with appalling 

isaster, 


THE INJURED MEN. 


defore the passengers quitted the vessel a subscription was entered 
into for the benefit of the widows and orphans of those among the 
injured men who had since died, and for the relief of those who might 
survive. About £120 was collected in the space of ten minutes, and 
handed over to the officers of the ship for distribution. 


The following are the names of those killed and injured at the time 
of our going to press :— 

Mr. William Brisco, engineer; slightly injured. 

Jobn Boyd, fireman; dead. 

Michael M'Iiroy, fireman; dead, 

Michael Mahon, fireman; dead. 


Edward Patrick Gorman, trimmer; jumped overboard to escape the 
stem, and lost. 


; William Tail, trimmer; not expected to recover. 
John Yoxon, trimmer; expected to recover. 
Richard Edwards, fireman ; dead. 

Robert Adame, fireman; dead. 

William Sparks, fireman ; dead. 

Walter Woodward, fireman; dead. 


THE INQUEST, 


On Monday the inquest upon the bodies of five unfortunate 
stokers who met their death by the awful explosion which took place 

© board the Great Eastern, on the evening of the 9th inst., was opened 
by Mr. H. Locke, the coroner for the district, and a jury composed of 
fiiteen. The inquiry took place in the Townhall at Weymouth, and it 
was remarkable that, notwithstanding the intense interest which the 
accident has created, there were, besides the jury and the officers of the 
ship, scarcely a dozen persons present as spectators. Had the accident 
eceurred near London, doubtless hundreds, if not thousands, would have 
flocked to the scene of inquiry; but here, in this little watering-place, 
few thought it worth while to desist from their ordinary avocations, 
their business or pleasure, to be present at an inquiry into one of the 
most appalling catastrophes which has ever been the subject of inyesti- 
gation by w coroner's jury. With the exception of half-a-dozen 
engineers, two or three persons who witnessed and felt the effects of 
the explosion, the medical offivers of the vessel, Mr. Leverson, the 
solicitor of the Company, and two or three witnesses to identify the 
bodies, the jury, and the legal officers, probably not half a dozen were 
present. 

The first duty, after the juryihad been sworn, was to view the bodies 
of the unfortunate victims of what the directors themselves, in their 
report, stigmatise as gross neglect. They had been removed from the 
vessel to the hospital at Weymouth, and presented all those horrifyin 
appearances which have been so powertully described. ‘This paint 
task performed, the examination of the witnesses commenced. 

The first called was James Brisco, the junior engineer of the paddle- 
engine departmer.t, who deposed as follows :—It is my duty to attend 


- 


to the directions of the engineer in charge of the paddle-engines o 

duty, and to render any assistance I could. I have been told not to 
meddle with, or make myself responsible for, any of the cocks or valves. 
The duty assigned to me on the morning of the explosion was to attend 
to the boilers, and keep up a proper supply of water in them. The 
donkey-engine which pumped the water into the boiler was out of 
order, and did not perform its duty satisfactorily, and I stood by one of 
the donkey-enyines in No. 1 stokehole all day to keep it doing its 
work, ‘That was on the starboard side of the ship. The donkey- 
engine on the port side of the ship in the forward stokehole had broken 
down. About a minute before the explosion Mr. M*Lennan, the chief 
engineer of the ship, came down and looked at the saturation of the 
water in the boiler, and said, on leaving, that everything seemed right 

He again cautioned me not to meddle with any of the cocks or valves 
unless I was told to do so by the engineer in charge of the paddle- 
engine department. Mr. M‘Lennan left the place, and I resumed my 
position by the donkey-engine. Shortly afterwards the explosion took 
place, and it filled the stokehole with hot air and steam. I came up 
the stokehole ladder, and on reaching the lower deck heard the stokers 
calling out for assistance. Three of them had reached the lower deck, 
and I led the way from thence to the lower saloon, and obtained 
assistance to get the men on deck. Afterwards 1 went below to have 
my wounds dressed, I noticed while onthe lower deck that the imme- 
diate and outer casing of the funnel had been burst asunder, and that 
the whole of the cavins in the lower saloon were destroyed by the 
bursting ot the water heated round the forward fur nel. 

Examined by Mr. Leverson—I remembered Mr. M*Lenuan calling 
the engineers and stokers together on ‘Tuesdey last. Mr. M*Lennan 
told me not to meddle with the engines or boilers, but to obey the 
orders of the engineer in charge of the paddle departinent. The engines 
were in Mr. Scott Russell's hands, and he had supplied the engineer to 
work them. Mr. Dickson, Mr. Scott Russell's foreman, assumed the 
control for the paddle-wheel department. The explosion was confined 
to the funnel-casing, whicn wus used to heat the water before passing 
into the boilers, and also for keeping the suloou cool, At the time of 
the explosion the boiler was not being fed from the casing, as was evi 
dent from the low temperature of the water going into them. If there 
had been a constant supply of water passing through the casing und 
flowing into the boiler the accklent could not have happened; and there 
are also two stand-pipes to the water-casing which, ut left open, would 
have prevented it. I saved myself from being scalded to deat by 
throwing myself down on the stoke-hole and eovermy my face with my 
hands. I knew Boyd, who was a stoker of that watch. Ll knew him 
very well, LTalso knew Richards and Adams, but have not seen them 
since they have been dead. 

De. T. Slater was next called and examined by the Corouer—I aim a 
surgeon, and, in conjunction with Dr, Watson, liad medical superintend- 
ence of the Great Eastern, About six o'clock on Friday evening we 
were standing together abalt the aller-louse ou deck, which is termed 
the suoking-room. White standing there we heard a great noise as of 
an explosion, and we immeciately ran forward and superiatended the 
conveyance of the lajured parties to the dispensary. 1 went down into 
the saloon, but did not remain there more tuan a minute. There were 
in all twelve or thirteen brought to the hospital; tive were severe cases 
who have since died; three who have been removed from the ship to 
the infirmary here, slight cases; and the others were very trifling in- 
juries. The persons receiving them have either left the ship or returned 
to their duty. John Boys, fireman, was first under our care when 
brought up; he was suffering from very severe scalds all over the body 
from head to foot. I saw him immediately after the accident, and con- 
tinued to attend him up to the time of his death. Tie cause of death 
was a great shock to the whole system, and general collapse in conse- 
quence of severe scalding, reaction never taking place. I came on 
shore with the dead bodies. The witness also described the deaths of 
the other persons as attributable to scalds. ‘Lhe names of those dead 
are John Boyd, Michael Mackilroy, Michael Mahone, Robert Adams, 
and Richard Edwards. In all the eases the cause of death was the 
same, all being very severely scalded. There was scarcely any differ- 
ence in the injuries they received, and none of them ever rallied. Boyd 
died on the morning, and Mackilroy on the evening, of the 10th, Adams 
on the evening ot the 11th, and Edwards this morning. I can identify 
all the bodies. 

By Mr. Leverson—Every possible assistance was rendered, not only 
by gentlemen passengers and officers belonging to the ship, but even 

Y passengers volunteered their services. Lesides myself and Dr, 
Watson, we had the assistance of a qualitied medical man. 

Dr. Watson was then called, and corroborat:d in every respect the 
evidence of Mr. Slater. ‘I'he sip was so strong that, notwithstanding 
the violence of the explosion, it had no effect whatever upon the motion 
of the vessel, and had it occurred in any other steam-ship it must have 
greatly injured if not sunk it. 

The Coroner inquired of Mr. Leverson whether anyone was present 
—any of the éngineers—who could give the jury a distinct idea of the 
cause of the explosion > 

Mr. Leverson replied that several of the engineers and scientific men 
were in attendance ; and, as nothing had yet been moved except clearing 
away the splinters, the scientitic witnesses would be able to form a sound 
judgment of the cause of the accident. 


Mr. R. P. Brereton was then called and examined. He said—I am 
chief of Mr. Brunel's engineering staff. Mr. Brunel intended accom- 
panying the ship, but, being taken ill and unable to leave his bed, I 
accompanied the ship in his behulf, Te first day we got to Purfleet, 
and the second day to the Nore. We 'eft the Nore on Friday morning ; 
about six o’clock in the afternoon we were olf Dungene-s. At that 
time I had just stepped up from the dining: saloon and walked forward. 
I met the solicitor of the company und his wife, aud returned back with 
them. A second or two afterwards 1 heard an explosion forward. I 
was opposite the paddle-boxes, when | saw the foremost funnel heave 
up from the deck; it leaped up as it were above the deck, and a shower 
of splinters and broken plate-glass began falling all around. 1 hurried 
the lady aft, assured her there was no danger, and told her to hold her 
head down so that the splinters might not iall in her face. 1 then im- 
mediately went forward to see what was the matter, I found the 
funnel lying on the deck, broken in two parts. On looking down the 
hole, out of which steam and smoke were escaping, I heard men crying 
out ‘ Help!” and “ Water!’ A good many of the passengers and 
crew were round there. The fire-hose was immediately laid on, in case 
there should be any fire below, and to supply the waier that the men 
were calling out for. As soon as the steam had cleared away a little, 
the captain and several of the crew went down with ropes round them, 
and began to bring up the wounded. When it was ascertained that 
there was no fire on boatd, the people were reassured, and the ship pro- 
ceeded on her course, never having, in fuc’, stopped at all. As soon as 
the contusion was over I went and examined the broken funnel 
lying on deck. On the following morning it was decided by the 
chairman of the company that he und several of the engineers 
on board should examine the place where the ex»losion took place, 
so as to form some judgment as to the cause of the accident. 


Mr. M‘Connell, locomotive engineer of the North-Western Railway, | 


a passenger; Mr. Scott Russell; Mr. Smith, the inventor of the screw- 


Bolton and Watts, in the screw engincers’ department, were the gentle- 
men who made the examination. We had an opportunity of seeing 
the construction of the funnel and its water-casing, which we could 
not have seen if the accident had not happened, because the covering 
round the funnel was blown away by the explosion. ‘The main funnel 
was exposed, because all the boarding round was blown away. There 
was nothing unusual in the funnel itselt, but in other engines there is 
not generally a water-jacket. We could not tell before the bourding 
was blown away what caused the explosion, but this at once led us to see 
he cause of the explosion without any other explanation. Weascertained 
| hat the funnel was double for about forty fees im length, Thad no 


he drawiags iur tue engines, Vhey uid not cowe frou vur vice, ‘There 
t 


propeller ; and Mr. Smith, an engineer, and director of the Arfizan | 
Engineering newspaper ; Mr. Bate, the representative of the firm of | 


_ of the juass of ruins on the ship's deck thrown 
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was six inches space between the funnel proper and the outer room, or 
jacket, allround., The diameter of the cylinder was six feet, and that of 
the outer seven feet. The explosion took place hali-way down. ‘The 
inner casing was found in a collapsed state, and the outer cusiny had 
burst out, the same thing having been seen in the upper half on veck. 
The object of this casing 1s to prevent cold water being fed to the boiler 


direct. There was an apparatus provided to prevent any excess of 
pressure taking place in this water-jucket. This apparatus consis's of a 
level of the top of the finnel, 


stand -pipe, which stands up to nearly the 
and is connected with the water-jacket. The stand-pipe, in fact, con- 
stitutes a safety-valve, by opening at the top as soon as the steam 
reaches a certain pressure. ‘he water runs out of the top ot the stand- 
pipe, una thus goverus the pressure that Is required insice the case. 
After we had seen the wreck, and taken all the information we could 
get, we learnt that the feed-water had been supplied direct to the hviler, 
as being the most direct course, the donkey-engine not working very well. 
The donkey engine drove the pump, and had some difficulty 1m doing its 
work. Tile consequence was that the donkey-engine sent the cold water 
direct to the boiler. ‘I'wo of thedonkey-engines were disabled, and it was all 
they could do to keep the boiler supplied with water. That accounts tor 
the shutting off the circuitous route through the jacket. An exp’osion 
ought not to have ensued hud tie stand-pipe been in operation. Our 
attention was then drawn to what was in operation in the stand-pipe. 
There we fopnd what might be termed a tap or plug, the bottom of 
which is capable of being turned, und we found it had been shut off, 
leaving no vent whatever, and the two vents being shut up was the 
immediate cause of the accident. If either of them had been in opera- 
tion—that is, if the water had been supplied through the casing. or the 
(ap had been turned, the explosion could not have happened. ‘The 
steam must have gone on generating, and no one seems to know how or 
when that cock came to be shut. ‘I'wo or three days before the ship 
started something was required to be done to it; the stand-pipe wus too 
short, and the water ran over too soon, and it was lengthened. lp to 
thut time, therefore, the cock must have been opened. It is presumed 
that some workman must have turned the cock for some purpose of his 
own, and forgotten to turn it back. It cannot be turned by the hand, 
but requires an instrument called a spanner. , 

By the Jury—There was no means of discovering that this had been 
aqui 

Ly the Coroner—The tap ought always to have remained open, and 
tie cock, in point of fact, was only there for the purpose of taking 
strength off the casing. 

by the Jury—If the donkey-engine had acted rightly the vessel might 
have one to Australia and back without this being discovered. Lt is 
iupossidle to say which of the two causes was really the occasion of the 
explosion. I cannot say that the covk in question would require any 
one to attend tu it, It isa fixture, and was exactly like a cork screwed 
into a bottle. 

Who was the engineer in charge at the time? 

Mr. Drereton—I can’t say that there was any engineer in charge 
ot thet cock. Mir. Dixon was the engineer who was responsible for 
the action of the paddle engines, Lt was impossible for anybody to 
know the internal construction of the casing, It did not vcvur to 
anybody to ascertain that the cock was open before starting. 

fhe Coroner—Supposing you were engaged as engineer, would you 
before starting think it necessary to examine every part oi the 
machinery ? 

Witness—it would not have occured to me to look to this. 1. was 
like locking a door, and when once finished I should not have ivoked 


atit. It would be boxed up regularly. No one knows why the man 
did it. He had to remove the casing in lengthening the stand-pipe. 


It is imposible it could be closed by the accident, and, indeed, if it had 
been open, it is impossible that the accident could have taken place. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Brereton’s evidence, the jury proceeded 
to Portland Bay to view the ship, which is lying inside the breakwater, 
and the inquiry was afterwards adjourned until to-day. 

On Weduesday, at two o'clock, the inquiry into the cause of the 
melancholy disaster on board of the Great Eastern was resumed at the 
Townhall, Weymouth. The investigation appeared to excite no yreat 
amount of interest, and the court was almost empty throughout the 
entire proceedings. 

Mr. John Scott Russell, in compliance with a wish expressed by the 
Coroner, came ‘own from town to attend the inquest. 

Mr. John Dickson, foreman to Mr. Russell, and under whose super- 
intendence the machinery of the paddle-engines was fitted, was also 

resent, and Mr. M‘Lennan, the chiet engineer of the Great Eastern. 
The uttendance of Captain Harrison, who, of course, hus im- 
portant duties to perform on board the ship, was dispensed with by the 
Coroner, 

Mr. Newman (of Freshfields and Newman) attended to wate! the 
case with Mr. Scott Russell. At the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Leverson, the solicitor to the company, said he wished to 
correct an error which had appeared in some of the papers to the effect 
that he (Mr, Leverson) had stated at the previous inquiry that Mr. 
Scott Russell had had ample notice to attend the opening of the 
inquest but had not done so. In fact, what he had stated was exactly 
the reveree—namely, that Mr. Scott Russell had had no notice of the 
inquiry; that he was at the time in London, on the company’s business, 
and could not possibly have been in attendance. 

After a few words from Mr, Scott Russell, who explained tlie cause 
of his unavoidable absence, 

‘Tne Coroner said that, on the opening of the inquest, he had at once 
considered that it was a case which ought to be adjourued, in order 
that the jury might have the assistance of some of the surveyors trom 
the Board of ‘Trade. He had, accordingly, communicated with the 
Board of ‘rade, and received a letter in reply the previous day, «hich 
stated that it was impossible that Captain Robertson, the Surveyor- 
General, could attend the inquiry before Saturday next. {le therefore 
thought that, under those circumstances, it would be most advisable 
that the jury should have the benefit of the experience of those officers, 
and, with their permission, he would adjourn further proceedings ti 
Saturday morning, at nine o’clock. He (the Coroner) trusted that both 
the company and Mr. Scott Russell would be ready on that occasion 
with any evideuce which could throw the smallest light upon the causes 
which had led to so disastrous an accident. 

One of the jury said that they hoped every effort would be made to 
diseover the man who had turned off the cock or yalve which led 
from the standpipe into the stokeliole. 

Mr. Scott Russell said it would be proved by witnesses that the 
cock of the valve was open on Tuesday, and when the vessel left the 
river on Wednesday, 

Mr, Leverson intimated that the company were in no degree 
responsible for what had taken place, and the evidence adduced had 
established this on the company’s behalf. He had no desire to call 
further evidence unless wished for by the Court. 

fue Coroner said it was probable the jury would like to examine 
Mr. M‘Lennan, the chief engineer. 

Yhe inquiry was then adjourned until this day. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT EASTERN, 

Mr, Nottidge, of the London Stereoscopic Company, with a corps of 
experienced assistants, was on board the Great Kastern throughout its 
passize from Deptford to Pordand, and succeeded in obtaining 2 consi- 


| derable number of admirable photographic studies of tne ship from 
| Various points of view, and of some of the more distinguished individuals 
, Who accompanied it on its first trip through salt water. Many of the 


subjects engraved in the present Number of the /dlustrated Tiss have 
been copied from photographs taken by Mr. Nottidge’s assistants, who, 
we hear, have been recently engaged in procuring some capital negatives 

] ] tu up by the force of the 
explosion. With the view of aiding the fund now in course ot being 
raised for the benefit of the sufferers, their widows and { umilies, Mr. 
Nottidge has generously presented a number of photographs for sale , 
on board the vessel, the proceeds resulting from which go to swell the 


amount already contributed for this benevolent chice', 
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Through Noriray with a Knapsack. By W. Mattivv WILLIAMS. 
With Six Tinted Views and Map. “Smith, Elder, and Co. 


One always takes up a book of northern travel with pleasant antici- 
pations, At the least, it is pretty sure to contain tinted views, in 
which rose, orange, and purple are beautiful to see, Getting near the 
Pole has something romantic about it. Cut the leaves, and (unless the 
paper has a bad smell) a keen, fresh, piny air blows through them, and 
makes you think of steel-white stars, gorgeous auroras, flashing water- 
falls, and acres of pansies. Mingling with the rest are thoughts of 
very strong hot cotfee and cream, apple-cheeked girls, grey-headed 
pastors blessing flaxen-polled children, churches decked with flowers, 
quaint marriaye ceremonies, and general primitiveness and simplicity. 
And tlowing deep underneath is the strong instinct of race which 
attracts us to these dear northern cousins. ‘This book is one of the 
pleasantest and best of its order, Mr. Williams is not. so 
“fast”? as Lord Dutferin, and he has thought, moral depth, and 
observation enough to set up a dozen ‘Unprotected Females.” fle 
gives you with pertect candour his bill for the whole journey, lasting 
ten weeks, and costing o/fogther only £25 9s. 4d. He’ tells you how to 
make your owa knapsack, now to do with two shirts and three pairs of 
stockings, and in what way to wash them—yourself! He has a sturdi- 
ness of manner which now and then shadew into egotism, but only now 
and then; and, on the whole, his book is many de grees the best for a 
man to take up who intends, as we do, a Norwegian trip one of these 
days. 

When a reviewer gets hold of so good a book he is almost as much 
troubled as with a bad one, for, before he has got half through, he has 
marked ten times more extract than he has space for. ‘This is exactly 
our owt! predican and, curbing a strong temptation to break out 
into comment, we shall consult our readers’ pleasure by giving them as 
much of the matter of the volume as we possibly can. ‘Take a glance at 


TNISTIANTA SHOPS, 


Opposite the Motel du Nord is a baker's sh. op, Which may be taken as a 
type of some of the jx rities of the shops ia Christiania. [tar nenrs 
hike a private house m ion, E might almost say, from its dimen ns. 
There 1s no shop-front, merely the common dwetliny:-house window 8, Which 


are decorated with growin tlowers in pots; but the flowers ure not it oury, 
nor does the slopkeep ok whiter than other Norweciuis. I should 
never haye guessed that bread was made or sold there, but that swinging 
over the door is a wooden etligy of a convoluted loaf—the usu il true-lovers’ 
knot done in bread, common here and in North Germany. Most of the 
food-venders have siops of this kind. There are a few with shop-fronts, 
but these ace chielly devoted to the sale of fancy articles; other shop- 
keepers place a few samples of their wares in plain parlour windows. 

On making so:ne purchases of books, mips, and minor rs ofclothing, 
I find in every shop somim one who can : peak English, and that generally it 
is well spoken, Enzlish : ‘S prevail at the drapery and haberdashery 
establishments 5 the latest devices in shirt-collars and similar articles are 
there, stamped with the names of the best-known London houses, and re- 
tailed at the same price us in London. 

The Christiania Cremorne appears to be rather a dull affair. There 
is 4 monster merry-go-round, in which seniors take sides as well as 
ule Oranges are 5d. a piece, and it is ‘the thing ” for a lover to 
buy one and give his damsel half. : 

AtSoknacs station Mr, Williams found two English gentlemen, resident 
there for angling purposes, led thither by ‘the Englishman’s insatiable 
desire to kill something that can struggle, or is difficult to get at.” 
The Norwegians, with whom fishing is menial, are as much surprised at 
this as our own laundresses would be “ if Chinese mandarins were to 
migrate annually to England, and pay large sums of money for the privi- 
lege of turning their mangles.”’ 

On the road to Soknaes our friend lost his way, and had a sight of 


THREE IN A BED, 

Turning back, [ made inquiries at the first house, by knocking at the 
window. ‘Though nearly cleven o’clock it was not dark, and a bed was 
visible close to the window ; und itrather surprised me to see three heads 
sturt up out of this bed, two belonging tomenund one toa woman. Whether 
this sort of Sleeping arrangement 1s the custom of the country, or of the 
district, or was a special peculiarity in this case, I am not able to decide ; 
but it does not accord with Laing’s statement relative to the careful sepas 
ration of e “py apartments of the sexes in the rural districts of 


Norway. » sleeping thus in all innocence, without any idea 
of impropriety, was evident from the manner in which one of the men 
reached tu the iow and opened it; all of them joining very kindly in 
telling: : nd the distance to the station. As the Norwegian bed- 


stead is a 
i box with a ] 
woman on the oth 
purtitioi. 

Ve are sorry to hear from Mr. Williams a positive confirmation of 
what we had lcarut from other sources, that the Maelstrom whirlpool is 
A myth, pure and simple. It is impossible, love truth as we may, to 
thank the man who makes us unleara our Pinnock. Besides, there 
ought to be w model whirlpool somewhere. We hava Niagara, and 
Vesuvius, and Saliara, and all that; and a monarch of whirlpools is as 
livecssary &s @ monarch of burning mountains or deserts. The Maelstrom 
evoked, like tie German's camel, out of the depths of the Moral Con- 
Scloustiess, must be found somewhere else, if the imperative wants of 
Jiumuity (with a capital H) are to be satisfied. 

On the way to Alten (where there are copper-mines, often ‘‘ quoted ” 
in the Yaily News and other papers, and where young ladies play Verdi 
and wear erivoline, in the very latitude where Franklin and his comrades 
froze to death)—on this journey Mr. Williams had to pay a steward’s 
bill Leaded—" He with the large beard.” 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT-KEEPING, 

‘This account requires some explanation. First, as to the title of the 
debtor, * ILe with the large beard.” The steward, not knowing our names, 
gave us descriptive designations in his ledger, There were five Englishmen 
on Lourd who were thus described; He with the red beard,” ** He with 
the large beard,” ‘* He without a beard,” and “ He with a veil.” 


We would rather not have had to read the following anecdote of 


PIOUS IMPOSITION, 


At the station of Haeghciin I encountered the first example I have met 
with in Norway of an attempt at petty imposition. I called for a bowl of 
milk, for which the hostess demanded four skillings, or nearly twopence, 
the usual charge being two skillings, and sometimes only one. I threw » 
skillings on the table, and looked fierce ; whereupon the woman picked 
the two skillings and slunk away to the adjoinin room, where a lazy- 
looking man was sitting. A grambling dialogue fo lowed, from which, and 
the physiogomy of both, I interred that the poor woman was honestly dis- 
posed, but her husband forced her to overcharge the guests. On leaving 
the house I observed written over the door in conspicuous letters some 
proverb or motto about fearing God. I have unhappily found it a rule, 
without any exception, and applicable in all countries, that people who 
parade their religion outside, and set up pious signposts in their actions or 
conversation, are mean, selfish, and dishonest. 


The book abounds with manly wisdom and pleasant suggestions of a 
practical kind, of which here is one, concerning 


COFFEE FUR COTTAGERS, 


As the best means of preventing drunkenness is by supplying an agree- 
able substitute for intoxicating drinks, any improvement of the poor man’s 
cotice is of great social importance ; I therefore suggest to the benevolent 


wooden box, this might possibly have been a double bed, 
ition down it; the two men lying on one side and the 
vi, OY two boxes side by side: but I did not sce any 


intent the dwellings of the poor, thatthey might do great service by teaching 
them how to roast, and grind, and make coffee ; and, where it is practicable, 
by presenting the poor man’s wife with an apparatus for the purpose. It 
appears to me that the iron tray and the wooden pestle and mortar answer 
their purposes admirably; and the two might be profitably manufactured 


Seen, with the wooden pestle and mortar, the newly-roasted coffee may be 
pounded as quickly and effectually as it can be ground in a small coffee- 
mill; and, if kept exclusively for this purpose, it would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the domestic furniture of a cottage. One of these, with a roaster, 
4 pound or two of coffee berries, and a lesson in the use of them, would be 
a most suitible marriage present to the bride of an agricultural labourer ; 
for by their judicious use she might win her husband from the beer-shop, 
and thus avert the domestic miseries so commonly associated with it. 


Is not this account of the way in which the aged poor are supported 
charming ? 
BETTER THAN “ UNIONS.” 

In Norway there are no poor rates, but the farmers have to support the 
aged poor as inmates of their houses. These old people generally do some 
light work, such as gathering wood and the like. ‘The custom is primitive, 
and has many advantages. Charity thus becomes an active virtue, dwelling 
at the fireside of home, ‘it blesseth him that gives and him that takes ;” 
for in kindly treating such a pensioner a happy intluence is spread through- 
out the house, and the little children are trained in the exercise of gentle 
benevolence by a course of instruction that no maxims or sermons can 
substitute ; for moral training must be a training in deed and feeling : mere 
ethics only inform the intellect. 


Here, starting from the question of salmon smoked, or salmon fried, 
is an 
ARGUMENT AGAINST FEMALE LEGISLATION, 


At Honstadt, where I dined on the day following, raw smoked salmon 
was brought to me, and I very diffidently suggested to the hostess that I 
should prefer it fried a little: She would listen to nothing of the kind, 
and told me many times over that it was kd (smoked), that she liked it 
rok without frying, and her husband liked it the same ; and she intimated 
that, if [did not hke what she and her husband and other people did, I must 
be a disreputable character. This sort of despotism is common to women 
of all nations, and its universal system is my main argument against strong- 
minded women who advocate a female House of Commons. 

The persecutions I have had to endure because I usually drink cold water 
at breakfast are too incredible to narrate. I have heard a lady, otherwise 
gentle and kind-hearted, assert to my face that a man who does not love 
tea and cotfee, and drink it like other people, is an undomestic monster, de- 
serving the dreadful doom of perpetual bachelorhood. If we had female 
legislators, summary laws would be enacted for the punishment of all such 
otfences, and bachelors above thirty-five would perish at the stake. 


Women might exact such penalties, Mr. Williams, but they would 
never inflict them. he prisoner would always be respited during her 
Majesty's pleasure. We cordially recommend the book. 


Vicissitudes of Families, und other Essays. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms. Longman. 

It anybody had told us, when “ juvenile and curly,” that the Ulster 
King-at-Arms—of whom we always thought in the same breath with 
The O’Donohue and ‘The Chisholm, wondering greatly after all three— 
was a man who could do anything so peaceful as write a book, how we 
should have puzzled! We conceited him to be some relic of feudal 
times, whose life was spent amid martial pomp, scarlet and gold and 
azure, having servitors who clashed swords together, and blew ban- 
nered clarions, and gave bootless challenges, all to keep up the repre- 
sentative illusion of his lite. We thought ‘* King-at-Arms’’ implied 
the greatest master of fence in the world, a man who knew the use of 
every possible implement of war—arquebus, cutlass, battering-ram, 
crossbow, catapult, and pike. We fancied him sleeping every night in 
a battlemented tower, from which the mailed warder struck midnight 
under a gusty sky, with a mad, large moon dashing about among the 
clouds, and every now and then lighting up the spikes of the drawbridge 
far below. But we never fancied that we should review a book of his 
writing, not even such a book as this. 

‘* Families,’ in the title of the present volume, is used, of course, in 
the restricted sense in which we use the word when we speak of ‘*men 
of family.” But how instructive it might be to trace the * vicissitudes’’ 
backwards of a few families which are not families, starting from some 
John Doe or Richard Roe, whom you have have just slighted in the 
street! Sir Bernard Burke has collected here plenty of what is com- 
monly called material for the novelist, though the novelists seldom use 
such material, and when they do, make a mess of it; and the volume is 
necessarily interesting. But, speaking for ourselves, we could not 
venture to generalise, except in admitted commonplaces, upon facts so 
(comparatively) few, and so loosely put together. 

Here you have 

THE FALL OF THE CROMWEIAS. 

To sum up:—Thomas Cromwell, the Lord Protector’s great grandson, 
was 2 grocer on Snow-hill, and his son, Oliver Cromwell, the last male heir 
of the family, an attorney of London. But it was in the female line that 
the ful was most striking. Several of the Lord Protector’s granddaughter’s 
chil iren sank to the lowest class of society. One, after seeing her husband 
die in the workhouse of a little Suffolk town, died herself a pauper, leaving 
two daughters; the clder, the wife of a shoemaker, and the younger, of a 
butcher’s son, who had been her fellow-servant. Another of Oliver 
Cromwell’s great granddaughters had two children, who earned their scanty 
bread by the humblest industry; the son as a small working jeweller, and 
the daughter as a mistress of a little school at Mildenhall. 


And here the present 


CHIEF OF THE O'NEILLS OF CLANABOY. 

Scergeant-Major Bryan O'Neill, youngest son of Sir Francis O'Neill, the 
sixth baronet, 1s now in his seventy-fitth year, and is a tall and distin- 
guished-looking man, in whose appearance and manners, notwithstanding 
his age and poverty, and the ordeal through which he has passed, may be 
traced the high lineage and noble blood of Clanaboy. 

And thus [close this sketch of the decadence of a branch of the Royal 
house of O'Neill, in which the mutability of fortune is signa)ly displayed. 
The descendant of Prince Niul of Ssythia and Egypt, of Milesius, King in 
Spain; of the Royal author, Copinite Udfadha ; of Con of ‘*the hundred 
battles,” and Niall the Great; Of the chivalrous Niall Caille, ayd Hugh 
Boy, and Briaa Baiv, and Henry Caoch, and the gallant and dashing 
Colonel of Charles the First's dragoons at the battle of Edge Hill, the 
cousin of three peers and of a duke, and the lineal descendant of a hundred 
kings, is reduced to the humble lot of a discharged pensioner of the Crown, 
at two shillings and twopence a day, and occupies a room in a small shop in 
an obscure street, where his eldest son is a coflinmaker ! 

But more touching still, to our thinking, is the story of the Princess 
of Connemara, the last of the Martins of Galway, upon whom the famine 
came down when her estate was laden with a mortgage. 


THE PRINCESS OF CONNEMARA. 


The year of famine came on, Government works were commenced, and 
the tenants soon ceased to pay any rents whatever, and as a natural conse- 
quence the owne of so many thousand acres were no longer able to pay 
up the instalments due upon their mortgu¢ Men acting in large bodies 
are seldom so merciful as when they are individually responsible for their 
deeds, and the Law Life Assurance Socicty formed no exception to this rule 
of general experience. They insisted upon the due performance of their 
bond, and that being under tie circumstances impossibie, this vast Conne- 
mara property came into the Encumbered states Court, and the famous 
old race of Martin of Ballinahinch was sold cut: the times were the worst 
possible for an advantageous sale; and the Assurance Company bought in 
almost the entire of the estate, at a sum immeasurably below its real value, 
and quite inadequate, even with the produce of the remnant of the lands 
bought by other purties, to the liquidation of its heavy liabilities. Nota 
single acre remained for the poor heiress of what was once a princely estate, 
and while others were thus fattening upon her ancient inheritance, the 
“Princess of Connemara,” without eny fault of her own, became an 
absolute pauper. ‘The home of her fathers had passed away to strangers, 
leaving nothing behind but debts and the bitter recollection of what she 
had lately been. 

In this total wreck of all her fortunes the ill-starred “ Princess of 
Connemara’? retired to Fontaine ?Evéque, in Belgium, where for a short 
while she supported herself by her pen; but so scanty were the means thus 
obtained that she at length resolved to abandon the Continent for America, 
hoping to find in the New World an ampler field for her exertions. Some 
friends of the family now came forward with a small subscription to enable 
her to carry out this object. Much it could not have been, for we find her 
embarking on the voyege in a sailing-vessel, although she was far advanced 


: - | in pregnancy. A premature confinement was the result in this den of 
ladics who so nobly excercise the attributes of woman by visiting with kind | mi see witin j 


misery, without medical attendant, without a nurse, without any one of the 
aids so indispensable at such a moment of dauger and suffering. Oan it be 
a matter of surprise to anyone that she died soon after she touched the 
shore, or, as some will have it, before she left the boat? 

With her has perished the last direct reprcsentative of her race, though 


ira | even now the echo of their name has not passed away among the peasants. 
and sold for one shilling, if a quantity were in demand. From what I have | 7 Y 5 P 


The people of Connemara yet speak of the Murtins as being the legitimate 
lords of the soil, and never mention them but with affectionate regret. 

It only remains to add that this unfortunate lady has left behind her 
several works that prove her to have possessed more than the ordinary 
degree of accomplishments belonging even to her elevated condition. Of 
these the most popular are ‘‘ Canvassing,” which was published in ‘connec- 
tion with Banim’s ‘t Mayor of Windgap,” and a work in three’ volumes 
called ‘St, Etienne.” She was also said to have been a good Greek and 
Latin scholar, and must certainly have been familiar with since she 


199 


contributed to French periodicals during her residence in Belgium. But, 
beyond all this, she was kind-hearted and of a most independent cha- 
racter. 

Apropos of Wharton's * Saccharissa,’’ Sir Bernard Burke repeats the 
eternal commonplace about the power of the poet to immortalise beauty. 
Where, people ask, would Beauty be without the Poet? It isa 
question worthy of (Edipus; but here is another, not less knotty, 
Where would the Poet be without Beauty? Is Helen more indebted 
to Homer than Homer to Helen? It is a question for ten (2dipuses and 
ten Seraphical Docto led into one. 

Sir Bernard Burke +s his book with a “ brief essay, addressed to 
the uninitiated only, in the hope that it may serve to popularise 
Heraldry.’’ Heraldry is worth serious study so far, and only so far, 
as it is the handmaid of history and ethnology. For the rest, a man 
may give part of his time to coats-of-arms as Spinoza did to watching 
— fight, and the tears may run down his cheeks, like the 
Pp seehen’s; while he does it, and he might be worse employed, that 
1s all, 


Proverbs of All Nations ; Compared, Explained, and Mlustrated. By 
Wacrer K. Keity. W. Kent and Co. 

“Brittsu proverbs,”’ says the intelligent and painstaking author of 
this very readable and useful book, ‘ for the most part form the basis of 
this collection. They are arranged according to their import and affinity, 
and under each of them are grouped translations of their principal 
equivalents in other languages, the originals being generally appended in 
foot-notes. By this means,’’ he continues, ‘‘ are formed natural fami- 
lies of proverbs, the several members ot which acquire increased signi- 
ficance from the light they reflect on each other. At the same time, a 
source of lively interest is opened for the reader, who is thus enabled 
to observe the manifold diversities of form which the same thought 
assumes, as expressed in different times and by many distinct races of 
men; to trace the unity in variety which pervades the oldest and most 
universal monuments of opinion and sentiment among mankind; and 
to verify for himself the truth of Lord Bacon’s well-known remark, 
that the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs.’” 
So much in explanation of the nature and objects of the book, stated in 
the author's own words, which we could neither shorten nor alter to 
advantage. 

But considerablyjmore than the ‘‘ genius, wit, and spirit of a nation’”’ 
are discoverable in‘its proverbs. Somebody (Coleridge >) said the whole 
of English literature might be reconstructed out of a play of Shak- 
speare, and, in a similar vein of observation, we might say that the 
history, sociology, zoology, topography, civilisation, religion, and gene- 
ral culture of a nation might be inferred from a complete collection of 
its proverbs. ‘* Nothing like leather.’’ ‘‘No one knows where the 
shoe pinches but he that wears it,’ must belong to a nation where 
there are certainly shoemakers, and probably good pedestrians. Dean 
Trench observes that ‘‘Make hay while the sun shines” is truly 
British, in its allusion to the variableness of our climate. ‘‘ He who 
will not be ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the rock’’ is a Cornish 
proverb, which, says the Dean, ‘sets us as once npn some rocky and 
wreck-strewn coast.”’ And then he quotes some others which contain, 
in proper names, traces of local origin, such as ** Do not talk Arabic 
in the house of a Moor” (Spanish); ‘* Big and empty, like the Heidel- 
berg tun,” and “‘ Not every parish priest can wear Dr. Luther's shoes.’’ 
These have an obviousness A ser them which puts them out of the pale 
of our remark, But quite in point is the Turkish, ‘* Death is a black 
camel which kneels at every man’s gate; ’’ which is plainly Oriental, 
without containing any name of person or an that labels it. 

Proverbial Philosophy has never yet been handled scientifically. There 
are two grand classes or division of proverbs—1l. Those which are 
cosmopolitan, or which express the “universal experience of the race ; 
and 2. Those which are partial and expressive of only sectional 
experience, which is, however, perpetually reappearing. It is between 
these latter proverbs that contradiction is frequently occurring, so that 
people say ‘Give me any proverb, and I will give you another to match 
it on the other’side of the question.”” This does not apply to the first 
class. Where is the contradictory “match” to that proverb about the 
e ching of the shoe> Where to that Cornish one, He that will not 

ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the rock? No where; but 
corroborations exist in plenty, as—‘t Experience is a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other,’’.and so forth. Proverbs of the first class 
furnish an excecdingly interesting study in the various shapes in 
which they reappear in various countries. Proverbs of the second 
class never lose their hold of human sympathies, because the most ex- 
ceptional experience issure of repetition some day. 

Proverbs are for the most part short generalisations of human ex- 
perience put in a concrete form. They are almost all of them a kind of 
familiar poetry. The tendency to turn experience into proverbs de- 
pends chiefly, perhaps, upon the self-esteem of a nation, supposing a 
certain degree of culture to be obtained, and the existence of humour 
in the national character. The red man is proud, but he has no 
humour, and2he is not a great proverbial philosopher, we believe. The 
Spaniards and the Chinese are the two proudest of civilised peoples, 
and they have both great store of fine proverbs. We are greatly sur- 
prued that the proverbs of the latter nation, the Chinese, do not fill a 
panaee apace in the currentjquotations of such things: they,are exceed- 
ingly goud. 

Wecordially recommend Mr. Kelly's book as excellent for table-talk, 
railway reading, or thoughtful hours. And we will close this notice 
with an extract or two, and a comment :— 


CUSTOM. HABIT. USE, 


Use will make a man live in a lion’s den. 
Custom is second nature. 

Cicero says nearly the same thing, and the thought has been happily 
amplified by Sydney Smith. ‘There is no degree of disguise or distortion 
which human nature may not}be,made;to!}assume trom habit; it grows in 
every direction in which it is trained, and accommodates itself to every 
circumstance which caprice or design places in its way. Itis a plant with 
such various aptitudes, and such opposite propensities, that it flourishes in 
a hothouse or in the open air; is terrestrial or aquatic, parasitical or inde- 
pendent; looks well in exposed situations, thrives in protected ones; can 
bear its own luxuriance, admits of amputation; succecds in perfect liberty, 
and can be bent down into any forms of art; it is so flexible and ductile, so 
accommodating aud vivacious, thatiof two methods of managing it—com- 
pletely opposite—neither the one nor the other need be considered as mis- 
taken and bad. Not that habi: can give any new principle; but of those 
numerous principles which do exist in our nature it entirely determines the 
order and force. 


Sydney Smith was a keen observer buta reckless philosopher. Human 
nature is very educible, but he aad Mr. Buckle aro rather, alarming 
when they tellus so. The only limit here is that habit can give no new 
principle, z.¢., cannot create, Of course not; but if it can do anything 
and everything but that, where are our universal postulates in morals 
to come from? If morals are only what the word etymologically means 
(mores, customs), let_us say so; but a clear understanding is a good 
thing, and thinkers of a‘different’school from Sydney Smith believe in 
immutable right and wrong. 

This is worth quoting about Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin Sands. 
The old man said the steeple caused the sands, which looks absurd], ; 
but the absurdity is 

A NON SEQUITUR, 

After all, this is‘not;so palpable’a nov sequitur as it appears, for, says 
Fuller, “one story is good till another is told; and, though this be all 
whereupon this proverb is generally grounded, I met since with a supple- 
ment thereto ; it is this.;,Time out of mind, money was constantly collected 
out of this county to fence the east banks thereof against the irruption of 
the sea, and such sums were deposited in the hands of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter; but because the sca had been quiet for many years without any en- 
croaching the Bishop commuted this money to the buildiny of a steeple ana 
endowing a church at,Tenterden. By this diversion of the collection for the 
maintenance of the banks the sea afterwards broke in upon Goodwin Sans. 
And now the old man had told a rational; tale, had he found but the duc 
favour to finish it; and thus, sometimes, that is causelessly accounted 
ignorance of reds peg which is nothing but impatience in the auditors, 
unwilling to at to the end of the discourse.” 

An excellent lesson to us all to let people,tell their stories through, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


THE GREAT EASTERN CROSSING THE 
ATLANTIC. 


Tne object of the large Engraving, which will be 
found ona preceding page of the Supplement, may be 
said to be twofold. The primary one is to enable our 
readers to form some idea of the way in which the 
Great Eastern will plough her way across the long 
Atlantic waves. Of course this must to a considerable 
degree be matter of speculation for the present ; expe- 
rience only will be able to show to what extent the 
‘perfect steadiness,’’ observed in rounding the South 
Foreland the other day in very heavy weather, will 
be maintained in an ocean to whose gigantic billows 
our Channel waves are as molehills to mountains. 
Nevertheless, the consideration of a few facts may 
enable our readers to forma very fair guess at the 
probable result. There is considerable difference 
among scientific and practical men as to the actual 
length and height of the Atlantic waves in a storm. 
Many observations and calculations have been made, 
and much written on the subject, but there is an 
obvious difficulty in arriving at accuracy. The 
Atlantic Ocean is not a country across which the 
“man with the chain” can be sent to take measure- 
ments, and the deck of a ship in the height of a real 
Atlantic gale is not the steadiest or most favourable 
post for observation. But the following are among 
the conclusions arrived at: Both Dr. Arnott and Pro- 
fessor Darwin (the latter went round the globe in the 
expedition under Captain Fitzroy) come to the conclu- 
sion that no waves ever attain a greater length, 
measured from crest to crest, than 400 feet; nora 
| deysel height, exclusive of spray of course, than 40 
eet, or 20 above and 20 below the mean level of the 
water, On the other hand, very careful observations 
were made by some of the scientific gentlemen who 
were on board the Agamemnon in her celebrated 
cable-laying expedition, and the conclusion deduced 
from repeated trials was that a length of 650 feet and 
a height of no less than 72 feet had been attained. 
Wherever the truth is, and it lies probably some- 
where between these two, it is clear that no Atlantic 
wave can be as long as the Great Eastern, which 
measures 680 feet on the water-line. The probabilities, 
therefore, are that even going head on to the gale,‘which 
would of course give the longest intervals, her head will be upon wave No. 
2 before she has had time to begin dipping down the back of wave No. 1, 
and that she will be most frequently supported by two waves at a time; 
and here it should be borne in mind that her perfect rigidity was amply 
tested at her launch, when for months portions of her, measuring from 
100 to 150 feet, remained suspended in the air without any support 
whatever, and the compact frame absolutely gave no sign of deflection 
at all. The accident, too, off Hastings served still further to exhibit 
the enormous strength of her hull, which sustained without the least 
disturbance — of course we speak of the hull only, not fittings or 
deck—an explosion which would have burst and shattered to shivers 
any other ship in the world. To return, however, to the consideration 
pA to how the Great Eastern is likely to sustain herself in an Atlantic 

e. 
It seems to us on the whole most probable that, as regards pitching, 
the ship will be exempt from the ordinary lot of seagoing steamers ; 
as regards rolling no conjecture can yet be formed; her beam is, how- 
ever, enormous. 

The secondary object of the Engraving is to exhibit the arrange- 
ment of the deck, its companions, skylights, captain’s house, auxiliary 
engines, cranes, capstans, steering-house, captain’s bridge, &c., &e. 

We may add that the sketch from which our Engraving was taken 
was submitted by the artist both to Mr. Brunel and Captain Harrison, 
who were each good enough to suggest certain alterations in matters of 
detail, all of which have been carefully carried out. 


THE COMPASSES OF THE GREAT 
EASTERN, 

Tue following is a description 
of the patent magnetic apparatus, 
and patent floating compass, as in- 
vented and supplied to the Great 
Eastern steam-ship by Mr. John 
Gray, of Liverpool. 

The binnacle consists of an in- 
closed battery of magnets, ad- 
justable by vertical screws, which 
move the magnets in proportion 
to the deviation of the compass 
arising from the influence of the 
iro 


n. 

This deviation is ascertained by 
celestial or terrestrial observations, 
and after the instruments are per- 
fectly regulated by a competent 
person the process of readjustment 
(if necessary) is so exceedingly 
simple, that by the officers of 
the ship merely placing the 
ship's head in two positions, 
north or south, east or west, 
the compass in the northern 
hemisphere can be made perfect. 
If an alteration should take place 
in the ship’s magnetism of an 
opposite character in the southern 
hemisphere, by reversing the posi- 
tion of the magnets, and by fol- 
lewing the same process with re- 
ference to the ship's head, the 
instruments will be found as correct 
as in the northern hemisphere. 

There are other applications all 
calculated for the utmost precision 
in navigating the ship, one of 
which is highly important for cor- 
recting the dangerous influence 
arising from heeling. A vertical 
magnet is made movable in the 
centre of the apparatus for ob- 
viating errors arising from that 
cause, for it is not at all an 
uncommon circumstance for the 
needle to be deflected to the extent 
of 50 degrees, and in some in- 
stances more. 

This disturbance is productive 
of oscillation of the card when the 
vessel rolls, a repetition of which 
gives a momentum that ultimately 
causes the card to revolve with 
such velocity as to render it per~ 
fectly useless to the seaman. 

There is also a vertical double 
disc, which registers the ship’s 
course, and prevents any disputa- 
tion with the officer on duty. 

On each side of the binnacle is 
placed a metal box containing soft 
Iron, for the adjustment of a 
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MR. LANGLEY, 


MR. ATKINSON, THE TRINITY HOUSE PILOT. 
THE PADDLE-BOX BRIDGE OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 
small amount of deviation in the quadrants, remaining stationary with 


its contents in all latitudes. The patent floating compass is con- 
structed to prevent vibration from affecting the centres of action. It 


consists of an inner bowl floating in an outer one, the object of which | 
is to render the inner bowl insulated in its water bed, the exterior | 


being solely influenced by the action of the ship. Through a me- 
chanical arrangement in the interior of the inner bowl the hardest gems 
and the finest centres may be applied without fear of oscillation of the 
card. The entire combination of these important points ensure perfect 
indication, steadiness of action, and extreme durability. 

Mr. Gray has not only had the honour of supplying the Great 

Eastern with these instruments, but also the principal European 
Governments. The directors of the Great Eastern have felt such 
confidence in him that, independently of supplying the compasses, Xc., 
he is engaged to perform the onerous duty of adjusting the instruments, 
seven ot which will be in action at the same time. 
_ While the ship was lying off Purfleet Mr. Gray was busily engaged 
in the responsible duty of testing and adjusting her compasses, and he 
resumed his labours again as soon as the ship reached the Nore. When 
she got under way on the day following the compasses were so far 
adjusted that only the slightest possible variation existed. Even this 
will be remedied before she proceeds on her trial-trip. 


PREPARATIONS FOR REPAIRING THE SHIP. 
After the jury had inspected the scene of the disaster on board 
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FIREMEN AND TRIMMERS BELONGING TO THE GREAT EASTERN, 


SEPT. 17, 1859. 


of the Great Eastern, steps were taken for at on 
clearing away the debris, with the view to t 
necessary repairs being forthwith commenced. H 
long these repairs will take it is at present ou 
impossible to say. ‘To restore the iron-work, wh 
has been found to need reconstruction, will occu; 
from three weeks to a month, but the question 
how far the forward pair of main boilers, fro: 
which the funnel was blown, and which act: 
as a base to the whole explosive force, have hy 
injured. Both will be subjected to a strict scruti 
and, if any injury has been sustained, their repa 
will be a work of time’and difficulty. But, whate, 
may be the delay or cost, the directors have mo 
properly determined that all shall be repaired in t) 
strongest and most perfect manner, and the boiler 
tested with the ,hydraulic-press before again pr 
ceeding to sea. 

CHINA AND THE GREAT EASTERN STEAM-sHIP 

We find the following suggestion from a corresp0: 
dent in the 7'ies newspaper of last Wednesday 

“These twin disasters which have been announ 
together have startled us in our English reveries 
triumphant success, It is well that it should be s 
and that they should have occurred at once a 
together, ‘for out of this nettle danger we may plu 
the flower safety.’ Without anticipating the « 
planations from China, it is clear that we mus 
revert to our plan of operations in the first war, and 
stop the supplies of the Imperial city, and we should 
be careful to make the most of the favourable season 
Let, then, the trial-trip of the Great Eastern be t 
the waters of China; arm her with Armstrong 
guns, or the best and lightest rifled cannon; an 
embark in her a sufficient force of infantry, en 
gineers, and artillery, and let her make a summer 
voyage to the Yang-tse-Kiang, which she may 
accomplish in six weeks or so. The appearancé 
of such a vessel and such an armament at such a time 
from these shores would have a moral as well as a 
material effect, not to be otherwise produced. No 
delay need occur in the equipment of the Great 
Eastern, for it may be presumed, after the recent 
disaster, that it will not be deemed necessary to re- 
decorate the saloons with mirrors and gilding, nor 


that the men who are to achieve such a success would require them. 
If Lord Elgin should be disposed to resume his post, let him embark 
with the expedition, and the troops would be ready, with lighter craft, 


to prooced on, 


if required, tothe Peiho. As the telegraph to India is 


now open, let another expedition of European and native troops, who 
are without caste prejudices, be organised and dispatched from Bengal, 


Bombay, and Kurrachee, to so operate. 


The season is favourable for 


the voyage, as it is for the operations in Cnina, and, if the French desire 
to co-operate, the Great Eastern could accommodate a brigade of their 
troops with our own. 


MR. LANGLEY’S STEERING APPARATUS. 


On one of the sides of the indispensable ‘ bridge ” of steam naviga- 
tion, affording a quadrangular promenade of considerable extent, stands 


Mr. Langley’s ingenious steering apparatus. 


By this admirable con- 


trivance the great objection respecting the distance of the captain from 
the man at the wheel is completely obviated. A compass, the duplicate 
of the one in the binnacle, stands before an officer, who is placed under 


| the immediate eye of the captain. 


It is covered with a brass circular 


slide, in which is peforated an aperture sufficiently large to permit of 


one of the points on the card being seen through. 


The captain, or 


steering officer, holds a handle, by means of which he exposes the point 
at which he wishes the ship’s head to be kept, and by means of 
connecting-rods a coincident point is disclosed on the compass 
which is watched by the steersman, who thus knows in a moment 
the way in whichhe is to steer the ship. This plan works ina most satis- 


factory manuer, and by its means 
the ship can be as easily steered as 
one of athousand tons. Close to 
it, and on the same platform, the 
captain has another mechanical 
agent, called the indicator, which 
fulfils silently, but most efficiently, 
the function performed by the 
vociferous little call-boys in the 
river steamers. By means of this 
little instrument., the great steam 
giant of the ocean is as easily con- 
trolled as the fussy, noisy, little 
dwarf of the Thames. 


THE COMPARTMENTS 0! 
GREAT SHIP, 

Those who have been on board 
the Great Eastern will remember 
that they found it impossible to 
pass for any distance along any 
of the lower decks in any given 
direction. A couple of large rooms 
is the utmost extent of surface that 
can be explored without coming to 
the iron walls which divide the 
vessel into different compartments. 
When, however, we understand 
this feature of the ship’s structure, 
and note the sequence of upper °nd 
lower saloons, mess-rooms, work- 
shops, stores, &c., we perceive 
that nothing can be better adapted 
to confine any accident—to wall in 
and batten down any disaster, 
whether from within or without— 
and, in short, to give the security 
of five or six separate ships with 
the unity of one. 


THI 


The interest evinced by the 
public in Weymouth and surround- 
ing parts in all relating to the Great 
Ship seems to be as great as ever. 
During the whole of Wednesday 
last, though it blew a severe gale 
from the south-west, accompanied 
by heavy rain, and sometimes 
thunder, the steam-boats bringing 
visiters to the vessel were densely 
thronged. Nearly 6000 persons 
paid their half-crowns to go on 
board, and promenaded the deck 
throughout the day, defying the 
squalls of wind and rain with an 
endurance worthy of a better cause. 
The scene of the explosion, as far 
as it could be viewed from the 
deck, is the great centre of at- 
traction ; and asthe monstrous frag- 
ments of ironwork have now been 
placed on deck, enough evidence 
Is given of the fury of the ex- 
plosion to satisfy the most eager 
curiosity. 


